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ARTICLE  I. 

UNITY  AND  GENUINENESS  OF  DEUTERONOMY. 

BT  PROF.  EDWIN  C.  BISSELE,  D.D.,  HARTFORD,  CT. 

Tue  surprise  awakened  by  recent  archaeological  discov¬ 
eries  in  Assyria  and  Egypt  has  left,  as  yet,  little  opportunity 
for  gauging  their  proper  scientific  and  religious  value.  That 
they  are  to  be  accorded  a  place  of  increasing  prominence  in 
the  province  of  biblical  criticism  there  can  be  no  doubt.  To 
have,  in  addition  to  Moses  and  the  prophets,  the  testimony 
of  such  as  have  risen  from  the  dead  is  a  favor  not  granted  to 
every  age.  The  tone  of  assumption  might  well  grow  milder 
and  the  hand  of  violence  less  hasty  in  the  presence  of  witnesses 
like  these. 

We  read  with  less  patience  an  hypothetical  history  of  Israel 
dating  simply  from  the  period  of  the  judges,  with  the  store¬ 
houses  of  Pithom  and  their  Exodus  product,  of  bricks  with 
straw  and  bricks  without  straw,  just  rising  from  the  dust 
before  us.  We  spare  ourselves  the  strained  attention  need¬ 
ful  to  follow  a  fine-spun  argument  designed  to  prove  the 
barbarity  of  the  Mosaic  period,  with  a  voluminous  literature 
in  hand  reaching  back  to  the  patriarch  Noah,  and  represent¬ 
ing  in  developed  form  every  sj^KJcies  of  composition  known  to 
the  Bible.  We  have  something  tangible  with  which  to  re¬ 
solve,  at  least  to  make  credible,  many  a  so-called  myth  of 
Genesis  in  the  diluvian  slabs  of  our  museums,  covered  with 
a  contemporaneous  literature,  and  artistic  seals  before  us 
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which  were  worn  hy  gentlemen  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  before 
the  days  of  Abraham.  We  rise  up,  in  short,  from  the  read¬ 
ing  of  such  a  book  as  Sayce’s  Fresh  Light  from  the  Ancient 
Monuments, 1  Schrader’s  Kcilinschriften  und  das  Alte  Te.sta- 
ment,”  or  nommel’s  volumes  on  Die  Semiten  und  ihre 
Bedeutung  fur  die  Kulturgeschichte,”  ^  or  the  works  of 
Brugscli-Bey  and  Ebers  on  Eg}’|)t,  with  the  feeling  that  not¬ 
withstanding  the  scholarly  equipment  and  stubborn  confi- 
dence  of  those  assailing  the  historical  genuineness  of  the 
Pentateuch,  its  defenders  have  no  occasion  to  be  daunted. 
As  often  before,  the  earth  is  helping  the  woman.^  Deduc¬ 
tions  have  been  based  on  a  far  from  comidete  induction. 
The  goddess  Isis  is  represented  on  the  Egyptian  monuments 
with  the  crux  ansata^  or  sign  of  life,  in  her  right  hand,  and 
in  her  left,  as  a  wand,  a  ])apyrus  stem.®  And  who  shall  say 
to  what  honor  the  humble  j)apyrus  leaf  and  its  companion 
witnesses  may  yet  come  in  the  hands  of  that  Providence 
which  began  with  the  beginning,  and  will  go  on  with  its 
great  purposes  to  the  end  of  human  history  ? 

Moreover,  if  the  cour.se  of  Old  Testament  criticism  be 
followed  from  its  inception  to  the  present  time  a  similar 
impression  will  bo  made  by  no  small  part  of  it  of  inconse¬ 
quent  claims  and  ])rcposterous  conclusions.  And  to  this 
characterization  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  offers  no  excep¬ 
tion.  It  was  English  deism  that  first  set  afloat  the  theory 
that  the  work  was  the  product  of  the  seventh  century,  an 

^  The  Relijjious  Tract  Society  (London,  1884).  This  author  remarks  (Preface, 
p.  3) :  “The  same  spirit  of  scepticism  which  had  rejected  the  early  lej'cnds  of 
Greece  and  Rome  had  laid  its  hands  on  the  Old  Testament,  and  had  eletcrmined 
that  the  sacred  histories  themselves  were  hut  a  collection  of  myths  and  fables. 
But  suddenly,  ns  with  the  wand  of  a  magician,  the  ancient  eastern  world  has 
been  re-awakened  to  life  by  the  spade  of  the  c-Njilorer  and  the  ))atient  skill  of  the 
•decipherer,  and  now  wc  find  ourselves  in  the  j)rcscncc  of  monuments  which  bear 
the  names  or  recount  the  deeds  of  the  heroes  of  Scripture.  One  by  one  these 
■‘stones  cryinfr  out’  have  l»een  examined  or  more  perfectly  explained,  while 
others  of  equal  importance  arc  bein<f  continually  added  to  them.” 

8  Lcipsic,  1881,  2‘e  Aufl.,  1883. 

*  I.K:ipsic,  from  1881. 

*  Rev.  xii.  16. 

*  Wilson,  The  Egypt  of  the  Past  (London,  1881),  p.  15. 
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essential  forgery  of  the  subtle  priest  Hilkiali.^  And  for  more 
than  a  century  since  there  is  scarcely  an  hypothesis  from  A 
to  Z  that  has  not  been  inquisitively  tried  upon  it ;  but  only 
to  leave  the  criticism  of  to-day  as  widely  divergent  as  ever  in 
its  opinions. 

At  the  beginning  of  tlie  present  century  Vater  assigned 
the  book  to  the  period  of  the  Exile.^  De  Wette,  the  several 
editions  of  whose  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  are  a 
literary  curiosity  in  the  variety  of  views  they  have  from 
time  to  time  represented,  finally,  like  his  English  prede¬ 
cessor,  fixed  upon  the  period  of  king  Josiah  as  the  date  of 
its  completion  and  surreptitious  introduction,  excepting  some 
minor  portions  thought  to  be  products  of  tlie  Assyrian  period.^ 
Stahelin  held  that  the  author  of  Deuteronomy  was  the  same 
person  who  worked  over  the  fundamental  Elohim  documeiit 
—  now  called  the  Priest’s  Code  —  extending  through  tlie 
first  four  books  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  Joshua, 
and  that  he  brought  the  whole  Hexateuch  to  its  present  state 
during  the  reign  of  Saul.*  Bleek®  advocated  somewhat  simi¬ 
lar  views,  but  maintained  that  Deuteronomy  was  composed 
by  a  later  independent  editor  —  not  the  Jehovist —  who  closed 
up  his  labors  with  this  production  about  the  time  of  Manasseh. 
The  Song  of  Moses  (xxxii.)  was  written,  he  claimed,  by 
some  poet  of  the  time  of  Ahaz  or  Hezekiah.  There  was 
nothing  whatever  in  the  book,  he  averred,  or  in  any  part 
of  the  Pentateuch,  to  justify  the  theory  of  its  composition  as 
late  as  the  Exile.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  whole  Hexateuch  that 
was  found  in  the  temple  by  the  priest  Hilkiah.  Movers,®  in  an 
exhaustive  monograph,  demonstrated  the  utter  groundlessness 
of  the  supposition  that  Deuteronomy  was  a  forgery  of  king 
Josiah’s  time.  Ewald  ^  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  first  thirty 

1  Parvish,  Inquiry  into  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Revelation  (London,  1739), 
p.  324. 

2  Com.  uber  den  Pent.  (1806),  Vol.  iii.  pp.  391-728. 

®  Einlcit.,  Achte  Aus{;abc,  p.  323. 

*  Studicn  und  Kritikcn  (1835),  p.  462  f. ;  Specielle  Einleit.  (1862),  pp.  22-34. 

*  Einleit.  (1878),  p.  105  f. 

®  Zcitschrift  fiir  Katholische  Theologie,  1834,  1835. 

^  Geschichte  d.  Volkcs  Is.  (1843,  3^  Aufl.  1864),  i.  96  f.  ct  passim. 
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chapters  of  the  work  were  written  by  some  person  in  the 
time  of  Manasseh  ;  the  remainini^  chapters  being  a  composite, 
but  of  not  much  later  date.  Knobel  ^  adopted  the  tlieory 
that  the  author  of  Deuteronomy  (i.-xxxi.  14)  was  the  one 
who  wrote  also  a  large  part  of  Joshua,  and  brought  the 
whole  Uexateuch  to  its  present  state  not  earlier  than  the 
reign  of  Josiah. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  up  to  this  point  the  drift  of  senti¬ 
ment —  adrift  it  should  be  called  —  is  almost  altogether  in 
the  direction  of  making  Deuteronomy  the  youngest  portion 
of  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  well  represented  by  Bleek,  who  says 
“  It  may  he  held  as  certain  that  the  Deuteronomic  laws, 
together  with  the  addresses  they  contain,  as,  indeed,  the 
whole  of  Deuteronomy  from  the  beginning,  was  written  with 
reference  to  the  preceding  history  of  the  people  and  the 
legislation  of  Moses,  and  to  continue  and  supplement  it. 
And  it  is  decidedly  false  to  hold  with  Vater,  von  Bohlen, 
Vatke,  and  George  that  Deuteronomy  with  the  laws  it  con¬ 
tains  is  older  than  the  foregoing  books  with  their  legislation.” 
And  yet,  to-day,  this  camp  of  Block  and  his  illustrious  com¬ 
peers —  DeWette,  Ewald,  and  others  —  is  confronted  by  a 
large  body  of  scholars,  marshalled  by  the  latest  editor  of 
Block’s  Introduction,  who  confidently  assert  the  direct  opposite 
of  that  so  confidently  asseverated  by  these  acknowledged 
masters  of  Old  Testament  criticism. 

Re-enforced  by  Graf,  Kuenen,  Ka^'ser,  Wellhausen,  and 
many  more,  the  condemned  theory  of  Vater  and  Vatke  is 
now  in  the  ascendant.  And  while  the  hypothesis  of  the 
origin  of  the  Deuteronomic  legislation  a  great  while  after  the 
age  of  Moses  is  retained,  it  is  made,  with  a  slight  exception, 
the  introduction  to.  and  not  the  conclusion  of,  the  Pentateuchal 
codes ;  while  its  historical  portions  are  relegated  to  that 
convenient  limbo  of  all  otherwise  unorganized  material,  the 
time  of  the  Exile.  Is  it  a  better  scholarship,  or  a  sharper 
critical  acumen  that  has  brought  about  so  radical  and  revolu- 

^  Commentar  (Kurzgefasstes  exeget.  Handbuch  zum  A.T.,  1861),  p.  579  f. 

*  Einleit.,  ibid.,  p.  107. 
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tionary  a  change  of  front  ?  We  venture  to  suggest  that  it  is 
the  growing  influence  of  the  doctrine  of  naturalistic  develop¬ 
ment.  The  fathers  of  Old  Testament  criticism  held  in  no 
mean  estimation  the  sacred  Scriptures  themselves  as  some¬ 
thing  to  be  considered,  reverently  studied,  deferred  to.^  Their 
sons,  it  would  almost  seem,  carried  away  by  the  subtle  but  im¬ 
perious  spirit  of  their  time  can  see  nothing,  venerate  nothing, 
save  their  Procustean  hypothesis  of  historical  evolution. 

Moreover,  we  find  just  as  little  essential  harmony  among 
the  later  scholars  as  among  the  earlier  ;  perhaps  there  is  even 
less  of  it.  Tliey  are  not  agreed  on  the  question  whether 
Deuteronomy  is  a  priestly  or  a  prophetic  document ;  whether 
it  was  forged  in  the  time  of  the  early  kings  or  only  found 
then ;  whether  it  is  essentially  a  unit  in  its  history  and 
laws,  or  the  historical  portions  were  framed  about  the  laws 
by  some  Exilian  expert  in  literary  appropriations  and  adap¬ 
tations  ;  whether  its  laws,  as  now  extant,  came  from  one 
hand  or  have  been  considerably  modified  in  their  trans¬ 
mission  ;  whetlier  some  of  the  book  is  Mosaic,  by  way  of  oral 
tradition,  or  none  of  it;  whether  it  claims  to  be  from  the 
lawgiver  of  the  Exodus,  or  makes  no  such  claim ;  whether, 
if  it  be  not  wdiat  it  purfK)rts  to  be,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
gross  offence  against  morality,  or  one  to  be  readily  condoned 
as  simply  a  legal  fiction,  in  the  sense  of  Roman  jurispru¬ 
dence,  and,  as  we  suppose,  of  Roman  morals.  In  such  a 
state  of  things  there  is  clearly,  as  yet,  no  logical  obligation 
laid  upon  ns  to  leave  the  old  moorings.  There  is  one  thing 
to  be  dreaded  even  more  than  conservatism,  and  that  is  chaos. 
We  accordingly  proceed  to  inquire  whether  it  be  not  possible 
on  other  principles,  lying  near  at  hand  and  scientific  in  their 
nature, —  using  that  word  in  its  truest  sense  and  not  as  a  shib¬ 
boleth, —  to  reach  results  before  which  a  candid  judgment 
will  readily  bow. 

First,  then,  there  are  abundant,  and  abundantly  satisfac- 

1  DeWette’s  remark  (as  quoted  by  Kleinert,  Das  Deutcronominm,  p.  3) :  “I 
did  not  begin  the  eriticism.  Now  that  it  has  begun  its  dangerous  game,  it  must 
be  played  through  ;  for  only  that  is  good  which  is  perfect  of  its  kind,”  is  reverence 
itself  compared  with  some  of  Wellhausen’s  utterances. 
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tory,  grounds  for  maintaining  the  literary  and  material  unity 
of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy.  It  is  a  remarkable  example 
of  it  in  its  outward  form.  One  might  he  safely  challenged 
to  point  to  another  hook  of  the  Bible  that  is  more  so.  The 
few  verses  of  introduction  arc  singularly  appropriate  (i.  1-5) 
and  so  detailed  as  it  respects  dates  and  places,  amounting 
almost  to  a  species  of  literary  triangulation,  that  it  scarcely 
offers  a  choice  between  a  theory  of  honest  history  and  egre¬ 
gious,  not  to  say  impossible,  invention.  It  tells  just  where 
the  Israelites  were  when  these  addresses  were  uttered,  fixing 
the  spot,  as  I  have  said,  with  little  less  than  geometric  exacti¬ 
tude  by  references  to  lialf  a  dozen  other  places  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  It  gives  the  year  of  the  wilderness  wanderings,  the 
month,  and  even  the  day  of  the  montli,  in  noticeable,  though 
clearly  undesigned,  coincidence  with  other  important  chrono¬ 
logical  data  of  the  history.  The  crossing  of  the  Jordan  was 
on  the  tenth  of  Abib  of  the  following  year  (Josh.  iv.  19). 
The  previous  month  had  been  spent  in  mourning  for  the 
departed  chief  (Deut.  xxxiv.  8).  Hence  ten,  full,  solemn 
days  are  left  for  the  delivery  of  the  great  discourses  of  our 
book.  The  whole  is  popular,  hortatory,  retrospective,  and 
spiritually  elevating,  nowhere  falling  below  the  key  struck  in 
the  opening  announcement :  “  These  are  the  words  which 
Moses  spake  unto  all  Israel.” 

The  first  address  (i.  6-iv.  43)  is  a  pertinent  review  of 
the  salient  points  in  the  history  of  the  preceding  forty, years, 
especially  in  its  bearing  on  the  present  emergency.  It  looks 
and  points  directly  forward  to  the  following  section,  tind  is 
logically  and  indissolubly  bound  to  it  by  continual  and  em¬ 
phatic  reference  under  the  title  of  “  this  law,”  “  these  statutes” 
(i.  5 ;  iv.  1,  2,  6,  8,  0,  14,  44)  althougli  being  itself,  in  this 
part,  solely  a  rSsumS  of  well-known  historical  events.  It 
ends  with  Moses’  selection  of  the  three  trans-Jordanic  refuge 
cities,  serving  at  once  as  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise  (Ex. 
xxi.  13)  and  a  pledge  of  heroic  faitli  that  their  counterparts 
beyond  the  flood  would  also  lie  achieved  (Deut.  xix.  1-13). 
Tlie  entire  discourse  in  its  present  form  might  easily  have 
l>een  spoken  in  half  an  liour. 
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The  second  address  (iv.  44-xxvi.),  forming  the  kernel  of 
the  book  and  a  little  more  than  three  times  as  long  as  the 
first,  occupies  itself  mostly  with  a  free  recapitulation,  in 
popular  form,  of  earlier  enactments,  but  with  such  modifica¬ 
tions  and  timely  additions  as  prove  tlie  hand  of  the  Master.^ 

The  third  discourse  (xxvii.-xxx.)  forms  as  naturally  the 
conclusion  of  the  second  as  the  first  had  formed  its  introduc¬ 
tion.  There  the  choice  of  the  refuge  cities  witnessed  to  the 
heroic  faith  of  Moses.  Here  tlie  imposing  ceremonial  ap¬ 
pointed  for  Ebal  and  Gerizim  proves  his  moral  earnestness 
and  high  prerogative  as  the  lawgiver  of  his  people.  Second- 
ded  now  by  the  elders,  and  again  by  the  priests  and  Levites,  he 
sets  forth  in  words  that  echo  and  re-echo  in  every  subsequent 
period  of  Jewish  history  the  fact  that  God’s  laws  have  a  re¬ 
verse  as  well  as  an  obverse  side ;  that  the  divine  covenant 
was,  indeed,  a  hope  and  an  encouragement,  but  was  also  a 
responsibility  and  a  warning. 

Then,  in  the  following  chapter  (xxxi.),  this  grand  old  man, 
with  a  touching  allusion  to  his  infirmities  and  approaching 
death,  in  the  presence  of  the  people  impressively  passes 
over  into  the  hands  of  his  successor  his  great  trust,  and  at 
the  same  time  delivers  with  suitable  instructions  to  the  priests 
a  copy  of  what  he  calls  “  this  law.”  Up  to  this  point  what 
could  be  more  obvious  than  a  complete  oneness  of  design  and 
representation  throughout  our  book.  The  beginning  (i.  3, 
5)  looks  forward  to  the  end ;  and  the  end  while  taking  up 
the  very  epithets  and  phrases  of  the  beginning  carries  on  its 
thought  to  the  only  possible  climax.  It  is,  in  short,  the  unity 
of  nature,  of  inward  logical  dependence  and  sequence,  and 
no  uniformity  forced  upon  it  from  without.  And  to  this 
unity  the  two  following  chapters  (xxxii.,  xxxiii.)  containing 
Moses’  Song,  and  Moses’  Blessing,  make  certainly  no  inter- 

1  Delitzsch  (Curtiss,  Lcvitical  Priests,  Preface,  p.  9)  with  his  usual  sagacity 
has  noted  this  fact,  and  speaks  of  the  “  psychological  tnith  ”  of  these  “  testamen¬ 
tary  addresses,  the  freshness  and  richness  of  the  Egyptian  reminiscences,  the 
freedom  with  which  the  author  reproduces  historical  Incidents,  laws,  and  above 
all,  the  Decalogue,  a  freedom  which  is  scarcely  conceivable  except  on  the  8uj>- 
position  that  the  speaker  was  the  lawgiver  himself.' 
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ruption.  They  rather  grow  out  of  the  circumstances  that  go 
before,  as  the  flower  from  its  bud.  They  are  strictly  Deute- 
ronomic  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  and  fittingly  crown  the 
work.  And  both  are  documentarily  claimed  as  utterances 
of  Moses  just  prior  to  his  climbing  of  Nebo  on  his  way  to 
the  better  Canaan.  And  finally,  the  closing  sections  of  the 
book  (xxxiv.)  by  some  other  sympathetic  hand,  that  tell 
how  Moses  died  and  was  buried  according  to  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  and  how  the  people  mourned  for  him,  and  what 
they  thought  of  him,  form  a  conclusion  for  the  whole  that 
is  as  fitting  as  it  is  moving  and  beautiful. 

But  no  less  than  in  its  literary  structure  the  Book  of  Deute¬ 
ronomy  is  a  unit  in  its  language  and  style.  I  am  aware  how 
uncertain  arguments  based  on  the  mere  coloring  of  language 
have  come  to  be  regarded.  Undoubtedly  too  much  weight 
has  sometimes  been  attributed  to  them.  But,  in  the  present 
case,  the  fact  is  so  patent  that  the  scholar  has  little  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  unlearned,  if  he  be  an  observant,  reader.  Still, 
the  testimony  of  acknowledged  masters  in  biblical  criticism 
may  serve  to  strengthen  the  impression  which  even  a  cursory 
reading  of  the  book  cannot  fail  to  make. 

Of  these  authorities  Bleek  deservedly  stands  among  the 
foremost  for  candor  and  scholarship.  And  it  is  with  a  re¬ 
freshing  confidence  of  tone  that  he  expresses  himself  on  this 
point :  ^  “  This  book  in  general,”  he  says,  “  offers  unmistak¬ 
ably  a  greater  unity  of  representation  and  of  substance  than 
the  foregoing.  This  is  true  especially  of  the  longer  addresses, 
the  didactic,  as  well  as  the  legislative  portions  (i.-iv.  40;  iv. 
44-xxvi. ;  xxviii.  xxx.).  These  parts  are  so  much  alike  in 
language  and  all  characteristic  features  that  we  may  accept 
it  as  certain  —  and,  moreover,  there  is  scarcely  any  dispute 
about  it — that  they  were,  generally  sjieaking,  composed  in 
the  form  in  which  they  now  lie  before  us  by  one  and  the 
same  writer.” 

So  Dillmann,^  with  no  less  assurance  and  directness,  al- 

1  Einleit.,  p.  106. 

*  Die  Bucher  Ex.  u.  Levit  (Kurzgcfasstes  Handbuch),  Vorwort,  pp.  vii,  viii. 
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tliougli  writhig  twenty  years  later,  and  from  a  different  |)oint 
of  view  :  “  Deuteronomy  is  anything  rather  than  an  original 
book  of  tlie  law.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  new  didactic 
recommendation  and  explanation  of  the  old  law  for  the  people. 
Nothing  is  gained  by  sundering  chaps. .  xii.-xxvi.  from  the 
rest  of  the  book  ;  for  here,  too,  11101X3  is  everywhere  manifest 
the  same  spirit,  the  same  language,  and  the  same  purpose  as 
throughout.” 

Delitzsch,^  likewise,  while  still  holding,  notwithstanding 
the  separate  conclusions  that  have  been  drawn  from  it,  the 
hypothesis  of  desperate,  determinable  documents  in  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch,  considers  that  “  the  style  of  Deuteronomy  marks  it 
off  indubitably  as  something  unique  and  entire  in  itself.” 
“Deuteronomy,”  he  says,  “  to  its  close  is  cast  in  one  mould. 
The  historical  connections,  conclusions,  transitions,  state¬ 
ments  have  the  same  coloring  as  the  addresses.  The  ad¬ 
dresses  are  freely  reproduced,  and  the  reproducer  is  identical 
in  person  with  him  who  composed  the  historical  framework 
and  the  intermediate  historical  portions.  In  a  similar  manner, 
if  in  a  less  degree,  this  unity  of  coloring  extends  through 
Deuteronomy  proper,  that  is,  chaps,  xii.-xxvi.,  containing 
the  repetition  of  the  law.  All  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
book,  not  excepting  the  legislative,  are  interwoven  with  ex¬ 
pressions  favorite  with  the  work  and  peculiar  to  it.” 

And  Kleinert,  in  his  well-known  monograph  on  our  book,^ 
remarks  :  “  The  literary  peculiarities  of  the  law  in  Deuteron¬ 
omy  are  at  the  same  time  peculiarities  of  the  [historical] 
framework ;  and  precisely  the  same  literary  individuality 
that  confronts  us  in  chaps,  v.-xxvi.  makes  itself  felt  as  well 
in  chap,  i.-iv.,  as  also  in  parts  subsequent  to  chap,  xxvii. 
The  same  didactic  tone,  there  as  here,  pervades  the  discourse.” 
It  is  true  that  Kleinert  and  the  others  mentioned  support  no 
one  view  of  the  origin  and  date  of  the  work.  It  is  true  that 
their  opinions  are  not  uniform  as  respects  its  concluding 
portions.  But  as  against  the  ipse  dixit  of  current  theorists, 

1  Zcitschrift  fur  Kirchliche  WIssenschaft,  etc.  (1880),  p.  504 

2  Das  Deuteronomium,  p.  160. 

VoL.  XLI.  No.  164. 
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who  have  come  to  assume  it  as  proved  that  Deuteronomy  is 
simply  block-work  tliroughout,  where  sandstone  from  the  Exile 
is  found  side  by  side  with  the  granite  and  gneiss  of  earlier 
periods,  it  should  be  decisive.  As  well  in  the  strikingly 
logical  arrangement  of  its  everywhere  harmonious  material 
as  in  the  confessed  coloring  of  vocabulary  and  style,  the 
work,  in  its  main  features,  is  a  demonstrable  unity. 

In  the  second  place,  it  can  be  confidently  maintained  that, 
whoever  penned  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  as  amanuensis 
or  historiographer,  if  its  own  clear  and  continually  repeated 
testimony  is  to  be  accepted,  Moses  is  responsible  both  for  its 
substance  and  literary  form.  It  does  not  simply  belong  to 
his  time ;  it  actually  originated  with  him.  It  is  essentially 
the  product  of  his  divinely  illuminated  mind,  is  thoroughly 
penetrated  by  his  spirit,  and  in  outward  arrangement  still 
carries  throughout  the  peculiar  individual  impression  he  left 
upon  it.  It  would  surprise  one  unacquainted  with  the  subject 
to  know  how  large  a  portion  of  the  book  is  put  directly  into 
the  mouth  of  the  lawgiver,  and  is  represented  to  be  spoken 
by  him.  By  actual  enumeration  of  verses,  it  makes  fifteen 
sixteenths  of  the  whole  matter.  Out  of  nearly  a  thousand 
verses,  there  are  but  about  sixty  that  are  not  in  the  form  of 
direct  address,  that  is,  that  do  not  purport  to  be  the  word- 
for-word  utterances  of  Moses  himself.  If  the  first  thirty 
chapters  be  taken  by  themselves,  tlie  relative  disproportion 
is  much  more  marked  ;  the  average  of  introductory  or  ex¬ 
planatory  material  to  what  rem.ains  being  only  about  that  of 
a  single  verse  to  a  chapter.  All  of  the  rest  might  be  included 
in  quotation  marks. 

It  is  by  no  means  assumed  that  Moses  was  not  also  the 
author  of  a  part  at  least  of  this  subsidiary  material.  But 
the  attention  is  now  invited  to  tlie  extraordinary  form  in 
which  almost  the  wliole  book  appears.  The  space  required 
for  introducing  the  speaker,  stating  the  circumstances  under 
which  his  series  of  addresses  took  place,  and  what  occurred 
after  they  were  over  is  the  least  possible,  it  would  seem, 
for  perspicuity.  The  rest  comes  under  the  simple  rubric : 
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“These  are  tlie  words  which  Moses  spake  to  all  Israel” 
(i.  1),  or  something  of  that  nature.  The  name  of  the  law¬ 
giver  is  found  thirty  seven  times  in  the  book,  and  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  it  is  introduced  with  the  special  purpose  of 
connecting  him  authoritatively  with  its  matter.  The  strictly 
legislative  portion  (xii.-xxvi.)  shares  this  peculiarity  equally 
with  the  historical ;  the  first  person  being  used  without  ex¬ 
ception.  Omitting  the  last  chapter,  describing  what  took 
place  after  Moses  relinquished  his  leadership,  there  are  less 
than  half  a  dozen  exceptions  to  tliis  uniform  classification  of 
the  contents.  Everything  else  is  stamped  aiid  sealed,  as  it 
were,  by  such  words  as,  “  Moses  spoke,”  “  Moses  commanded,” 
“  Tlic  Lord  said  to  Moses.”  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance, 
and  one  which  cannot  be  overlooked  or  evaded  in  any  wortliy 
discussion  of  the  genuineness  of  Deuteronomy.  If  the  person 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  tlie  book  as  we  now  have  it, 
whoever  he  may  liave  been,  had  deliberately  set  out  to  place 
beyond  all  dispute  the  question  of  Mosaic  responsibility  for 
its  contents,  it  would  be  hard  to  say  how  he  could  have 
stated  it  more  carefully  or  wisely. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Not  only  is  Moses  made  responsible 
for  the  substance  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  he  is  equally 
so  for  its  literary  construction  and  expression.  It  is  declared 
that  he  wrote  it  (xxxi.  9,  24),  and  wrote  it  “  to  the  end”  — 
an  addition  of  no  slight  importance.  It  is  true  that  tlie  term 
employed  is  “  this  law,”  “  this  book  of  the  law.”  Still,  there 
ought  to  be  no  uncertainty  on  that  account,  considering  the 
form  in  which  the  work  is  cast,  its  own  usage  as  it  respects 
this  very  term,  and  the  admitted  unity  of  language  and  style 
throughout.  The  whole  book  up  to  this  point  is  meant. 
Moreover,  the  so-called  “  Song  of  Moses  ”  (xxxii.)  cannot 
be  excluded.  Of  this,  too,  it  is  said  that  Moses  wrote  it  at 
God’s  command,  and  taught  it  to  the  children  of  Israel 
(xxxi.  22).  Of  the  blessing  with  which  it  is  declared  that 
“  Moses  the  man  of  God  blessed  the  children  of  Israel  before 
his  death,”  it  is  nowhere  specifically  announced,  indeed,  that 
he  also  composed  it  and  left  it  in  a  written  form.  The  cir- 
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cumstances,  however,  leave  scarcely  any  other  inference 
open.  He  was  not  a  man  to  recite  another’s  composition  on 
such  an  occasion.  And  if  he  thouglit  it  needful  permanently 
to  shape  and  fix  the  foregoing  historical  and  legislative 
records,  and  was  concerned  not  to  leave  them  to  the  uncer¬ 
tainties  of  oral  tradition,  he  would  not  tliink  it  less  needful 
to  do  it  with  this  series  of  predictions,  whose  fine  shading  of 
thought  might  be  still  more  easily  obscured  and  lost. 

In  saying  now,  however,  that  we  have  the  authority  of 
Deuteronomy  that  Moses  composed  and  wrote  Deuteronomy, 
we  do  not  say,  necessarily,  that  it  teaches  that  it  is  actually 
his  autograph ;  it  may  or  may  not  be  that.  The  Epistles 
ascrilted  to  Paul  are  no  less  truly  his,  and  were  no  less 
certainly  written  by  him,  because  his  own  hand  was  not 
mechanically  employed  on  many  of  them.  It  is  simply  meant 
that  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  makes  the  claim  that  it  is 
Mosaic  in  its  present  literary  plan  and  structure ;  but  this 
is  meant.  And  it  is  more,  and  is  clearly  intended  to  be 
more,  than  saying  that  the  book  is  substantially  Mosaic,  gets 
its  authority,  under  God,  from  Moses.  It  means  that  it  was 
written  under  his  eye,  and  received  his  approval  as  correctly 
reporting  his  utterances,  which  make  up  almost  the  whole  of 
it.  And  it  is  not  without  significance  that  after  authorita¬ 
tively  connecting  the  lawgiver  so  many  times  by  name  with 
the  general  contents  of  the  work,  and  then  ascribing  to  him 
the  writing  of  it  to  the  end,  it  is  further  stated  that  the  book 
thus  completed  was  by  him  formally  committed  to  the  custody 
of  the  Levites  for  preservation  beside  the  ark  (xxxi.  24  f.). 
How  in  the  face  of  all  this  circumstantial  detail,  whose  truth¬ 
fulness  as  a  whole  or  in  any  particular  there  is  not  the 
slightest  historical  ground  for  questioning,  one  can  still  say 
that  Deuteronomy  makes  no  claim  to  be  the  work  of  Moses, 
it  is  not  easy  to  understand.  Or,  admitting  that  such  a  claim 
is  made,  and  so  made,  as  well  by  implication  as  direct  state¬ 
ment,  over  and  over,  in  every  part,  conspicuously,  emphati¬ 
cally,  one  can  hold  that  it  is  simply  for  effect,  and  was 
never  intended  to  represent  a  fact,  is  quite  as  inexplicable. 
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Why,  it  may  be  asked,  if  tliis  were  the  case,  is  there  no¬ 
where  discoverable  in  earlier  or  later  Jewish  history  the 
shadow  of  a  tradition  that  language  is  here  used  with  so 
unheard  of  a  license  ?  Is  it  credible  that  the  whole  Jewish 
race  from  Moses  to  Jesus  Chi-ist  can  have  conspired  to  pose 
before  the  world  in  so  false  a  character,  and  that  too  in  the 
face  of  a  statute  for  which  mankind  is  confessedly  their  debtor  : 
“Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbor”? 
Is  it  likely  that  any  small  portion  of  it  colluded  to  hoodwink 
the  rest,  and  succeeded  in  doing  it  so  far  as  to  make  them 
believe  that  they  themselves  ha  d  been  eye-witnesses  of  various 
great  events  during  a  long  period  of  years  of  which  they  were 
as  ignorant  as  the  man  in  the  moon  ?  “We  saw,”  says  the 
speaker,  —  you  as  well  as  I, — “  the  sons  of  the  Anakim”  (i. 
28).  “  In  the  wilderness  thou  didst  see  how  the  Lord  did  bare 
thee  as  a  man  doth  bear  his  son  (i.  31).  “  And  I  instructed 
Joshua  at  that  time”  [mark!  Joshua,  the  man  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  Moses],  “  saying.  Thine  eyes  have  seen  all  that  the 
Lord  did  to  these  two  kings  ”  (iii.  21).  Again,  alluding  to 
specific  circumstances,  “  Your  eyes  have  seen  all  that  the 
Lord  did  because  of  Baal-Peor”  (iv.  3;  cf.  Num.  xxv.  3). 
And  not  only  does  the  writer  assume  and  affirm,  but  he 
denies  the  opposite :  “  I  speak  not  to  your  children,  who 
have  not  known  and  who  have  not  seen  the  chastisement  of 
the  Lord  your  God,  his  greatness,  liis  mighty  hand,  and  his 
outstretched  arm  ”  (xi.  2).  And  near  the  end  of  the  book, 
as  well  (xxix.  3-5):  “Ye  have  seen  all  that  the  Lord  did 

before  your  eyes, . the  great  temptations, . the  signs, 

and  those  great  miracles . And  I  have  led  you  forty 

years  in  the  wilderness.”  Four  times,  and  in  each  of  the 
.three  leading  sections  (ii.  7  ;  viii.  4 ;  xxix.  4),  the  length  of 
time  spent  by  Israel  in  the  eventful  journey  from  Egypt  is 
alluded  toj  If  this  be  invention,  it  matters  not  in  what 

1  It  is  true  that  elsewhere  a  whole  pcncration  is  said  to  have  fallen  in  the 
wilderness  (cf.  Num.  xx\n.  G4,  GH).  It  was,  however,  only  the  males  over  twenty 
years  of  ape  who  had  been  put  under  the  ban  (Num.  i.  a,  45,  49).  The  Levites 
had  been  exempt  as  well  as  the  women  and  youth.  So  that  the  congregation 
was  still  identical  with  that  which  left  Egypt. 
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king’s  reign,  or  under  what  prophetic  or  priestly  sanction 
it  was  concocted ;  its  impudence  and  dishonesty  arc  only 
equalled  hy  the  stupidity  of  the  people  that  did  not  discover 
that  it  was  so,  or  discovering  and  knowing  it,  have  never  made 
a  sign  that  they  accepted  it  otherwise  than  as  literal  fact. 

It  is  claimed,  however,  that  there  arc  indubitable  marks  of 
a  later  origin  stamped  on  the  book  itself — anachronisms,  con¬ 
tradictions,  incidental  remarks,  geographical,  ethnographical, 
or  explanatory  —  that,  whatever  else  may  appear  to  favor  a 
Mosaic  origin,  point  to  a  period  long  subsequent  to  his  day  for 
its  composition  ;  at  least,  for  the  form  in  which  it  now  appears. 
It  may  be  well  to  consider  here  tliese  objections,  as  far  as 
they  relate  to  the  historical  portions-  of  Deuteronomy,^  before 
adducing  additional  reasons  in  support  of  Mosaic  authorship. 
Still,  let  it  be  understood  that  it  is  not  regarded  as  a  matter 
of  superlative  importance.  The  fly  on  the  elephant’s  back 
does  not  detract  from  tlie  majesty  of  tlie  elephant. 

It  may  be  acknowledged  at  the  outset,  witliout  yielding  an 
iota  as  it  concerns  the  main  point  at  issue,  that  our  book  has 
some  scraj)s  of  supplementary  material ;  as,  for  example,  to 
mention  the  principal  one,  the  twelve  verses  of  the  closing 
chapter.  And  here  and  there  a  remark  is  thrown  in,  pos¬ 
sibly  editorial,  or  of  the  nature  of  what  might  originally 
have  been  a  gloss,  which,  because  there  was  no  other  place 
to  put  it,  has  found  its  way  into  the  text.  But  every  such 
case  bears  unmistakable  witness  to  itself.  There  is  just  as 
little  danger,  in  our  book,  of  confounding  this  subsidiary 
matter  with  the  body  of  the  work  as  there  would  be  if  it  ap¬ 
peared  in  another  character,  or  was  printed  in  a  different  color. 
As  already  noticed,  nfteen  sixteentlis  of  Deuteronomy  is  in  the 
form  of  direct  address ;  the  name  of  the  si)eaker  being  in  every 
instance  given,  and  being  in  every  instance  tlie  same.  To 
cite  these  exceptions,  therefore,  as  evidence  that  a  fictitious 
writer  of  a  later  day  has  unwittingly  betrayed  himself,  is  to 
make  a  sim[)leton  of  the  writer.  Either  he  meant  to  conceal 

^  The  laws  have  l)ccn  examined  in  previous  articles.  See  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
for  Oct.  1883,  and  for  January  of  this  year. 
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his  identity,  or  he  did  not.  If  he  did,  and  carelessly  dro|)j)C(l 
into  this  method  of  speaking,  it  was  an  example  of  imbecility 
wholly  nnworthy  of  the  author  of  a  book  like  this.  If  he  did 
not  mean  to  conceal  his  identity,  but  to  have  it  understood 
that  he  was  some  writer  subsequent  to  Moses,  then  he  just  as 
certainly  meant  to  have  it  understood  that  only  for  the  occa¬ 
sional  remarks  appearing  as  sucli  to  the  dullest  intellect  is 
he  responsible,  and  that  they  are  in  no  sense  or  degree  in¬ 
tended  to  toucli  the  question  of  the  proper  authorshi[)  of  the 
book,  which  in  more  than  a  score  of  eases  is  directly  imputed 
to  l^Ioscs. 

This  supplementary  matter,  however,  it  is  to  be  carefully  n(3- 
ticed,  insignificant  as  it  is  in  amount,  —  making  up,  if  we  omit 
the  concluding  sections,  but  two  per  cent  of  the  whole,  —  is  far 
from  being  of  one  character.  Tlie  most  of  it  is  in  the  form  of 
introductory  statements  or  historical  reminiscences,  quite  per- 
tineiit  to  the  context,  and  differing  from  it  only  in  the  one 
circumstance  that  it  is  expressed  in  the  third  person,  instead  of 
the  first.  If  it  did  not  originate  with  Moses,  there  is  no  int  imation 
or  jiroof  that  it  did  not.  The  mere  fact  that  he  is  represented 
as  one  spoken  of,  instead  of  speaking,  —  the  analogy  of  other 
biblical  hooks  being  the  standard,  —  is  wholly  unimportant. 
What  is  actually  given  out  as  spoken  by  Moses  in  propria 
persona  could  not  be  so  represented  without  some  such  nar¬ 
rative  portions.  It  is  not  the  handle  of  the  knife  that  cuts  ; 
but  the  handle  is  no  unnecessary  means  in  the  process. 
Whether,  therefore,  Moses  is  to  be  directly  chargeable  with 
sucli  prefatory  remarks  as  “  These  are  the  words  which 
Moses  spake  (i.  1  f.)  ;  This  is  the  law  which  Moses  set 
before  the  children  of  Israel  ”  (iv.  44)  ;  “  Moses  called  unto 
all  Israel,  and  said  unto  them”  (v.  1),  and  some  other  like 
things,  is  only  of  the  slightest  consequence  in  its  bearing  on 
the  question  of  the  genuineness  of  Deuteronomy.  He  surely 
may  have  been  the  author  of  them  for  all  that  anybody  knows 
to  the  contrary.  Inherent  improliability  arising  from  their 
contents  and  form  there  is  none.  But  when  these  jiarts  are 
subtracted  from  the  one  sixteenth  of  the  book  not  included 
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iii  addresses  positively  ascribed  to  Moses,  the  residuum  is 
scarcely  worth  disputing  about.  It  cannot,  as  already  inti¬ 
mated,  fairly  be  made  a  ground  of  dispute,  if  it  be  agreed 
that  it  is  of  tlie  nature  of  later  editorial  additions,  but  only 
as  it  is  understood  to  represent  the  writer  of  the  book.  And 
then  we  have  the  question  to  settle.  Is  it  of  such  a  character 
as  to  misrepresent  a  Moses  of  the  Exodus  ? 

In  tlie  first  chapter,  for  example,  the  remark  in  verse  2, 
“Tliere  are  eleven  days’  journey  from  llorcb  by  way  of  Mount 
Seir  unto  Kadesh-barnea  ”  ;  and  in  ver.se  11,  “  Tlie  Lord  God 
of  your  fathers  make  you  a  thousand  times  as  many  as  ye 
are,  and  bless  you  as  he  hath  promised  you,”  are  obviously 
parenthetical.  The  latter  may  liave  been  uttered  by  the 
author  of  the  work ;  the  former  is  somewhat  less  likely  to 
have  been.  Still,  even  such  a  remark  would  not  liave  been 
without  its  force  on  his  Ups,  as  showing  tliat  a  journey  of 
eleven  days,  about  one  hundred  and  sixty-live  miles,  had 
been  prolonged  on  account  of  Israel’s  intractablencss,  to  one 
of  many  toilsome  years.  But  if  any  one  is  disposed  to  object 
to  such  an  explanation  as  forced,  let  it  pass.  There  is  really 
too  little  involved  to  require  a  discussion.  Let  it  be  sup¬ 
posed —  it  is  as  fair  a  supposition  as  any  other  —  that  some 
later  hand,  some  editor,  even  as  late  a  one  as  Ezra,  made 
the  addition,  as  ho  would  no  doubt  feel  that  he  had  a  perfect 
i‘ight  to  do ;  it  would  not  prove  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy 
Exilian  ;  it  would  not  cast  so  much  as  a  shadow  on  its  essen¬ 
tial  authority  or  genuinenes.s. 

Again,  at  ii.  10-12  (cf.  vs.  29)  the  narrative  is  similarly 
interrupted  by  a  remark  concerning  the  peoples  who  had 
dwelt  in  Moab  before  Lot  obtained  possession,  and  in  vs.  20- 
23  of  those  who  had  previously  occupied  the  land  of  the 
Ammonites.  These  passages,  also,  may  be  editorial  notes. 
Their  form  encourages  such  an  hyj)othesis.  They  arc  quite 
unique,  and  even  in  our  English  version  arc  put  in  paren¬ 
thesis.  In  that  case  they  offer  direct  evidence  that  the  work 
as  a  whole  has,  and  by  even  the  cursory  reader  is  assumed  to 
have,  a  point  of  view  and  a  course  of  thought  that  is  peculiarly 
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its  own.  In  other  words,  as  thus  regarded,  they  could  not  be 
used  as  marks  for  determining  tlie  age  of  the  work  in  which 
they  are  found,  since  they  form  no  real  part  of  it.  But 
there  is  no  imperative  necessity  for  holding  them  to  be  later 
additions.^  Very  late  additions,  it  is  clear,  they  cannot  be  ; 
they  imply  too  exact  a  geograpliical  knowledge,  and  the 
other  circumstances  are  too  detailed.  Besides,  they  have  an 
immediate  bearing  on  the  thought  of  tlie  context.  If  God 
had  driven  out  many  and  strong  nations  before  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  Lot,  and  given  them  now  a  permanent  possession 
which  was  not  to  be  disturbed,  would  he  do  less  for  the 
descendants  of  Abraham  and  Jacob  ?  Whoever  wrote  these 
verses  had  the  intention  of  making  the  most  of  a  fact  en¬ 
couraging  to  the  Israelites  on  the  eve  of  the  Conquest.  Noth¬ 
ing,  consequently,  could  be  in  closer  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
our  book.  And  then,  further,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
if  Moses  had  wished  to  introduce  such  incidental  matter,  he 
was  shut  up  to  this  method  of  doing  it.  Foot-notes  were 
out  of  the  question.  Other  ancient  writers,  and  those  not  so 
ancient  as  he,  like  Herodotus,  have  written  in  the  same  way.^ 

The  note  in  iii.  9,  “  Hermon  the  Sidonians  call  Sirion,  and 
the  Amorites  call  it  Shenir,”  has  not  the  same  clear  motive 
underlying  it,  and  may  be  said  to  be  logically  unnecessary  to 

1  The  perfects  in  the  last  part  of  verse  12  may  easily  enough  be  prophetic 
perfects,  and  there  is  no  inappropriatencss  in  the  way  of  speaking  in  verse  22 
of  the  children  of  Esau  in  Moses’  time  as  dwelling  in  Seir,  f-tn  “IS.  Sime 
offers  another  explanation,  referring  the  “  land  of  his  possession  ”  to  the  con¬ 
quests  that  had  already  been  made  east  of  the  Jordan.  “  The  contexts  proves 
the  accuracy  of  this  rendering.  *  Behold,’  it  is  said  a  few  lines  afterwards 
(Deut.  ii.  24),  ‘I  have  given  into  thine  hand  Sihon  the  Amoritc,  king  of  Hesh- 
bon,  and  his  land,  begin,  possess.’  The  beginning  of  the  conquest  is  the  point 
insisted  on  by  the  writer  of  Deuteronomy,  not  its  completion,  of  which  he  could 
have  known  nothing.” — The  Kingdom  of  All  Israel,  p.  438. 

^  In  Chap.  exxv.  Book  1  (See  Rawlinson’s  Herod.,  Vol.  i.  p.  248  f.),  forex- 
ample,  a  case  quite  similar  to  ours  is  found,  where  a  narrative  concerning  Cynis 
is  broken  in  upon  by  a  description  of  tne  different  tribes  that  made  up  the  Per¬ 
sian  nation.  “  Now  the  Persian  nation  is  made  up  of  many  tribes.  Those 
which  Cyrus  assembled  and  persuaded  to  revolt  from  the  Medes  were  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ones  on  which  all  the  others  depended.  These  are  the  Pasargadae,  the 
Maraphians,  and  the  Maspians,  of  whom  the  Pasargadae  are  the  noblest.’* 

Vol.  XLl.  No.  104.  81 
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the  lliouglit  of  the  context.  But  when  the  importance  of 
this  mountain  as  a  landmark  in  Palestine  is  considered,  such 
a  specification  of  its  several  names  cannot  be  regarded  as 
altogether  superfluous.  The  question  how  Moses  could  have 
been  informed  of  the  facts  here  stated  has  been  mooted. 
Since  it  has  come  to  light,  however,  that  both  of  these  foreign 
designations  of  Hermon  were  well  known  in  the  cognate  As¬ 
syrian  tongue,^  it  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  serious.  It 
is  also  worthy  of  attention  that  both  of  tliese  alternative 
names  for  the  mountain  appear  in  the  later  Hebrew  literature 
(Ps.  xxix.  6 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  5  ;  Cant.  iv.  8 ;  1  Chron.  v.  23). 

And  so,  still  further,  in  the  immediate  context  (vs.  11), 
what  is  said  of  Og’s  bedstead  or  sarcophagus ;  and,  again, 
of  the  son  of  Manassch  (vs.  14),  that  he  called  the  land  he 
had  obtained  possession  of  by  his  own  name  “  unto  this  day,” 
one  may  explain  as  he  will,  the  coloring  of  the  passages  is 
most  emphatically  not  such  as  might  have  been  expected  in 
a  work  written  as  late  as  the  seventh  century  B.c.  A  critic 
must  be  hard  pushed  to  take  refuge  in  such  a  position.  It 
has,  indeed,  been  objected  that  there  would  have  been  no 
occasion  for  calling  the  attention  of  Moses’  contemporaries 
to  such  particulars  concerning  the  land  of  Bashan,its  king  of 
gigantic  stature,  and  the  like.  But  that  is  not  the  point.  It 
was  not  enough  that  they  already  knew  these  things.  Deu¬ 
teronomy  contains,  it  is  to  be  observed,  an  important  addition 
beyond  the  account  in  Numbers  (xxxii.  41).  It  cites  the 
circumstance  in  order  to  draw  an  important  lesson  from 
it,  as  in  the  case  just  considered.  The  sixty  so-called 
cities  that  had  been  captured  wore  no  easy  prey  for  any 
marauding  bands ;  they  were  fortified  towns  (see  vs.  4,  5), 
“  fenced  with  high  walls,  gates,  and  bars.”  The  victories 

1  Schrader,  Kcilinschriften,  etc.,  p.  l.'iSf. 

2  In  view  of  what  modern  research  has  brought  to  light  concerning  these 
giant  cities  of  Bashan,  we  are  not  only  not  surprised  at  such  a  reminiscence 
from  the  lips  of  Moses,  but  rather  that  he  passes  over  the  matter  with  on/y  a 
slight  reminiscence.  Cf.  Porter,  Five  Years  in  Damascus  (London,  1855) ; 
Giant  Cities  of  Bashan  and  Syria’s  Holy  Places  (London,  1860) ;  Burton  and 
Drake,  Unexplored  Syria  (London,  1872).  The  difficulty  that  in  Deuteronomy, 
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had  been  signal  ones.  Should  not  the  memory  of  what  God 
had  then  wrouglit  on  their  behalf  inspire  hope  now,  when 
they  confronted  the  [)roblcm  of  conquering  a  home  for  them¬ 
selves  beyond  the  river.  Such  an  allusion,  therefore,  is  no 
inadvertence.  It  precisely  represents  and  voices  the  main 
purpose  of  the  book. 

Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  concluding  words  “  unto  this 
day”  that  necessitates  a  different  conclusion.  It  means  no 
more  than  “  so  far,”  “  until  now.”  Some  months,  at  least, 
had  elapsed  since  these  heroic  tasks  had  been  so  thoroughly 
accomplished  by  the  son  of  Manasseh  ;  and  that  was  time 
enough  to  justify  this  familiar  phrase.  It  is  similarly  used 
by  contemporaneous  writers.  “  Ye  have  not  left  your  breth¬ 
ren  these  many  days,  unto  this  day,”  said  Joshua  to  the  two 
tribes  and  a  half  tribe  that  had  assisted  their  brethren  in 
their  earlier  military  occupation  of  Canaan  (Josh.  xxii.  3). 
And  subsequently,  in  reviewing  his  own  life,  this  second 
great  captain  of  Israel  says  to  the  people  whom  he  had  so 
often  led  to  victory :  “  But  3’^ou,  no  man  liath  been  able  to 
stand  before  you  unto  this  day  ”  (Josh,  xxiii.  9).  There  is 
no  room  for  uncertainty  in  these  passages  as  to  the  length 
of  time  meant  to  be  covered  by  the  words  “  unto  this  day.” 
It  is  illogical,  consequently,  to  base  upon  them  as  used  in 
Deuteronomy  an  argument  for  the  post-Mosaic  origin  of  the 
book,  even  supposing  them  to  be  an  original  and  constituent 
part  of  it. 

Again,  it  is  claimed  that  the  writer  of  Deuteronomy  betrays 
himself  as  one  impersonating  Moses  by  his  peculiar  use  of 
the  Hebrew  words  issa,  rendered  “  beyond  Jordan,” 
showing  that  he  writes  from  the  point  of  view  of  Palestine 
proper,  and  not  of  the  plains  of  Moab.  We  submit  that  it  is 
not  the  writer  of  Deuteronomy  who  betrays  himself,  but  the 
objector,  who  puts  a  quibble  in  the  place  of  a  reason.  Tliis 
expression  occurs  ten  times  in  our  book  (i.  1,  5 ;  iii.  8,  20, 

Jair  alone  is  mentioned  as  the  conqueror  and  possessor  of  Bashan,  while  in 
Numbers  Nobah  is  made  to  share  it  with  him,  and  the  apparent  discrepaney  in 
the  number  of  cities  are  explained,  among  other  things,  by  Kurtz,  —  History  of 
the  Old  Covenant  (Phila.  1859),  iii.  467. 
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25 ;  iv.  41, 46,47, 49 ;  xi.  30).  Tliere  is  not  one  case  among 
them  that  without  positive  violence  and  a  false  exegesis  will 
permit  the  inference  that  has  been  drawn  from  it.  The 
words  mean,  taken  by  themselves,  “  at  the  crossing  of  the 
Jordan.”  Used  alone  they  point  neither  to  the  east  or  the 
west  side.  Just  what  is  meant  in  any  given  instance  is  a 
matter  which  can  be  determined  only  by  the  context.  The 
writer  of  this  book,  in  fact,  employs  the  words  in  the  very 
same  passage,  intelligibly  and  with  clear  intention,  to  mean 
now  the  east  and  again  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan  (iii.  8, 
20).  Conscious  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  phrase,  he  uses  it  in 
no  single  case  where  misunderstanding  might  arise  that  he 
lias  not  himself  guarded  against  it.  He  says,  “  on  this  side 
Jordan  in  the  plain  over  against  the  Red  Sea  ”  ;  or,  on  this 
side  Jordan  in  the  land  of  Moab  ”  ;  or,  “  toward  the  sun¬ 
rising”;  or,  “by  the  way  where  the  sun  goeth  down.” 
Every  passage  of  the  ten  is  thus  rigorously  insured  against 
the  possibility  of  error  by  means  of  an  added  explanation, 
excepting  one  (iii.  20),  which  does  not  need  it.  How  absurd, 
in  these  circumstances,  the  ado  that  lias  been  made,  and 
continues  to  be  made,  over  these  words  by  critics,  learned 
and  unlearned,  who  seem  never  to  have  thoroughly  examined 
the  connection  in  which  they  stand. 

Once  more,  the  thread  of  direct  address  which  prevails  in 
the  book  is  singularly  dropped  in  the  tenth  chapter  (vs.  6, 
7).  Moses  is  represented  as  discoursing  of  what  took  place 
at  Sinai.  The  first  tables  of  the  law  had  been  broken,  the 
second  prepared,  and  the  ten  commandments  written  upon 
them  by  the  finger  of  God.  “  And  I  turned  about,”  he  says, 
“and  came  down  from  the  mount,  and  put  the  tables  in  the 
ark  which  I  had  made ;  and  there  they  are,  as  the  Lord  com¬ 
manded  me.”  Upon  this  follow  two  verses  in  the  narrative 
form,  relating  to  certain  journeys  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wil¬ 
derness  and  Aaron’s  death,  —  events  that  occurred  many 
years  later,  the  latter  nearly  forty  years  afterward,  —  from 
which  the  speaker  just  as  suddenly  goes  back  to  the  first 
person  again,  and  to  what  happened  at  Sinai.  The  thought 
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is  as  closely  connected  in  verses  five  and  eight  as  though 
there  had  been  no  diversion.  It  looks  like  what  would  be 
called  in  geology  a  fault,  a  displacement  of  material.  Still, 
it  may  not  be  so.  Reasons  of  more  or  less  pertinence  have 
been  given  why  Moses  himself  might  have  intentionally  di¬ 
gressed  in  this  way.  But  for  our  purpose  it  is  enough  to 
notice  that  the  digression  does  not  reach  beyond  the  Mosaic 
age.  There  is  nothing  in  it  to  suggest  the  tampering  of  a 
later  hand.  If  it  be  out  of  place,  it  is  not  out  of  character. 
If  it  be  a  fragment,  it  is  to  all  appearance  a  fragment  of 
Deuteronomy,  and  bears  the  marks  of  the  period  of  the 
Exodus.^ 

Finally,  the  so-called  Blessing  of  Moses”  (xxxiii.  1“29), 
although  introduced  as  from  him,  as  we  have  already  no¬ 
ticed,  is  denied  to  be  his,  because  Moses,  it  is  said,  would 
never  have  styled  himself  the  “  man  of  God,”  as  the  title 
designates  him.  This,  however,  is  not  so  certain.  He  surely 
might  have  done  so  without  presumption.  It  is  simply  the 
name  of  an  office,  and  the  very  same  that  elsewhere  in  this 
book  Moses  claims  for  himself,  when  he  says :  “  A  prophet 
shall  the  Lord  your  God  raise  up  unto  you  like  to  me  ”  (xviii. 
15).  Still,  suppose  that  Moses  did  not  write  the  title  of  the 
poem,  it  would  not  follow  that  the  poem  is  not  his,  as  some¬ 
body  in  the  ancient  time  —  everybody,  as  far  as  we  know  — 
affirms  that  it  is.  Tliere  is  nothing  that  appears  from  the 
simple  reading  of  it  that  should  lead  an  unbiased  mind  to  a 
contrary  conclusion.  And  Volck,  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
later  editions  of  Gesenius’  Hebrew  Lexicon,  who  has  written 
an  exhaustive  and  masterly  monograph  of  nearly  two  hundred 
octavo  pages  on  its  less  than  thirty  verses,  reaches  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  poem  itself  to  justify  the 
calling  in  question  the  correctness  of  its  title.^ 

^  The  list  of  places  to  and  from  which  the  journcyings  are  here  said  to  have 
been  made  are,  in  general,  the  same  as  those  found  in  Numbers  (xxxiii.  30-33); 
but  they  differ  somewhat  in  their  spelling,  and  are  given  in  a  different  order.  It 
is  not  to  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  Israelites  traversed  the  same  ground 
more  than  once,  and  in  different  directions. 

2  Dcr  Segen  Mosc’s  Untersucht  und  Ausgelegt  (Erlangen,  1873).  Cf.  pp. 
154-160. 
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These,  now,  are  the  anachronisms,  contradictions,  geo¬ 
graphical  and  ethnographical  remarks  which,  as  far  as  the 
historical  portions  of  Deuteronomy  are  concerned,  have  been 
so  much  magnified  by  recent  critics  as  furnishing  positive 
evidence  of  the  post-Mosaic  origin  of  tlie  book.  I  am  not  aware 
that  there  are  others  of  any  significance.  How  far  from  over¬ 
powering  in  quantity  do  they  appear  beside  the  tliirty  chap¬ 
ters  of  solid  matter  in  the  midst  of  which  they  stand  !  And  in 
quality  they  are  even  more  disaiipointing.  They  are  admitted 
to  be  exceptions  to  the  ruling  form  of  the  book  ;  but  they  do 
not  give  the  response  to  adequate  tests  which  they  have  been 
said  to  give  and  been  counted  on  to  give.  We  fail  to  find  in 
one  of  them  any  indications,  open  or  covert,  that  the  book  of 
which  they  form  a  part  is  the  product  of  Hezekiali’s  reforms 
or  Hilkiah^s  finesse.  Most  of  them  are  but  loosely  attached 
to  the  text  at  liest.  If  they  were  taken  bodily  out  of  it, 
the  book  would  be  still  left  complete  in  all  its  essential 
features.  Let  them  be  looked  upon  either  as  instances  where 
the  writer  forgot  himself,  and  unconsciously  assumed  his 
real  character,  —  a  supposition  totally  out  of  harmony  with 
their  nature,  —  or  as  later  editorial  supplements  and  super¬ 
fluities,  there  is  nothing  in  either  case  to  justify  the  enormous 
conclusions  that  have  been  drawn  from  them.  They  are 
quite  of  the  same  stock  as  the  body  of  the  book.  Tlie  writer 
or  writers  of  them  move  in  the  same  circle  of  ideas  that 
rule  throughout,  wear  the  rough  garments  of  the  Israelitish 
wanderers,  speak  the  dialect  of  the  recent  slaves  of  Egypt. 
Whatever,  in  short,  any  supposed  later  writer  or  compiler 
may  be  thought  to  have  overlooked  in  the  form  of  the  book 
to  make  it  appear  outwardly  other  than  Mosaic  gives  no  shred 
of  encouragement  to  the  theory  that  it  belongs  to  a  later  age, 
after  Joshua,  after  Samuel,  after  David,  after  the  earthquake 
throes  that  divided  the  kingdom,  after  the  reforms  of  an  Asa 
or  the  pestilential  wickedness  of  an  Ahaz  or  a  Manasseh. 
The  positive  evidence,  as  far  as  any  exists,  points  uniformly 
in  one  direction ;  and  the  negative  evidence,  if  so  it  may  be 
called,  does  not  disprove,  but  confirms  it. 
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Suppose  the  book  were  a  composition  of  the  royal  period, 
as  it  has  become  largely  the  mode  to  affirm,  or  a  mosaic  out 
of  different  periods,  none  of  them  as  early  as  David,  and  that 
the  ecclesiastical  enthusiast  who  wrote  it  or  edited  it  actually 
sometimes  forgot  his  ro/e,  as  it  has  been  asserted  the  Dcuteron- 
omist  has  done.  Would  he  have  left  the  traces  of  it  tliat  we 
find  in  our  work?  What  strange  threads  of  liistory  rather, 
what  bits  of  experience  unknown  to  the  beginnings  of  national 
life,  what  reminiscences  of  sacred  places,  what  possible  and 
every  wa  yj)robable  coloring  of  sentiment,  like  that  which 
makes  the  Psalter  a  mirror  of  Israel’s  inner  being,  might 
have  been  confidently  exjKJcted  in  place  of  the  limited  range 
and  uniform  tenor  of  the  matter  we  actually  find  ?  ^ 

Let  us  select,  for  example,  a  single  prominent  feature  of 
Deuteronomy.  If  it  have  one,  it  is  the  emphasis  it  lays  on  the 
place  of  worship  for  Israel  —  that  it  is  to  be  o/ze,  the  one  which 
the  Lord  their  God  should  choose  for  them.  Nearly  twenty 
times  within  the  s[)acc  of  a  few  chapters  this  matter  is  insisted 
oii,without  deviation  in  form  or  relaxation  from  its  iron  firmness 
of  command.  “  Unto  the  place  which  the  Lord  your  God  shall 
choose  out  of  all  your  tribes  to  put  his  name  there,  unto  his 
habitation  shall  ye  seek,  and  thither  shalt  tliou  come  ”  (xii. 
5).  The  cultus  of  God  was  to  be  confined  to  a  central  shrine. 
The  idolatrous  and  deadly  worship  on  the  “  heights  ”  was  to 

1  “  Vast  changes  took  i)lacein  Israel  during  the  eight  centuries  which  preceded 
the  supposed  forgery.  A  fugitive  host  of  foemen  entered  and  conquered  Pales¬ 
tine,  divided  the  country  among  them,  and  then  for  four  centuries  fought  for 
existence  as  sc])arate  warring  tribes.  From  being  a  republic,  Israel  became  a 
limited  monarchy.  Kings  took  the  place  of  judges,  and  one  of  them  made  the 
Hebrew  State  the  first  empire  of  his  age.  Under  another,  the  kingdom  so  pain¬ 
fully  raised  to  greatness  was  split  in  two,  weakened  by  civil  strife,  and  preyed 
on  by  powerful  neighbors.  At  last  the  larger  of  the  two  fragments,  after 
losing  towns  and  provinces  to  Damascus,  IMoab,  and  Ammon,  was  itself  re¬ 
peatedly  wasted,  and  then  ovei^vhelmcd  by  the  power  of  Assyria.  Literature 
was  cultivated  among  the  Hebrews  during  these  eight  centuries.  Changes,  very 
striking  to  the  imagination,  took  place  in  their  worship  and  in  their  art  of  war. 
But  of  all  these  things  there  is  not  one  word  or  one  hint  in  Deuteronomy.  If  it 
be  a  true  history,  it  could  not  contain  references  to  them.  If  it  be  a  forgery, 
no  man  could  have  written  it  withqut  in  some  way  or  another  showing  his 
hand.”  —  Sime,  Ibid.,  pp.  415,  416. 
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1)0  relentlessly  rooted  out.  The  writer,  it  is  claimed  now, 
liad  his  eye  on  Jerusalem.  He  must  have  had,  if  he  were 
Hilkiah  or  any  protege  of  Ilezekiah.  Not  only  was  his  eye 
upon  it,  but  his  heart  was  full  of  it,  and  a  leading  purpose  of 
his  work  was  to  discourage  worship  at  any  other  point ;  nay, 
to  brand  it  as  a  positive  transgression  of  a  reiterated  law  of 
Jehovah  by  the  mouth  of  his  greatest  legislator.  And  yet 
he  never  gets  beyond  this  form  of  words,  “  unto  the  place 
which  tlie  Lord  your  God  shall  choose  out  of  all  your  tribes.” 
He  uses  it  with  the  history  of  the  Israelitisli  cultus  for  more 
than  lialf  a  millennium  before  him.  He  knew  of  the  sad 
degeneracy  of  the  times  next  succeeding  Joshua ;  of  the 
falseness  of  Eli’s  anointed  sons  ;  of  Samuel’s  heroic  breasting 
of  an  evil  tide ;  the  full  story  of  the  ark  iu  its  wanderings 
from  Gilgal  to  Shiloh  and  from  Sliiloh  to  Kirjath-jearim,  its 
lionors  and  its  neglect,  until  David  brought  it,  with  psalms 
of  rejoicing,  to  its  present  place  on  Mount  Zion.  He  knew 
of  the  temple  of  Solomon  and  its  memorable  dedication  in 
the  presence  of  a  united  and  happy  people.  He  knew  —  the 
writer  of  a  Deuteronomy  of  tlie  seventh  century  must  have 
known  —  of  the  civil  conflicts  that  succeeded  Solomon’s 
reign  ;  of  the  divisive  efforts  of  a  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat ; 
of  tlie  high-handed  idolatry  at  Bethel  and  Beersheba  ;  of  the 
luxurious  Samaria  of  Jeroboam  II. ;  of  Asa’s  reforms,  and 
Elijah’s  challenge  to  Baal’s  priests,  and  Jezebel’s  cruelty, 
and  the  heathenish  Syrian  altar  of  Ahaz  in  the  temple  court. 
And  knowing  it,  we  can  judge  from  the  spirit  that  rules  in 
his  work  what  he  thought  about  it  all  —  liow  keenly  sensitive 
it  made  him  to  the  desperate  woes  of  his  countrymen  and 
the  dishonor  to  liis  God.  And  still  it  is  claimed  tliat  he 
wrote  so  repeatedly  and  so  tamely,  “  unto  the  place  which 

the  Lord  your  God  shall  choose  out  of  all  your  tribes . 

shall  ye  seek.”  It  is  neither  the  sentiment  nor  the  form  of 
sentiment  that  we  miglit  have  expected  in  view  of  such  a 
history.  It  is  quite  too  general  and  too  lax.  The  evil  Jero¬ 
boam  might  have  claimed  it  as  meaning  his  altar,  as  well  as 
the  good  Jehosaphat.  It  is  conceived  in  far  too  calm  and  too 
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colorless  a  spirit.  It  implies  a  unity  where  there  is  already  hot 
dissension  and  every  sign  of  wild  anarchy  for  the  time  to  come. 
It  is  psychologically  impossible,  in  short,  that  a  man  in  the 
midst  of  the  antagonisms  of  the  later  day,  given  a  priest  or 
proplict  of  whatever  unparalleled  nerve  or  adroitness,  could 
have  expressed  himself  in  the  manner  the  writer  of  Deuter¬ 
onomy  has  done  on  the  subject  of  divine  worship. 

Moreover,  let  it  be  remembered  that,  according  to  the 
theory,  the  book  is  to  no  slight  extent  an  invention.  The 
writer  w^as  bound  to  no  method,  was  at  liberty  to  manipulate 
material  or  manufacture  it  to  suit  his  purpose.  Why,  then, 
is  there  nowhere  a  hint  of  such  a  place  as  Jerusalem,  much 
less  of  its  already  historic  sanctuary?  His  chief  object,  it 
is  alleged,  was  to  give  the  temple  cultus  the  advantage  of 
the  oldest  and  the  highest  authority.  How  is  it  conceivable, 
in  these  circumstances,  that  he  should  not  only  use  so  equiv¬ 
ocal  an  expression  as  “  the  place  which  the  Lord  your  God 
shall  choose,”  but  keep  the  precise  place  he  meant,  the 
cynosure  of  mind  and  heart,  so  completely  out  of  view  ? 
More  than  this,  his  representations  are  misleading,  on  any 
such  hypothesis,  and  Jerusalem  is  the  last  place  that  would 
be  thought  of.  One  would  rather  think  of  Jericho,  where 
the  first  great  victory  in  the  promised  land  was  won ;  or 
Mount  Nebo,  where  the  “■  man  of  God  ”  was  buried,  distant 
and  inaccessible  though  it  might  have  been  regarded  at  any 
time  after  tlip  division  of  Canaan  ;  above  all,  of  Mounts  Ehal 
and  Gerizim,  now  within  the  domain  of  the  dreaded  Sargon, 
who  had  captured  Samaria.  Tliese  mountains  occuj)ied  the 
geographical  centre  of  the  land.  The  region  had  long  before 
been  honored  in  patriarchal,  as  it  has  long  since  in  Cliristian, 
story.  It  is  also  represented  as  about  to  be  tlie  scene  of  a 
public  celebration  and  attestation  of  this  very  Deuteronomic 
code,  otherwise  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  the  people.  I 
submit  that,  if  the  writer  of  this  so-called  Fifth  Book  of 
Moses  had  Mount  Zion  in  his  secret  thought,  he  would  never 
have  so  hallowed  and  glorified  the  mountains  Ebal  and  Gerizim, 
and  made  them  as  conspicuous  in  his  work  as  they  arc  in 
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the  landscape  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  would  prove  a  clumsi¬ 
ness  of  literary  execution  with  which  so  deft  a  hand  cannot 
be  charged. 

In  this  connection,  too,  attention  should  bo  called  to  an¬ 
other  quite  as  serious  oversight  of  our  critics  in  their  hunt 
for  evidence  of  the  late  origin  of  Deuteronomy.  It  is  the 
freshness  of  the  peculiar  character  of  its  Egyptian  remi¬ 
niscences,  together  with  tlio  entire  absence  of  allusion,  near 
or  remote,  to  the  Assyrian  power.  It  miglit,  indeed,  be  said, 
to  bo  designed  —  the  chosen  covering  under  wliich  a  clever 
hand  wrought  to  accomplish  the  highest  moral  ends.  But  if 
it  bo  a  covering,  it  is  one  which  a  really  clever  hand  would 
not  at  all  have  needed,  and  which  a  devout  hand  would  never 
have  chosen  or  allowed.  It  is  obvious  here,  too,  that  there 
are  psychological  grounds,  reasons  existing  in  the  nature  of 
things,  making  the  authorship  of  such  a  work  after  the  re¬ 
covery  of  Assyria  (b.c.  000)  and  the  accession  of  Shalma¬ 
neser  II.  (B.c.  858),  wholly  incomprehensible.  If  it  be  diflicult 
to  conceive  of  a  writer  under  the  shadow  of  the  temple,  and 
for  the  sake  of  it,  ignoring  Jerusalem  while  making  prominent 
Ebal  and  its  altar,  it  is  no  less  so  to  think  of  one  making 
everything  of  Egypt,  when,  were  he  a  real  son  of  his  time, 
in  sympathy  with  what  Hebrew  poets  and  seers  are  saying, 
he  should  bo  making  everything  of  Assyria;  at  least,  should 
find  it  impossible  to  be  so  completely  oblivious  of  the  empire 
before  which  Micah  saw  Zion  “  ploughed  as  a  field,”  Jerusa¬ 
lem  “  become  heaps,”  and  the  “  mountain  of  the  house  as 
the  heights  of  the  wood”  (iii.  12).  Egypt  was  politically  a 
nonentity  in  the  period  between  the  middle  of  the  tenth  and 
the  close  of  the  eighth  century  b.c.  Sunk  in  corruptions,  it 
fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  hordes  of  the  Ethiopian  conqueror 
Shabak,  the  So  of  the  biblical  books  (2  Kings  xix.  9  ;  cf.  Isa. 
xxxvii.  9).  Under  Psammetichus  I.,  in  the  seventh  century 
(b.c.  6G4),  it  reached  again  a  moderate  pitch  of  commercial 
prosperity,  but  never  regained  its  former  military  strength. 
In  fact,  after  the  time  of  Rehoboam  the  successor  of  Solomon, 
when  Shishak  successfully  besieged  Jerusalem  (1  Kings  xiv. 
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25),  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel  had  as  little  to  hope 
as  to  fear  from  the  once  formidable  neighbor  of  the  south. 
Sentinels  on  their  watch-towers  were  facing  in  quite  another 
direction. 

It  is  the  Egypt  of  Sethos  L,  Rameses  I.  and  II.,  and  of 
Mcnephtlies  that  has  left  its  indelible  impression  on  the  Penta¬ 
teuch.  The  nearly  twoscore  references  to  it  by  name  in  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy  alone  are  of  unmistakable  significance. 
In  eleven  only  of  the  thirty-four  chapters  do  we  fail  to  find 
them.  They  abound  equally  in  every  part  —  laws  as  well  as 
history.  More  than  half  the  references  are  to  Israel’s  de¬ 
liverance  and  the  signal  manner  of  it.  The  next  largest 
number  are  to  the  wonders  wrought  upon  Pharaoh.  Others 
are  to  the  fact  of  the  hard  servitude,  the  homelessness,  and 
the  oppression  of  Israel.  Four  make  mention  of  what  kind 
of  a  land  Egypt  had  been  found,  its  evil  diseases,  and  its 
methods  of  agriculture.  Could  anything,  for  examjile,  be 
more  true  to  nature  or  more  picturesque  than  this :  “  For 
the  land  of  which  thou  gocst  to  take  possession  is  not  like 
the  land  of  Egypt,  whence  ye  are  come  out,  where  thou 
sowedvst  thy  seed,  and  wateredst  it  with  thy  foot  as  a  garden 
of  herbs”  (xi.  10)  ?  Two  passages  make  tender  allusion  to 
the  circumstances  that  attended  the  going  of  Jacob  into 
Egy{)t,  and  two  contain  terrifying  ones  to  a  possible  future 
thraldom  there.  How  abundant  this  testimony,  and  how 
inexplicable  on  the  supposition  that  our  book  was  written  at 
any  time  between  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat 
and  the  reforms  of  king  Josiah  ?  Moreover,  it  is  of  one 
uniform  character.  Selected  out,  a  shred  here  and  a  shred 
there,  from  the  entire  web,  there  is  no  dissimilarity  of  color 
or  texture.  It  is  a  Shemitic  fabric,  woven  thick  with  threads 
of  Egyptian  memories. 

Suppose  that  this  book,  now,  or  any  considerable  part  of  it, 
had  been  written  at  the  time  when  Hezekiah  took  away  the 
high  places  with  their  altars,  and  commanded  that  worship 
should  be  paid  at  one  altar  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  12),  or  when 
the  more  marked  reforms  that  synchronize  with  the  beginning 
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of  Jeremiah’s  prophecies  were  begun.  Not  only  would  such 
incidental  references  to  Egypt,  in  their  numerousness  and 
in  their  coloring  of  by-gone  days,  surprise  and  baffle  us,  but, 
as  we  have  said,  not  less  the  seeming  utter  obliviousness  of 
the  empire  of  the  North.  The  monuments  fully  confirm 
what  the  biblical  books  had  long  ago  more  than  led  us  to 
infer,  that  for  the  children  of  Israel  in  Palestine,  at  least 
after  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  the  antagonistic 
world-empire  lay  no  longer  on  the  Nile,  but  on  the  Tigris 
and  the  Euphrates.  There  is  scarcely  a  king  from  Ahab 
down  who  did  not  find  himself  harassed  with  problems  that 
concerned  Assyria  or  its  no  less  mighty  successor  at  Babylon. 
Whatever  reforms  of  the  cultus  or  the  civil  polity  were  called 
for  in  all  this  period  we  may  be  sure  got  somewhat  of  their 
motive  from  the  hope  that  thus  a  successful  barrier  might 
be  raised  against  this  dreaded  despotism.  Jehu’s  aml»assa- 
dors  bearing  gifts  figure  on  the  marble  obelisks  of  Siialraa- 
nezer  (b.c.  810-781).  Uzziah  was  punished  and  fined  by 
Tiglath  Pileser  II.  (b.c.  723)  for  his  temerity  in  joining  the 
Syrians  against  him.  Ahaz,  at  first  an  ally,  afterwards 
became  an  obsequious  slave  of  the  same  power.  Samaria 
was  reduced,  and  its  king  and  people  led  away  to  exile  (b.c. 
722).  Hezekiah,  like  his  father,  paid  the  hated  tax  which 
purchased  him  immunity  from  worse  inflictions.  Next  to 
the  escape  from  Egypt  there  was,  perhaps,  no  event  tliat 
made  a  deeper  impression  on  the  Hebrew  mind  and  literature 
than  the  precipitous  retreat  of  Sennacherib,  in  this  same  king’s 
reign,  mysteriously  smitten  by  tlie  Providence  he  had  defied. 
So  too  Esar-haddon  (B.C.  G70),  Assurbanipal  (b.c.  668),  and 
Esar-haddon  II.,  whose  reigns  reach  to  the  utmost  limit  of 
tlie  period  that  by  the  wildest  criticism  could  be  assigned  to 
the  essential  portions  of  Deuteronomy,  were  all  of  them  more 
or  less  concerned  with  the  now  broken  and  scattered  Israel 
and  the  ever  waning  political  fortunes  of  Judali  and  Jeru¬ 
salem.  In  the  mean  time  Tyre  and  Sidon,Plioenicia,  Pliilistia, 
and  Edom  had  been  successively  subjugated,  tlie  whole  of  the 
Nile  region  overrun ;  and  the  lordly  potentate  of  the  North 
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added  to  his  other  titles,  “  king  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  and 
Cush.” 

What  vestige  of  all  this  do  we  find  in  Deuteronomy? 
What  one  word  of  Assyria  and  its  influence  to  offset  the 
nearly  forty  references  to  the  Egypt  of  Joseph  and  Moses 
and  the  Exodus?  Judging  from  the  confidence  with  which 
our  book  is  assigned  to  this  or  that  era  of  reform  among  the 
kings  of  the  Assyrian  period,  one  might  reasonably  expect 
some  definite  evidence  that  it  knew  of  these  mighty  monarchs 
and  their  overwhelming  influence  on  the  people  of  Palestine 
and  adjacent  lands — that  the  Assyria  of  the  prophets  and  his¬ 
torical  books  really  came  into  its  field  of  vision.  There  is  no 
sucli  evidence.  There  is  a  single  allusion,  at  the  close  of  the 
Deuteronomic  legislation  (Deut.  xxvi.  5),  to  the  Shemitic  origin 
of  Israel,  sufficient  to  show  that  the  author  was  not  blind  in  one 
eye,  that  the  country  that  had  been  the  early  home  of  his  people 
was  not  a  total  blank  in  his  mind  ;  but  in  other  respects  it  is  of 
a  nature  to  show  that  he  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  sweeping 
changes  that  between  the  period  of  the  Exodus  and  the  fall 
of  Samaria  had  there  occurred  :  “  A  Syrian  ready  to  perish 
was  my  father,  and  he  went  down  into  Egypt  and  sojourned 
there  with  a  few.”  How  differently  must  he  have  spoken 
if  his  vision  had  been  filled  with  the  scenes  that  floated  before 
the  prophetic  eye  of  an  Hosea  or  Isaiah  !  The  human  mind, 
indeed,  is  capable  of  abstracting  itself  from  its  surroundings. 
Rapt  enthusiasts  in  science  or  art  have  sometimes  been  known 
to  pursue  apparently  undisturbed  the  objects  of  their  devo¬ 
tion,  while  sword  and  flame  were  wasting  about  them.  But 
such  a  man  the  tender  and  sympathetic  writer  of  Deuteron¬ 
omy  was  not.  The  highest  patriotism  burns  in  his  every 
utterance.  His  country’s  illumined  history,  her  divinely 
sanctioned  laws,  her  past,  and  still  more  inviting  future  — 
these  are  his  undeviating  theme.  The  book  before  us,  in 
short,  as  the  product  of  a  patriotic  Jewish  pen  in  the  midst 
of  the  political  convulsions  of  the  Assyrian  ixjriod  would  be 
a  literary  monstrum^  a  psychological  contradiction.  The 
elements  are  wanting  that  could  have  produced  it ;  the  ele- 
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ments  are  present  that,  as  surely  as  the  action  of  chemical 
contrarieties,  would  have  made  it  impossible. 

And  this  leads,  in  conclusion,  to  some  reflections  on  the 
spirit  that  rules  in  Deuteronomy  and  other  outstandinjr,  char¬ 
acteristic  moral  features  that  are  as  universal  as  they  are 
apparently  undesigned.  There  is  nothing  that  witnesses 
more  directly  or  cogently  to  its  genuineness  ;  they  precisely 
fit  the  theory  of  Mosaic  origin  ;  they  are  practically  inex¬ 
plicable  on  any  other.  And  first,  it  is  noticeable  that  the 
spirit  of  our  book  is  at  the  farthest  remove  from  one  of 
reserve.  It  is  as  ingenuous  and  open  as  the  day.  It  moves 
unembarrassed  and  with  an  appearance  of  the  greatest 
familiarity  amongst  the  grandest  factors  and  forces  of  the 
early  Israelitish  history.  It  follows  no  beaten  track.  It 
knows  the  story  of  Exodus  and  Numbers ;  but  it  is  inde¬ 
pendent  of  it,  shaping  the  rich  material  in  a  way  peculiar  to 
itself.  It  puts  its  hand  upon  the  sacred  code  of  Sinai,  even 
that  central  portion  and  glory  of  it  which  was  written  in 
stone  by  the  finger  of  God ;  assuming  the  right  and  claiming 
the  prerogative  of  giving  it  an  altered  form.  A  bold  spirit 
it  must  be  acknowledged  to  be.  If  it  were  not  Moses,  it 
could  not  have  acted  with  more  supremacy  of  knowledge  or 
apparent  consciousness  of  authority  if  it  had  been  he.  Things 
are  taken  for  granted  which  a  romancer  would  have  been 
careful  to  fortify  with  arguments.  Statements  are  volun¬ 
teered  which  prudence  would  have  led  him  to  keep  back. 
Matters  are  passed  over  in  silence  which  a  secret  anxiety 
must  have  led  him  to  divulge  and  expatiate  upon.  Infinitely 
touching  things  are  said,  and  in  a  manner  that  is  no  less 
touching.  Solemn  judgments,  promises  of  unheard  of  good 
.are  uttered  in  the  character  of  one  who  spoke  from  God  and 
with  God.  Prophets  there  were  many  in  Israel.  If  this 
representation  be  correct,  here  was  the  prophet  of  the  old 
economy.  Others  saw  visions  and  dreamed  dreams ;  he 
spoke  face  to  face  with  God,  and  was  deemed  worthy  of 
honors  never  claimed  for  an  Amos  or  an  Isaiah.  Somebody 
adds,  in  the  closing  section  of  the  book,  “  There  arose  not  a 
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prophet  since  in  Israel  like  unto  Moses.”  On  its  face  it  is  a 
later  addition,  like  the  rest  of  the  chapter.  But  it  is  the 
“amen”  that  confirms  the  letter  of  the  history  or  the  self- 
praise  tliat  seals  the  counterfeit. 

Tlie  countenance  of  Moses,  it  is  said,  shone  with  the 
radiance  of  the  divine  presence.  He  had  great  privileges ; 
hut  he  had  also  great  responsibilities  and  trying  ordeals. 
Heaven  honored  his  intercessions  with  signal  deliverances ; 
but  Heaven  punished  his  sin  with  a  visitation  so  severe  that 
nothing  could  better  serve  to  magnify  the  law  and  make  it 
honorable.  The  promised  land  he  might  not  set  his  foot 
upon  ;  and  yet  God  comforted  him,  and  God  buried  him.  A 
paradox  truly,  but  only  on  the  hypothesis  of  unreality  ? 
"Without  an  army,  without  the  restraints  of  established  cus¬ 
toms  and  regular  occupations,  by  the  sheer  force  of  his 
goodness,  liis  disinterestedness,  his  supreme  patience,  and 
the  favor  of  God,  he  led,  as  a  father,  for  forty  years,  the 
most  intractable  and  obstinate  of  ])eoples.  The  intrigues  of 
his  own  family  neither  disheartened  nor  angered  him. 

Alive  as  few  others  to  the  demands  of  even-handed  justice, 
having  for  his  great  task  the  training  of  a  jKJople  in  the  arts 
of  war  as  well  as  of  peace  in  a  rude  age,  it  is  still  the  law  of 
love  to  God  as  a  rule  of  conduct  on  which  he  everywhere 
chiefly  insists.  Five  several  times  he  returns  to  it  (Deut,  vi. 
4  f . ;  X.  12  ;  xi.  13  ;  xxx.  6,  20)  with  emphatic  reiteration  ; 
and  the  aged  John,  who  of  all  the  apostles  perhaps  drank  in 
most  of  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  but  echoes  in  his  farewell 
letter  the  farewell  message  of  the  great  lawgiver  of  the  wil¬ 
derness,  “He  that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God,  and 
God  in  him  ”  (1  John  iv.  16).  Strangers,  widows,  and  the 
fatherless  were  his  especial  charge  (x.  18 ;  xiv.  29  ;  xvi.  11 ; 
xxiv.  17, 19  ;  xxvi.  12),  another  Israel  within  Israel.  Recog¬ 
nizing  that  higher  truth  of  Paul,  that  the  written  law  is  not 
made  for  a  righteous  man  (1  Tim.  i.  9),  his  point  of  view 
throughout  is  superior  to  the  code  he  so  rigorously  lays  down. 
He  commands,  for  example,  that  the  poor  brother  shall  be 
relieved.  “  Thou  shalt  not  harden  thy  heart,  nor  shut  thy 
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liand,”  he  says,  “  from  thy  poor  brother.”  But  beyond  this 
point,  where  mere  liuman  law  must  stop  short,  he  goes  on  to 
say :  “  And  thy  heart  shall  not  be  grieved  when  thou  givest 
unto  him”  (Deut.  xv.  10).  He  enjoins  upon  masters  that 
they  load  their  departing  slaves  with  gifts  and  rewards ; 
“  Thou  shalt  furnish  him  liberally  out  of  thy  flock  and  out  of 
thy  floor  and  out  of  thy  wdnc-press.”  But  it  is  no  injunction, 
it  is  a  moving  entreaty,  when  he  adds :  ‘‘  It  shall  not  seem 
hard  unto  thee  when  thou  sendest  him  away  free  from  thee  ” 
(Deut.  XV.  10, 18).  If  this  be  invention,  the  inventor  meant 
it  should  be  received  as  fact,  as  indeed  it  was,  and  ever 
gratefully  has  been.  It  is  that  alone  which  has  given  the 
bock  all  the  authority  and  all  the  power  for  good  it  has  ever 
had.  But  if  it  be  invention,  the  effrontery  and  real  falsensess 
of  the  invention  is  only  equalled  by  its  spiritual  beauty  and 
ideal  truth.  If  it  be  invention,  the  discovery  to  the  world  of 
the  mysterious  inventor,  who  combined  within  himself  qualities 
so  exceptionally  excellent  with  those  so  exceptionally  other¬ 
wise,  might  be  some  compensation  for  the  loss  from  sacred 
history  of  such  a  character  and  career  as  that  of  the  Moses 
of  the  Exodus. 

The  Book  of  Deuteronomy  is  distinctly  based  on  the  pre¬ 
sumption  that  the  man  whom  it  makes  its  hero  has  an  im¬ 
portant  history  behind  him.  It  everywhere  implies,  in  fact, 
something  answering  to  what  we  learn  of  Moses  in  the  middle 
books  of  the  Pentateuch.  Without  this  previous  history  the 
representation  of  him  is  not  simply  a  torso,  it  is  the  barest 
fragment  of  a  full-sized  figure.  The  period  that  the  narrative 
covers  is  only  the  few  hurried  days  preceding  the  passage  of 
the  Jordan.  Moses  appears  upon  the  scene  as  already  an 
old  man  whose  work  is  virtually  over.  He  wears,  indeed, 
accustomed  honors ;  exercises  still,  with  undiminished  zeal, 
a  shepherd’s  care  for  his  people ;  but  we  are  never  suffered 
to  forget  that  we  arc  listening  1o  parting  words,  and  looking 
upon  one  of  the  most  solemn  of  farewells. 

The  book  opens  with  a  significant  reference  to  the  fortieth 
year,  expecting  the  reader,  without  explanation,  to  under- 
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stand  what  is  meant  by  it.  The  entire  matter,  unlike  that 
of  any  other  book  of  tho  five,  is  of  a  purely  subjective  cast. 
The  ecclesiastical  and  theocratical  nomenclature  of  Leviticus 
and  Numbers  has  disappeared  along  with  the  topics  on  which 
it  was  employed.  It  is  the  people  who  are  addressed,  and  on 
civil  and  social  themes ;  but  a  people  called  of  God,  and  all 
whose  institutions  are  to  be  fashioned  with  chief  reference 
to  his  claim.  Ethical  precepts  are  those  chiefly  emphasized. 
The  Lord  their  God  is  God  of  gods  and  Lord  of  lords,  a 
great  God,  a  mighty  and  a  terrible,  who  regardeth  not 
persons  nor  taketh  reward.  He  executeth  judgment  for  the 
fatherless  and  widow,  and  loveth  tlie  stranger,  giving  him 
food  and  raiment  (x.  17, 18). 

The  ten  commandments  furnish  the  key-note  and  starting- 
point  of  all  the  Deuteronomic  laws.  Their  affinity  is  natu¬ 
rally  with  the  Sinaitic  code,  rather  than  with  the  priestly 
regulations  of  the  middle  books.  Of  both  Moses  professes  to 
have  been  the  mediator  (iv.  5,  10).  He  is  apparently  not 
insensible  to  the  difficulties  that  such  a  claim  involves,  and 
is  equally  ready  to  confess  his  limitations,  infirmities,  and 
sins.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  set  in  the  boldest  relief  the 
miraculous  nature  of  Jehovah’s  dealings  with  his  covenant 
people.  “  Did  ever  a  people,”  he  asks,  “  hear  the  voice  of 
God  speaking  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  as  thou  hast  lieard, 
and  live?”  But  he  hesitates  just  as  little,  with  all  his 
l)rooding  tenderness  of  feeling,  to  charge  that  favored  people 
lo  their  faces  with  rebellion,  with  weak  defection,  and 
despicable  cowardice,  with  stiff-necked  ness  and  hard-hearted¬ 
ness  since  he  had  known  them  (i.  20,31,43;  vi.  16;  ix. 
6,  22,  24).  Not  for  their  sakes,  but  for  the  fathers’  sakes 
were  they  chosen  (x.  15),  and  in  all  that  “great  and  terrible 
wilderness  ”  had  there  been  folded  about  them  the  everlasting 
arms. 

Would  such  sentiments  have  been  calculated  to  recommend 
a  book  calling  for  tlie  sweeping  reforms  of  this  to  the  men 
of  the  later  day  ?  The  sudden  lapse  from  efforts  at  better¬ 
ment  when  the  outward  pressure  ceased  shows  in  the  midst 
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of  what  a  fearful  current  of  opposition  the  revivals  of  Ileze- 
kiah  and  Josiah  liad  been  begun. 

Lessons  from  the  past  alternate  throughout  with  solemn 
admonitions  for  the  future.  The  Bible  furnishes  few  ex¬ 
amples  of  warnings  which  in  melting  pathos  or  awful  power 
equal  those  of  this  book  (cf.  xxviii.).  It  does  not  surprise 
us  that  the  rabbins  of  a  later  day  named  it  the  “  Book  of  Ad¬ 
monitions.”  The  possibility  and  fear,  rising  in  some  places 
to  prophetic  conviction,  that  the  Israel  of  Red  Sea  deliverances 
and  of  Sinai  would  yet  one  day  lapse  from  its  liigh  privilege, 
and  lose  sight  for  a  time  of  its  predestined  goal,  dominate  like 
a  trumpet-tone  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  this  series  of 
discourses.  It  is  for  this  reason,  among  others,  that  the 
fourteen  chapters  of  legislation,  whose  faithful  observance 
was  meant  to  prevent  the  day  of  calamity,  are  flanked  by 
Ebal  and  Gerizim.  That  imposing  ceremonial  should  he 
forever  afterward  a  solemn  and  restraining  memory  (xi.  29 ; 
xxvii.). 

For  this  reason,  too,  the  heroic  leader  desires  to  he  with 
his  people  as  long  as  possible.  How  much  of  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy  might  have  been  unknown  to  us,  or  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  quite  another  form,  had  he  been  able  to  comidete 
in  person  the  conquests  of  which  the  forty  years  of  seemingly 
aimless  wanderings  and  his  sin  had  robbed  him  !  His  wish 
in  the  matter  he  makes  no  effort  to  conceal.  Again  and 
again  he  speaks  of  it  in  words  that  tremble  with  suppressed 
emotion.  It  had  been  made  the  subject  of  earnest  petition 
(vii.  23-29).  “  I  must  die,”  he  says,  “  in  this  land.  I  may 
not  go  over  Jordan.  But  ye  will  go  over  to  possess  that  good 
land  ”  (iv.  22).  Moreover,  there  is  hut  one  sole  reason  given 
for  the  deprivation.  The  Lord  was  angry  witli  him  because 
he  had  failed  to  be  as  patient  witli  tliem,  his  people,  as  he 
might  have  been  (iv.  21).  At  the  close  of  the  book  the 
subject  is  introduced  in  connection  with  Moses’  age  and 
infirmities :  “  He  said  unto  them,  I  am  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years  old  this  day.  I  can  no  more  go  out  and  come  in.  Also 
the  Lord  hath  said  unto  me,  Thou  shalt  not  go  over  this 
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Jordan.”  How  raro  an  opportunity  for  the  writer  of  the 
book,  if  he  had  so  desired,  to  clear  his  hero  of  the  almost 
only  stain  that  rested  on  his  great  career,  to  suggest  that  it 
was  physical  infirmities  that  unfitted  him  to  brave  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  a  campaign  in  Canaan  !  A  few  slight  changes,  and 
what  a  different  and,  as  it  might  be  thought,  far  more  natural 
and  worthy  conclusion  might  we  have  had  for  this  great 
man’s  life !  To  die  as  Jacob  did,  for  example,  comforted  by 
the  ministry  of  loving  hands.  His  faults  were  venial,  com¬ 
pared  with  Jacob’s.  From  a  literary  point  of  view  it  was  as 
unskilful  as  from  the  point  of  view  of  ordinary  demerit  un¬ 
kind,  to  make  that  one  peccadillo  of  years  gone  by  stand  out 
so  conspicuously  here  at  the  close  and  climax  of  his  life. 
But  it  is  like  the  Bible  always  to  show  its  preference  for 
candor  over  simple  literary  effect  and  finish. 

This  is  no  romance.  We  recognize  the  force  of  resistless 
truth.  It  is  charged  with  a  spirit  before  which  we  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  bow.  Every  mountain  altitude  has  its  peculiar  flora 
and  fauna.  It  would  he  in  vain  to  seek  to  convince  a 
botanist  that  certain  plants  were  found  flourishing  on  the 
summit  of  Mount  Washington.  Occular  proof  would  not  be 
needful  to  convince  him  of  the  contrary.  The  impossibility 
would  ho  in  the  nature  of  things.  And  there  are  spiritual 
elevations  to  which  finesse  and  falsity  are  of  necessity 
strangers.  The  plane  on  which  the  whole  Book  of  Deuter¬ 
onomy  moves  is  one  of  these  moral  uplands.  It  begins  with 
the  sublimities  of  Sinai,  and  ends  with  the  inimitable  solem¬ 
nities  of  Neho  and  Pisgah.  It  is  no  effort  at  historiography 
interjected  with  pious  expressions,  as  some  critics^  represent 
the  later  biblical  narratives  to  be.  It  is  in  web  and  woof 
sacred  history,  narrated,  as  it  was  enacted,  under  the  eye 
of  God. 

‘  Wellhausen,  Geschichte,  i.  pp  340,  309. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

SKETCHES  OF  PENTATEUCH  CRITICISM. 

BT  REV.  SAMUEL  IVES  CURTISS,  D.D.,  PROFESSOR  IN  CHICAGO  THEOLOGICAL 

SEMINARY. 

II.  — CONSTRUCTIVE  CRITICS. 

The  first  appearance  of  constructive  criticism  was  in  the 
age  of  Louis  XIV.  It  cannot,  however,  be  regarded  as  an 
outgrowth  of  an  intellectual  activity  which  was  fostered  by 
the  grand  monarch.  While  he  sought  to  surround  his  reign 
with  a  halo  of  glory,  there  was  only  one  theme  —  himself  — 
which  could  secure  his  patronage  for  men  of  letters.  Such 
patronage  was  repressive  of  all  independent  research,  and 
the  censorship  of  the  press  imposed  a  check  on  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  all  opinions  which  were  not  approved  by  the  literary 
magnates  of  the  court.^ 

This  criticism,  however,  was  favored  by  the  dominant 
philosophy  of  the  period,  that  of  Des  Cartes  (b.  1596 ;  d. 
1650).  A  fundamental  principle  of  this  philosophy  —  asi/ie 
qua  non  —  was  doubt,  the  tearing  down  of  all  that  was 
accepted  and  traditional  that  there  might  be  a  building  up.^ 
Des  Cartes  had  attended  the  best  Jesuit  school  ^  of  that  age, 
and  had  pursued  his  studies  for  eiglit  and  a  half  years  with 

^  Cf.  The  Knickerbocker,  New  York,  1862,  pp.  148-157;  Kitchin,  A  History 
of  France,  Oxford,  1877,  Vol.  iii.  pp.  160  f. 

2  Cf.  Wallace  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  New  York,  1878,  Vol.  vii.  p. 
122;  Kuno  Fischer,  Geschichte  der  neuen  Philosophic,  Mannheim,  1865,  Vol. 
i.  p.  207;  Erdmann.  Grundriss  der  Geschichte  der  Philosophic,  Berlin,  1870, 
Vol.  ii.  p.  11:  “Dass  in  der  Forderung  de  omnibus  dubitandum,  von  der 
Descartes  ausdriicklich  sagt,  sic  sey  nicht  im  skcptischen  Interesse  als  das  Ziel, 
sondern  als  das  Mittcl  anzuschen,  um  zum  Zcil  zu  kommen,  jener  Protest  gegen 
alles  bisher  Giiltige  enthalten  ist . . . .  dcr  sich  bei  dem  epochcraachenden  System 
finden  werde,  ist  klar.  Durch  die  Erfiillung  jencs  Postulats  wird  der  Boden 
geebnet,  auf  dem  das  neue  Gebaude  errichtet  vrerden  soil.” 

*  La  Fleche  in  Anjou,  which  was  founded  by  Henry  IV.  as  a  training  school 
for  the  French  nobility. 
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diligence,  only  to  become  persuaded  of  the  unsatisfactory 
character  of  all  his  attainments,  and  to  be  fired  with  the 
determination  to  seek  trutli  for  himself. 

It  was  his  principles,  then,  that  doubtless  gave  birth  to 
constructive  criticism.  Its  three  representatives  felt  con¬ 
strained,  with  one  exception,  to  admit  the  accuracy  of  Hobbes’s 
Peyrere’s,  and  Spinoza’s  conclusions  in  denying  the  Mosaic 
authorship ;  but  they  were  not  satisfied  to  rest  with  this 
negative  result.  Following  the  example  of  Des  Cartes,  they 
sought  to  secure  a  more  positive  conclusion.  They  tore  down 
the  old  edifice  of  tradition  that  they  might  rebuild  it  in 
accordance  with  the  demands  of  the  scientific  criticism  of 
that  time,  and  that  they  might  still  present  nothing  to  the 
theological  world  which,  in  their  opinion,  should  be  subver¬ 
sive  of  the  Christian  faith.  Although  the  medium  of  this 
criticism  was  the  French  language,  we  can  hardly  speak  of  it 
as  constituting  a  French  school,  as  we  now  speak  of  a  German 
and  Dutch  school  of  Old  Testament  critics.  Three  men 
appeared  between  1638  and  1766  who  wrote  in  the  French 
language  ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  left  any  appreciable 
impress  upon  the  theological  thinking  of  France. 

1.  Simon  (b.  1638  ;  d.  1712). 

The  most  marked  critic  of  the  century,  who  is  sometimes 
called  the  father  of  biblical  introduction,  is  Richard  Simon, 
who  was  born  at  Dieppe.^  There  were  two  things  which 
doubtless  had  a  very  decided  influence  in  giving  direction  to 
the  natural  tendency  of  his  mind.  One  was  the  Cartesian 
philosophy,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  and  the  other 
was  the  Oratory  (OmtoiVe),  where  that  philosophy  found  a 

^  Interesting  and  valuable  materials  from  many  sources  concerning  his  life 
and  times  have  been  gathered  together  by  Bernus,  Richard  Simon  et  son  His- 
toirc  Critique  du  Vieux  Testament,  La  Critique  Biblique  au  Sifecle  de  Louis 
XIV.,  Lausanne,  1869,  pp.  142.  There  is  also  a  pleasant  sketch  of  his  life  by 
Masson  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  and  Biblical  Record,  London,  1866, 
Vol.  ix.  pp.  249-274.  One  of  the  best  discussions  of  his  life  and  critical  opin¬ 
ions  is  said  to  be  by  Graf  in  Beitnlge  zu  den  theologischen  Wissenschaften, 
Jena,  1851,  Vol.  i.  pp.  158-242.  To  this  latter  work  1  have  not  had  access. 
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home.  The  congregation  of  the  Oratory  was  founded  at  Paris 
in  1611.  Tlie  object  of  this  foundation  was  to  elevate  tlie 
intellectual  and  religious  character  of  the  priesthood,  and 
thus  interpose  a  barrier  to  the  continuous  and  disquieting 
progress  of  Protestantism.  Tlie  Oratory  was  composed  of 
pious  priests,  who  were  especially  devoted  to  a  conscientious 
performance  of  the  duties  of  the  sacerdotal  life,  and  who  were 
to  cultivate  science  less  for  science’s  sake  than  for  the  ser¬ 
vices  which  it  would  enable  them  to  render  to  their  fellow- 
creatures.”  ^ 

Richard  Simon  began  his  studies  at  Dieppe,  in  the  college 
of  his  native  city,  under  the  direction  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Oratory,  wdio  Avere  connected  with  a  branch  of  the  main  con¬ 
gregation  of  Paris.  Subsequently  he  spent  one  year  in  study 
under  the  Jesuit  fathers  in  Rouen,  but  was  com}Aelled  to  leave 
for  lack  of  means.  Later  he  attended  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris, 
where  he  devoted  himself  especially  to  the  study  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptui*es.  At  the  same  time  he  pursued  Hebrew  and  Syriac 
with  great  diligence. 

When  he  w'as  twenty-four  years  of  age  he  entered  the 
Oratory  at  Paris.  Here  he  had  access  to  a  magnificent 
library.  Here  he  studied  the  Bible  in  the  original  languages 
with  one  of  the  fathers.  Here  he  read  the  commentaries 
of  the  principal  church  fathers  and  the  works  of  the  abler 
critics.  Here  he  devoted  himself  to  the  Arabic  language. 
Even  in  such  a  liberal  congregation  as  the  Oratory  the  un- 

1  Bernas  in  his  Richard  Simon,  etc.,  just  quoted,  gives  the  following  passage 
from  Perraud,  L’Oratoire  do  France  au  xvii*  et  au  xix«  siccle,  Paris,  1806,  p. 
39,  taken  from  the  papal  hull  of  Paul  V,  which  states  the  aim  of  this  commu¬ 
nity  :  “  L’Oratoire  devait  se  composer  ‘de  pretres  pieux,  specialemcnt  applicjuefs 
i  remplir  avec  toute  la  perfection  possible  les  devoirs  de  la  vie  sacerdotalc  et  se 
devouant  a  toutes  les  fonctions  qui  appartiennent  en  propre  5  I’etat  do  la  prh- 

trisc . Vivre  ensemble  dans  une  societe  soumise  ii  dcs  regies,  et  dans  un 

esprit  de  continuelle  humilite,  se  conduire  comme  les  serviteurs  du  Tout-Puis¬ 
sant,  en  chcrchant  par-dessus  tout  realiser  dans  toutes  leurs  actions  la  perfec¬ 
tion  de  I’^tat  sacerdotal,  demeurer  soumis  aux  ^veqnes  pour  les  travaux  du 
saint  ministere,  s’appliquer  i  la  formation  dcs  clercs  et  leur  faire  cultivcr 
la  science,  moins  pour  la  science  elle-meme  que  pour  les  services  qu’clle  permet 
de  rendre  aux  prochains.*  ” 
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usual  character  of  his  studies  provoked  criticism,  and  he  was 
accused  to  the  father  Senault,  who  was  the  general  superior, 
of  reading  heretical  hooks,  such  as  Walton’s  Polyglott^  and 
tlie  Critici  Sacri,  but,  thanks  to  his  friend,  father  Berthard, 
lie  was  soon  cleared. 

After  a  com])aratively  brief  absence  as  a  Professor  of  Phi- 
loso})hy  in  the  college  of  Juilly,  he  was  recalled  by  Senault 
to  make  a  catalogue  of  the  Oriental  manuscripts  in  the  chief 
house  of  the  order  in  Paris.  lie  spent  several  years  on  this 
work,  and  improved  the  opportunity  to  read  most  of  the 
Oriental  and  rabbinical  works  in  the  library.  But  he  did  not 
only  devote  himself  to  books,  he  also  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Malebranche,  to  whom  he  gave  lessons  in  the  Oriental  lan¬ 
guages  ;  and  of  the  famous  Jew,  Raphel  Levy,  who  was  known 
after  his  conversion  as  Louis  de  Bysance,  to  whom  he  gave 
religious  instruction,  that  he  might  prepare  him  for  Christian 
baptism. 

In  1070  he  became  a  priest.  Six  years  later  the  project 
was  formed  for  a  new  version  of  the  Bible  by  the  Protestants. 
He  was  l)y  far  the  best  qualified  to  make  a  translation  of  the 
Ohl  Testament.  At  this  time  he  prepared  a  plan  for  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Bible,  with  some  notes  which  could  servo  for 
Protestants  and  Catholics.  This  plan  was  to  exclude  all 
dogmatic  and  edifying  notes.  While  he  did  not  execute  this 
design,  yet  tlie  way  was  thus  prepared  for  his  Critical  History 
of  tlie  Old  Testament.  This  book  was  in  press  two  years 
afterwards,  and  had  been  approved  by  the  official  censor. 
The  publisher,  who  was  waiting  for  the  king’s  consent  that 
the  volume  might  be  dedicated  to  him,  although  Simon  had 
received  the  assurance  from  the  royal  confessor  that  he 
should  obtain  jiermission,  had  sent  out  the  preface  and  the 
table  of  contents  to  some  foreign  booksellers.  An  enemy  of 
Simon’s  sent  a  copy  of  these  to  Bossuet,  the  tutor  of  the 
dauphin.  He  was  thunderstruck  when  he  read :  “  Moses 

^  For  a  description  of  this  admirable  work,  in  which  nine  languages  are  used, 
sec  Horne,  An  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  London,  1869  (12th  ed.),  Vol.  iv.  pp.  71.')-717. 
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cannot  be  the  author  of  all  which  is  in  the  books  [of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch]  that  are  attributed  to  him.*’  ^  He  at  once  ordered 
the  publisher  to  do  nothing  further  with  the  book  until  it 
liad  been  carefully  examined.  The  final  result  of  this  exami¬ 
nation  was  an  order  that  the  whole  edition  should  lie  destroyed. 
This  order  was  carried  into  effect,  although  at  least  six 
copies,  two  of  whicli  had  been  sent  to  England,  were  rescued. 
Meanwhile  the  learned  world  was  very  curious  to  see  this 
work.  The  c^'lcbrated  publisher  Elzevier  sought  to  secure  a 
reprint ;  but  Simon,  who  was  considering  a  proposition  from 
Bossuet  to  print  an  edition  of  the  work  from  wliich  the  ob¬ 
jectionable  matter  should  be  excluded,  would  not  consent. 
Nevertheless,  Elzevier  secured  a  written  copy  of  one  of  the 
books  which  was  sent  to  England,  and  made  a  reprint  from  that.^ 
This  was  translated  into  Latin  and  English,  but  was  full  of 
errors.  The  proposition  which  Bossuet  made,  that  Simon 
should  prepare  an  expurgated  edition  of  his  Critical  History 
of  tl)e  Old  Testament,  althougli  the  author  cheerfully  pro¬ 
fessed  his  readiness  to  carry  it  out,  was  never  realized.  In 
1G85  Leers  of  Rotterdam  reprinted  the  work’^  from  one  of 
the  remaining  copies  of  the  French  edition.  It  was  furnished 

*  “  Chap.  V.  Preuve  des  additions  et  autres  changemens  qui  ont  fairs  dans 
I’Ecritnre,  ct  cn  particulicr  dans  le  Pentateuch.  Mo'ise  nc  pent  etre  I’Aiitcur  de 
tout  cc  qui  est  dans  les  Livres  qui  lui  sont  attribues.  Divers  cxcraplcs.” 

2  In  order  to  secure  entrance  for  it  into  France,  several  copies  were  also  pub¬ 
lished  by  Elzevier  under  the  followin}'  fictitious  title:  Ilistoire  de  la  religion 
des  Juifs  ct  de  leur  ^tablisscmcnt  cn  Espagne  ct  autres  parties  do  I’Europe,  ou 
ils  sc  sont  retires  aprbs  la  destruction  dc  Jerusalem,  par  Rabbi  Moses  Levy, 
Amsterd.am,  P.  de  la  Faille,  1880. 

**  My  copy,  which  is  10X8  inches,  pp.  xl-|-G67-|-xlv+48,and  thus  has  667  pages, 
not  including  the  index,  the  table  of  contents,  etc.,  which  arc  not  paged,  has  the 
following  title-page:  IIISTOIIIE  CRITIQUE  DU  VIEUX  TESTAMENT, 
Par  Lc  R.  P.  RICHARD  SIMON  I’retre  dc  la  Congregation  de  I’Oratoirc. 
Nouvclle  Edition,  et  qui  est  la  premiere  imprim€e  sur  la  Copie  de  Paris,  auqmentie 
d’une  Apofoqie  generate  et  de  ptusieurs  Itemarques  Critiques.  On  a  deplus  ajoCit^  k 
cette  Edition  une  Table  des  maticrcs,  ct  tout  cc  qui  a  imprimd  jusqu’u  present 
k  I’occasion  de  cettc  HISTOIRE  CRITIQUE.  A  Amsterdam,  Pour  la  COM- 
PAGNIE  DES  LIBRAIRES.  MDCLXXXV.  Qudrand,  La  France  Litt(5raire, 
ou  Dictionairc  Bibliographiquc,  Tome  Ncuvibmc,  Paris,  1838,  p.  1.59,  says  very 
truly:  “Cette  ddition  doit  fitre  la  mume  que  celle  que  Niccron  cite  sous  la 
rubrique,  Amsterdam,  1685,  avec  un  litre  un  peu  diflferent,  on  ne  sail  pourquoi.” 
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with  a  special  preface,  be.sides  that  of  the  author,  and  also 
with  additional  notes.  Althougli  Simon  did  not  acknowledge 
tliat  they  were  from  his  hand,  yet  there  was  no  mistaking 
that  tlicy  were  by  liim.  While  it  might  be  of  interest  to 
consider  otlier  events  in  liis  career,  let  us  turn  to  his  special 
views  respecting  the  Pentateuch. 

1.  "We  find  him  holding  in  regard  to  it,  as  well  as  with 
reference  to  tlie  rest  of  the  Bible,  that  “  the  truths  contained 
in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  are  infallible  and  of  divine  authority, 
since  they  have  come  directly  from  God.”  ^  We  arc  at  once 
reminded  by  the  form  of  this  statement  of  a  distinction  w’hicli 
is  now  commonly  made  by  those  who  hold  that  the  Scriptures 
arc  the  infallible  rule,  as  distinguished  from  such  as  affirm 
that  they  contain  the  infallible  rule,  of  faith  and  practice.  But 
it  is  certain  that  Simon  has  no  such  distinction  in  mind  ;  for 
he  holds  that  a  theologian  of  the  faculty  of  Paris  occupies 
dangerous  ground  when  he  affirms  that  “  all  that  is  in  the 
Bible  is  not  equally  divine  and  canonical.”  He  says  :  “  This 
theologian  has  maintained  that  the  writers  of  the  sacred 
books  have  not  really  been  inspired  by  God,  except  in  that 
which  appertains  to  faith,  or  which  has  some  relation  or 
necessary  connection  with  it.  In  regard  to  other  things 
which  are  contained  in  these  same  books,  he  holds  that  we 
ought  not  to  recognize  a  more  particular  inspiration  of  God 
than  in  all  the  other  works  which  have  been  composed  by 
jMjrsons  of  piety.  But  aside  from  the  fact  that  this  sentiment 
can  have  very  dangerous  consequences,  it  is  entirely  opposed 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  which  does  not  reeog- 
nize  anything  that  is  not  prophetic  and  veritably  inspired  in 
all  Scripture.  This  is  why  I  have  thought  that  I  ought  to 
establish  principles  which  attribute  to  prophets  or  to  persons 
directed  by  the  Spirit  of  God  all  that  is  contained  in  the 
sacred  books,  even  to  changes,  only  excepting  those  which 

1  Ilistoirc  Critique,  p.  1  :  “  On  ne  peut  pas  doutor,  que  Ics  veritez  contenucs 
dans  TEcriture  Sainte  nc  soient  infailliblcs  et  d’une  autorite  divine,  puis  qu’ 
elles  viennent  iramddiatement  de  Dieu,  qui  ne  s’est  servi  on  ccla  du  ministcro 
des  hommes,  que  pour  dtre  ses  Interprdtes.” 
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liave  arisen  through  the  length  of  time  or  the  negligence  of 
tlic  copyists.”  ^ 

2.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Simon  should  accept  the 
traditional  view  of  the  Jews  as  to  the  Pentateuch.  They  not 
only  held  that  the  five  books  of  the  law  were  entirely  hy 
liloscs,  —  some  of  them  even  maintaining  that  he  wrote  the 
account  of  his  own  death,  while  he  wept,  by  a  spirit  of 
prophecy —  but  also  that  God  dictated  the  things  contained 
in  the  Pentateuch  to  Moses,  not  even  allowing  him  to  write 
by  his  own  authority  a  single  verse  of  the  law.  So  rigid  was 
their  adherence  to  this  belief,  that  they  excluded  from  Para¬ 
dise  any  one  who  presumed  to  hold  tlic  contrary.*^ 

3.  Tliis  tlicory  had  been  essentially  shattered  for  him  even 
hy  Roman  Catholic  scholars.  Wliile  he  did  not  admit  that 
the  Jews  had  maliciously  corrupted  the  Scriptures,^  he  felt 
that  he  was  shielded  by  the  example  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
scholar  Morinus,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the  Oratory,  and 
who  had  shown  the  great  number  of  readings,  and  the 
numerous  errors  which  had  slipped  into  the  Bible  by  means 
of  the  copyist.®  This,  of  course,  was  a  terrible  shock  to  tho.se 
who  maintained  that  even  the  accents  were  inspired,®  and  that 
the  Scriptures  were  written  in  the  finest  forms  of  literary 

^  Ilistoirc  Critique,  Preface  de  L’Autcur,  pp.  [3-4]. 

2  Cf.  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Vol  xli.  p.  8,  note  1. 

*  Ilistoire  Critique,  p.  40.  *  Ibid  ,  p.  6.  ®  Ibid.,  p.  9. 

®  Johannis  Buxtorfi,  P[ater],  Til)crias  Sive  Commentarivs  Masorethievs  Tri¬ 
plex  Ilistoricus,  Didacticus,  Criticus,  ad  illustrationem  Operis  Biblici,  ]).  17  f., 
where  he  gives  quotations  from  the  Rabbins  referring  the  vowels  an<l  the  accents 
back  to  jMoscs,  c  g.  “  Sed  puncta  ct  accentus  et  vocalcs  soni,  sunt  doctrina 
Mosis  b  monte  Sinai,”  etc. — Johannis  Buxtorfi  Thesaurus  Grammaticus  Linguae 
Sanctae  Ilebraeac,  Basilea,  1609,  j)p.  59-69.  This  theory  received  its  death 
blow  from  Cappelus  (b.  1585;  d.  1658),  Arcanum  Punctationis,  Amstelodami, 
1698,  pf).  1-979.  The  first  edition,  however,  was  published  at  Leyden  in  1624.  In 
this  he  is  said  to  have  held  against  Buxtorf  senior  (b.  1564;  d.  1629)  that  the 
vowel-points  and  the  accents  were  not  an  integral  part  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
and  that  they  were  added  to  the  text  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  by 
Jewish  grammarians,  at  a  time  when  the  language  had  long  since  ceased  to  be 
spoken.  Buxtorf  junior  (b.  1599;  d.  1664)  answered  this  in  his  Traetatus  de 
Punctorum  Vocalium,  et  Accentuum,  in  Libris  Veteris  Testanienti  Ilebraicis, 
Origine  Antiquitate,  et  Authoritate  :  oppositus  Arcano  Punctatonis  Revclatio, 
Basileac,  1648,  pp.  1-437,  and  was  moved  by  a  subsequent  work  of  Cappcllus  to 
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excellence  by  rirtue  of  their  inspiration.^  Now  the  most 
conservative  critics,  who  hold  to  a  kind  of  verbal  inspiration, 
cease  to  make  any  such  claims  for  the  text  of  the  Scriptures. 
'While  holding  to  a  divine  original,  they  admit  the  errors  of 
copyists  and  the  human  clement  with  respect  to  style. 

4.  But  Simon  went  farther  than  this,  and  advanced  a  prin¬ 
ciple  which  is  urged  witli  great  force  by  the  critics  against 
those  apologists  for  the  Sacred  Scriptures  who  deny  that  there 
can  be  any  real  discrepancies  or  mistakes  in  the  Bible.  He 
says,  after  quoting  such  passages  as  Deut.  xxxiv. ;  Gen.  xii. 
6 ;  xxxvi.  31,  “  I  know  that  replies  can  be  made  respecting 
most  of  these  passages  and  certain  others  which  it  would  be 
useless  to  adduce ;  but  a  little  reflection  will  show  that  these 
replies  arc  more  subtile  than  true.”  ^  Simon  here  indicates 
the  weakness  of  all  replies  to  the  objections  of  the  critics 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  method  which  meets  each  objection 
singly  as  it  arises,  until  all  arc  disposed  of,  instead  of  refuting 
the  philosophical  generalizations  which  have  been  made  by 
tlie  observance  and  classification  of  many  phenomena.  Hence 
systems  of  objections  are  to  be  refuted,  rather  than  single 
ones. 

i).  Simon  clearly  and  definitely  holds  that  Moses  could  not 
have  been  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  reasons  as¬ 
signed  arc  not  dissimilar  to  those  now  urged,  although  they 

])nblish  his  Anticritica  seu  Vindiciac  Veritatis  Hebraicae :  adversus  Ludovici 
('iijtjielli  Criticani  quam  vocat  Sacram,  cjusqHe  Del'ensionem  :  quibus  Sacro- 
sanctao  Editionis  Bibliorum  Ilcbraicae  authoritas,  integritas,  et  sinceritas,  a 
varis  ejns  strophis,  ct  sophismatis,  etc.,  Basilaea,  16.'i3,  pp.  1-1026.  For  the 
complete  literature  of  the  subject,  cf.  Siegfried  in  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Bio- 
graph'e,  Leipzig,  1876,  vol,  iii.  pp.  668-676. 

^  See  Glassii  Philologia  Sacra,  Lipsiac,  171.3,  where  (in  the  preface,  p.  17)  he 
quotes  Gerhard,  as  expressing  his  own  views  as  follows :  “  Forma  externa 
Scripturac  sacrae  (inquis)  est,  turn  idioma  linguae  Hebracae,  quo  vetus;  et 
Graecac,  quo  novum  perscriptum  est  Instrumentum :  turn  sermonis  ac  styli, 
(jiio  in  Serijitura  Spiritus  S.  utitur,  proprietas,  imo  singularitas,  simplicitatem  ct 
majestatem,  miraculo  vere  divino,  conjunctam  habens.  Sermonis  genus,  quo 
Seriptura  est  exarata,  est  simplex,  nullnm  redolens  humanam  et  fucatam  elo- 
quentiam,  interim  tamen  est  augustum,  et  ad  pcrcellendos  hominum  animos 
maxime  efficax,”  etc. 

-  Ilistoirc  Critique,  p.  32. 
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are  not  so  elaborately  stated.  (1)  It  is  nowhere  asserted 
in  the  Pentateuch  that  Moses  wrote  the  five  books.  Since 
the  term  “  law  ”  is  not  equivalent  to  Pentateuch,  the  passages 
which  affirm  that  Moses  wrote  this  law  do  not  necessarily 
involve  anything  more  than  that  Moses  wrote  certain  parts 
of  the  Pentateuch.  This  he  establishes  by  an  analysis  of  the 
passages  bearing  on  the  subject.  He  says  that  Ex.  xxiv. 
12  cannot  indicate  the  whole  Pentateuch,  because  the  Is¬ 
raelites  w’ere  forty  years  after  this  time  in  the  desert,  and 
Moses  could  not  yet  have  written  an  account  of  the  events 
which  occurred  during  those  forty  years.  He  maintains  that 
we  cannot  conclude  anything  else  from  this  passage  than  that 
Moses  received  from  God  upon  the  mountain  the  tables  of 
the  law,  the  ordinances,  and  the  commandments.  It  is  not 
said,  here  or  anywhere  else,  that  God  dictated  to  Moses  the 
history  of  creation,  tlie  genealogies,  or  anything  related  in 
Genesis.  He  therefore  limits  the  reference  in  this  passage 
to  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Ex.  xix.-xxiii.).  The  next 
passage  wliich  is  applied  by  the  Jews  to  the  entire  Pentateuch 
is  Dcut.  xxvii.  2,  3.  Simon  says  that  this  does  not  indicate 
anything  more  than  the  twelve  curses  ;  for  it  is  not  affirmed 
generally,  Thou  shalt  write  all  the  words  of  the  law,”  but 
“  Thou  shalt  write  all  the  words  of  this  law,”  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  same  chapter  Moses  and  the  ciders  arc 
ordered  to  observe  exactly  all  which  is  commanded  them  this 
day,  and  this  is  called  the  law  in  the  following  verses.  With 
reference  to  Deut.  xxxi.  9  he  argues  that  it  cannot  be  quoted 
to  prove  that  Moses  wrote  the  entire  Pentateuch,  but  simply 
tlic  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  which  is  a  repetition  of  the  other 
books  of  the  law.  He  adds  tliat  it  is  not  even  true  that 
Moses  wrote  all  of  Deuteronomy,  since  there  are  facts  and 
certain  expressions  wliich  cannot  be  attributed  to  him :  ^ 
(2)  “  The  diversity  of  style  which  we  find  in  the  books  of 
Moses  seems  also  to  prove  that  the  same  writer  is  not  the 
author.  We  sometimes  see  there  a  style  that  is  very  abrupt, 
and  sometimes  very  expanded,  although  the  diversity  of  the 

1  Histoirc  Critique,  p.  41  ff. 
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subject  does  not  require  it.”  ^  How  this  opinion,  which  prob¬ 
ably  rested  on  critical  sensibility  rather  than  on  critical 
analysis,  was  wrought  out  by  a  subsequent  critic  we  shall  see 
a  little  farther  on.  (3)  Leading  the  way  for  more  modern 
critics,  he  finds  many  repetitions  which  render  it  unques¬ 
tionable  to  his  mind  that  Moses  could  not  have  been  the 
author  of  the  Pentateuch.  Making  all  allowance  for  the 
great  number  of  passages  where  the  order  is  reversed,  because 
the  Hebrews  are  not  particular  about  order,  he  says  :  “  Can 

we  imagine . that  one  historian  has  written  the  history 

of  the  creation  of  man,  with  the  little  order  which  exists  in 
the  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  where  the  same  things  are 
repeated  many  times,  without  any  method,  and  as  a  digres¬ 
sion  ?  ”  2  He  speaks  of  the  repetition,  in  the  second  chapter 
of  Genesis,  of  the  creation  of  woman,  and  adduces  the  deluge, 
which  is  so  often  quoted  by  critics,  where  he  remarks  that 
the  length  of  the  time  that  the  waters  were  upon  the  earth  is 
given  differently.^  (4)  The  manner  in  which  the  history  is 
there  composed  is  different  than  that  which  we  should  expect 
from  Moses.  He  says  that  he  does  not  refer  to  those  passages, 
which  some  quote,  where  Moses  is  mentioned  in  the  third 
person  and  his  praises  are  recounted,  because  Caesar  speaks 
of  himself  in  the  third  person,^  as  well  as  Josephus,®  who 
even  utters  his  own  eulogy.®  But  he  says,  if  one  regards 
with  any  degree  of  attention  the  whole  body  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  he  will  recognize  this  diversity  of  writers. 

6.  Simon’s  theory  of  the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch  is 
as  follows  : "  ‘’In  well  regulated  states,  principally  in  the 

1  Ilistoire  Critique,  p.  39.  *  Ibid.,  pp.  35,  36. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  34 :  “  L’Histoire  du  Deluge,  par  exemple,  est  embarass^e,  princi- 
palement  dans  ce  qui  regarde  le  terns  que  les  eaux  demeurerent  sur  la  terre.” 

*  See  his  Commentaries,  where  he  speaks  of  himself  constantly  in  the  third 
])erson. 

*  Do  Bello  Jud.,  Lib.  ii.  Cap.  xx.  sq. 

®  Simon  has  perhaps  in  mind  such  passages  as  the  following :  Vita  2,  (n  8* 
&pa  irals  &if,  irtpl  rfffaapfcrKcuSfKarov  Utos,  Sih  rh  ^tXoypififMTOv  vrb  irivTwv 
inrivovfiriy,  trvviSyrwy  it\  ruy  hpxtfpitay  xol  r&y  rris  TciAcws  np^raty  vwhp  tow  irop* 
4fxov  irtp\  ruy  yofilftwy  iLKpi^iaTtp6v  ri  yy&ycu.  Cf.  De  Bello  Jud.,  Lib.  iii.  7  and  8. 

^  Histoire  Critique,  pp.  15,  16;  cf.  Preface  p.  [2]. 
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Orient,  there  were  alway.s  certain  persons  wlio  took  care  to 
put  in  writing  the  more  important  affairs  of  the  republic,  and 
to  preserve  the  acts  in  the  archives  destined  for  this  purpose. 
We  learn  from  the  books  of  Esther  [Vi.  1],  Ezra  [vi.  1], 
Josephus,  and  Diodorus  Siculus  [Lib.  ii.  xxxii.  4],  that  this 
custom  was  formerly  observed  among  the  Persians.  The 
Egyptians,  among  whom  Moses  had  been  educated,  had 
priests,  to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of  scribes,  or  writers 
of  sacred  things,  because  their  principal  business  consisted  in 
writing  out  that  which  had  respect  to  the  state  of  religion, 
and  then  of  publishing  what  was  neccs.sary.”  ^ 

And  now  comes  the  weak  point  in  the  armor,  against 
which,  as  we  shall  see,  the  next  critic  directs  a  well-aimed 
shaft :  “  It  would  appear  tliat  Moses,  who  had  been  trained 
at  the  court  of  Egypt,  as  we  have  said,  and  who  united  in 
himself  all  the  qualities  of  a  perfect  legislator,  established 
from  the  first  commencement  of  the  republic  this  kind  of 
scribcs,whoin  we  may  call  public  or  divine  writers  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  particular  writers,  who  did  not  ordinarily 
engage  in  writing  the  history  of  their  times,  except  from 
motives  of  interest.”  ^  lie  calls  these  writers  ])rophets, 
because  they  were  directed  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  because 
Peter  calls  all  Scripture  prophecy  (2  Pet.  i.  21),  and  adds: 
“  In  supposing  these  public  writers,  we  attribute  to  them 
those  things  which  have  respect  to  the  history  of  those  books, 
and  to  Moses  everything  which  pertains  to  the  law  and  the 
ordinances,  and  this  is  that  which  the  Scriptures  call  the  law 
of  Mo.ses.  So  we  can  say,  in  this  sense,  that  all  the  Penta- 
teuch  is  truly  from  Moses,  because  those  who  made  the  collec¬ 
tion  lived  in  his  time,  and  what  they  did  was  by  his  order.”  ^ 
Assuming  that  there  were  such  prophets  or  scribes  all  through 
the  Old  Testament  history,  and  that  wo  should  not  inquire 
too  narrowly  who  the  autlior  of  any  given  book  was,^  he  finds 

^  Diodorus  Siculus,  i.  44 :  irtpl  avimuv  ot  Itptis  tlxov  iivaypatphi  iv  rats 
Upait  iic  ira\aiuv  SiaS^xois  irapaSfSo/i4yat. 

2  Histoire  Critique,  p.  16.  ®  Ibid.,  p.  3. 

*  Histoire  Critique,  p.  2 :  “  C’est  pourquoi  on  ne  doit  pas  recherclier  avec  trop 
de  curiositd,  qui  out  tftd  les  Auteurs  particuliers  de  chaque  Livre  dc  la  Bible.  II 
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the  following  advantages  in  this  tlieory  with  respect  to  the 
Pentateucli  and  other  parts  of  tlie  Old  Testament :  (1)  “  By 
this  principle  we  can  give  a  solid  reason  for  the  additions 
and  changes  which  are  found  in  the  sacred  books,  witliout 
diminishing  their  authority,  since  the  authors  of  these  addi¬ 
tions  and  changes  were  veritable  prophets,  directed  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.  This  is  why  these  changes  which  they  w'ere 
able  to  introduce  into  the  ancient  acts  have  the  same  autlior- 
ity  as  the  rest  of  the  Bible.”  ^  He  holds,  however,  that  we 
should  be  on  our  guard  against  multiplying  these  additions 
or  amendments,  as  Spinoza  and  others  have  done.  On  tlic 
other  hand,  he  says  that  we  ought  not  to  deny  them  abso¬ 
lutely,  or  explain  them  away  in  too  subtile  a  manner  and  in 
one  which  is  not  consistent  with  good  sense,  because  it  is 
necessary  that  these  additions  should  have  the  same  authority 
as  the  rest  of  the  Scriptures ;  otherwise  we  sliould  be  obliged 
to  say  that  all  that  is  in  the  Bible  is  not  equally  divine  and 
canonical.^  (2)  “  The  same  principle  touching  the  public 

writers  or  prophets . serves  to  afford  a  reason  for  the 

many  expressions  which  are  found  in  the  books  of  Moses, 
and  seems  to  indicate,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  not  the 
author.  The  scribes  or  public  writers  who  were  of  his  time, 
and  who  described  those  ancient  events,  have  spoken  of  Moses 
in  the  tliird  person,  and  have  employed  many  other  similar 
expressions,  which  cannot  indeed  have  been  by  Moses,  but 
which  have  no  less  authority,  because  they  can  only  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  some  persons  whom  Moses  ordered  to  put  in 
writing  the  more  important  events  of  his  time.”  (3)  “  [This 
principle]  is  of  great  use  in  solving  an  infinitude  of  very 
difficult  questions  which  they  are  accustomed  to  make  touching 
the  chronology  and  the  genealogies.  For  it  is  certain  that 
these  books  are  only  abridgments  of  other  more  extended  acts, 
and  that  they  have  given  to  the  people  only  that  which  they 
judged  necessary  to  publish  for  their  instruction . It  is 

suflRt,  scion  la  maximc  de  St.  Gregroire  Pape,  qne  ces  Livres  ayent  Airits  par 
des  Prophetes.” 

1  Ibid.  Preface  De  L’ Auteur,  p.  [2].  *  Ibid.  p.  [3].  *  Ibid.,  p.  [4]. 
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easy,  tliereforc,  to  reconcile  by  this  means  many  apparent 
contradictions  whicli  seem  to  be  in  these  same  genealogies 
where  they  appear  in  difTercnt  passages  of  Scripture.”  ^ 

7.  He  also  offers  another  suggestion,  which  serves  to 
explain  the  lack  of  order  which  we  find  in  certain  narratives 
of  Scripture.  He  says  :  “  Tliey  formerly  wrote  these  hooks 
upon  small  leaves,  which  they  were  satisfied  more  frequently, 
to  roll  one  upon  another  around  a  small  stick,  without  sewing 
them  together.  It  has  happened  that,  as  there  was  not 
enough  care  in  preserving  the  order  of  these  ancient  leaves 
or  rolls,  the  arrangement  of  the  matter  has  become  somewhat 
changed.”  ^ 

8.  Wliile  he  is  the  only  one,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  who 
has  presumed  to  make  such  a  conjecture,  he  has  broached 
another  theory  which  finds  favor  among  the  most  recent 
critics :  “  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  those  who  have  joined 
together  the  ancient  memoirs  in  order  to  form  the  body  of 
canonical  hooks  which  remain  to  us,  have  not  taken  pains  to 
retrench  many  synonymous  terms  which  they  liave  found  in 
their  copies,  and  which  even  might  have  been  added  for 
greater  clearness.”  ^ 

Simon’s  position  in  regard  to  the  composition  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  was  quite  as  conservative  as  that  of  some  of  the  more 
orthodox  German  critics.^  But  his  theory  in  regard  to  in¬ 
spired  prophets,  who  under  Moses’  orders  recorded  passing 
events  which  were  embodied  with  the  legislative  part  from 
Moses’  own  pen,  was  not  destined  to  endure.  The  destruc¬ 
tive,  rather  than  the  constructive,  elements  in  his  theories 
were  influential  in  moulding  the  opinions  of  later  critics. 

2.  Leclerc^  (b.  1657 ;  d.  1736). 

Jean  Leclerc  is  of  importance  for  our  sketch  not  so  much 

1  Ibid.,  p.  [5] ;  cf.  pp.  .5,  35.  2  Ibid.  Preface  De  L’Auteur,  p.  [6.] 

*  See  my  Article,  Delitzsch  on  the  Pentateuch,  in  the  Presbyterian  Review, 
New  York,  1882,  pp.  559-562. 

*  Sketches  of  his  life  arc  found  in  the  Preface  to  his  Commentary  on  tho  Pen¬ 
tateuch,  Genesis  sive  Mosis  Prophetac  Liber  Primus,  etc.  Tubingac,  1733, 
fpp.  l-8j.  Hoefer  Nouvelle  Biographic  G^n^rale,  Paris*,  1883,  Vol.  xxix.  pp. 
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on  account  of  his  postlmmous  influence  on  the  course  of 
criticism,  as  in  forming  a  connecting  link  between  Simon 
and  Astruc.  lie  was  descended  from  a  French  family,  and 
was  born  in  Geneva.  His  early  advantages  were  of  a  high 
order.  His  thirst  for  knowledge  found  relief  in  the  fine 
libraries  of  his  father  and  uncle.  Through  the  perusal  of 
the  works  of  his  great  uncle  ho  became  a  pronounced  Ar- 
•minian.  He  pursued  the  study  of  philosophy  under  Chouet 
the  Cartesian.  After  studying  theology  for  three  years  he 
went  to  London,  where  he  preached  in  the  Wallonian  church  ; 
but  as  the  climate  was  unfavorable  to  his  health  he  passed  to 
Holland,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Limborch,  the 
most  celebrated  Arminian  theologian  of  this  period,  and  also 
with  Locke.  In  1684  he  was  made  a  Professor  of  Belles- 
Lettres,  of  Philosophy,  and  of  Hebrew  ;  and  after  the  death 
of  Limborch  (1712)  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  History  at  the  College  of  the  Remonstrants  in  Am¬ 
sterdam. 

His  critical  views  respecting  the  Pentateuch  are  contained 
in  a  work  called,  “  Opinions  of  some  Theologians  in  Holland 
upon  the  Critical  History  of  the  Old  Testament  composed  by 
Father  Richard  Simon  of  the  Oratory ;  where  in  remarking 
the  Faults  of  this  Author  we  give  Various  Principles  which 
are  useful  for  understanding  the  Sacred  Scriptures.”  ^  This 
work  is  divided  into  twenty  letters,  and  opens  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  informal  way :  “  You  wish  to  know,  sir,  what  our 
friends  say  here  about  the  Critical  History  of  Father  Simon, 
a  new  edition  of  which  has  just  appeared  at  Rotterdam.  I 
can  toll  you,  in  general,  that  they  speak  of  this  book  as 
of  most  others,  and  that  nobody  of  my  acquaintance  alto¬ 
gether  finds  fault  with  it  or  approves  it.  Most  say  that 
they  can  place  it  in  the  rank  of  good  books,  because  they 
find  in  it  many  remarks  which  are  curious  and  useful  for 

^  Sentimens  dc  Quclques  Thcologicns  Dc  Ilollnnde  sur  L’Histoirc  Critique 
Du  Vicux  Testament,  composde  par  le  P.  Richard  Simon  de  I’Oratoire.  Ou  en 
remarquant  les  fautes  de  cet  Auteur,  on  donne  divers  Principes  utiles  pour 
rintelligence  de  I’Ecriture  Sainte.  Amsterdam,  1685.  This  volume  is  X  4. 
inches,  and  has  457  pages. 

VoL.  XLI.  No.  163. 
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tlie  understanding  of  Sacred  Scripture  ;  although  Father 
Simon  has  indeed  advanced  some  things  in  it  which  they  do 
not  approve,  and  has  omitted  many  others  wliich  appear  to 


them  to  be  essential  to  his  design . Three  of  our  friends 

have  met  every  day  for  some  weeks . to  read  this  work 


together,  after  each  had  read  it  alone,  and  as  they  have  done 
me  the  honor  to  receive  me  into  their  conferences,  I  can 
give  you  a  sufficiently  good  account  of  what  they  have  said ; 
and  they  have  not  suffered  anytlnng  of  importance  to  pass 
without  examining  it  with  care.”^  Under  this  representation 
of  the  views  of  three  friends,  which  was  perhaps  a  literary 
mask,  he  criticises  Simon  with  an  unsparing  hand.^  He 
accuses  him  of  inapposite  quotations,  of  a  failure  to  give  his 
authorities,  of  repetitions  —  the  substance  of  some  of  his 
views  being  given  in  the  preface  which  are  more  extended 
in  the  body  of  the  work.  He  banteringly  suggests  that  there 
are  quite  as  many  repetitions  in  Simon’s  book,  and  quite  as 
much  lack  of  arrangement,  as  in  the  Pentateuch.  He  attacks 
Simon’s  theory  of  inspired  prophets  who  kept  the  annals  of 
the  Hebrew  republic  from  the  time  of  Moses,  and  of  a  con¬ 
fusion  arising  from  the  custom  of  rolling  loaves  around  a 
stick  without  sewing  them  together.  He  shows  that  Simon  has 
said  “  it  is  probable,”  or  “  it  has  the  appearance,”  that  Moses 
constituted  such  writers,  when  it  is  only  possible.  Indeed, 
he  seemingly  deals  this  favorite  theory  of  Simon  a  death¬ 
blow.  He  is  not  more  conservative,  however,  than  his  oppo¬ 
nent.  Although  a  Protestant,  his  views  of  inspiration  and 
of  the  formation  of  the  canon  are  far  more  free  than  those  of 
his  Catholic  antagonist. 

1.  He  utterly  rejects  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  in  its  present  form.^  While  he  holds  that  certain  parts 
of  the  five  l>ooks  are  pre-Mosaic  and  Mosaic,  he  holds  quite 

1  Sentimens,  pp.  1,2. 

®  Lc'clorc  s.^vs,  c.fr.  Sentimens,  p.  3 :  “  On  y  remarqueroit  une  extreme  con¬ 
fusion  dans  Ics  matitfres  et  dans  Ics  pens^es.  On  y  trouveroit  mille  conjectures 
peu  vraiscmblahles,  mille  faux  raisonnemens,  mille  chim^res.” 

*  Sentimens,  p.  116:  “  VoilU,  Monsieur,  des  marques  assez  scnsibles  quo 
Moise  n’a  pas  dcrit  le  Livre  de  la  Genesc,  an  moins  tel  qne  nous  I’avons.  Quand 
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as  strongly  tliat  others  are  post-Mosaic.^  He  says  these 
consist  not  only  in  some  words  which  might  have  slipped 
into  the  margin  of  tl»e  text,  or  have  been  inserted  to  explain 
some  passage,  but  also  in  entire  periods  and  long  cliapters. 

2.  lie  answers  the  objection  “  that  Jesus  Clirist  and  the 
apostles  often  cite  the  Pentateuch  under  the  name  of  Moses, 
and  that  their  authority  ought  to  be  of  greater  weight  than 
all  of  our  conjectures,”  much  as  a  modern  critic  would. 
He  says :  “  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  not  having  come 
into  the  world  to  teach  criticism  to  the  Jews,  it  is  not  aston¬ 
ishing  that  they  should  speak  aceording  to  the  common 
opinion.  It  was  of  little  consequence  to  them  whether  this 
was  Moses  or  another,  provided  that  the  history  was  veritable; 
and  as  the  common  opinions  were  not  prejudicial  to  piety, 
they  were  at  little  trouble  to  disabuse  the  Jews.”*-*  He  illus¬ 
trates  this  by  the  use  which  the  apostles  made  of  the  Septua- 
gint,  saying  that  they  eite  it  “  not  because  they  believe  it  is 
always  perfectly  conformed  to  the  original,  but  beeause,  as 
it  did  not  eontain  anything  contrary  to  piety,  it  was  not 
neeessary  to  scandalize  those  who  regarded  it  with  respect  in 
refusing  to  make  use  of  it.”  ^ 

3.  No  modern  critic  has  given  a  better,  or  at  least  a  more 
plausible,  answer  to  the  question :  “  If  Moses  is  not  the 
author  of  the  Pentateuch,  whence  came  this  so  ancient 
opinion  ?  ”  While  he  recognizes  the  difficulty,  and  even 
says,  “  We  cannot  reply  to  this  question,”  yet  he  affirms  that 
this  inability  is  merely  due  to  the  fact  “  that  the  history  of 
the  saered  books  not  being  sufficiently  known  to  us,  we 
cannot  satisfy  our  curiosity  as  we  would  wish.”  But  he 
offers  this  suggestion  :  “  It  would  seem  that  at  the  beginning 
tliey  called  these  books  ‘  the  law  of  Moses  *  only  because 
it  was  inserted  in  them ;  for  they  contain  more  than  the 

on  nc  trouvcroit  aucune  chose  dans  Ics  Livres  suivans,  qui  ne  pflt  etre  de  Mo'ise, 
il  nc  s’cnsuivroit  pas  qu’ils  cn  fussent  veritablfiment,  puis  qu’^tant  du  mcme 
Auteur  quo  celui  de  la  Gencse,  si  ce  dernier,  tel  que  nous  Favons,  n’cst  pas  de 
Mo’ise,  les  autres  n’cn  sont  pas  non  plus.”  etc.,  in  regard  to  other  passages  in 
the  Pentateuch. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  120. 


a  Ibid.,  p.  126. 


®  Ibid.,  p.  126 
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law,  ‘  sed  denominatio  ficbat  a  potiori  parte  ’ ;  and  they  have 
extended  this  manner  of  speaking  as  if  it  signified  that  Moses 
was  the  only  author  of  these  books.”  He  finds  a  support 
for  his  conjecture  in  the  fact  “  that  there  is  no  title  before 
the  Pentateuch  [in  the  Hebrew  text]  which  attributes  it  to 
Moses,  as  is  seen  before  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  by 
which  the  author  of  each  book  is  known.”  ^ 

4.  He  rejects  Spinoza’s  theory  that  Ezra  was  the  author 
of  the  Pentateuch,  as  appears  from  the  following  quotation : 
“  The  Samaritans,  as  all  the  world  knows,  and  as  Father 
Simon  has  remarked,  have  the  five  books  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  characters,  in  the  place  of  which 
the  Jews  have  changed  tliese  characters,  and  have  substituted 

for  them  those  which  they  used  in  Chaldea . One  cannot 

conceive  how  these  people,who  were  sworn  enemies  to  the  Jews, 
would  be  willing  to  borrow  the  law  from  them,  and  so  it  is  not 
credible  that  they  made  their  copy  from  that  of  Ezra.”  ^ 

5.  For  these  reasons,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  accurate 
knowledge  which  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  in  certain 
])assages  betrays  of  Chaldea,®  he  holds  that  the  five  books 
were  brought  into  tlieir  present  forms  by  “  an  Israelitish  priest, 
whom  they  sent  from  Babylon  to  instruct  the  new  inhabitants 
of  Palestine  concerning  the  manner  in  which  they  ought  to 
serve  God”  (2  Kings  xvii.  28).  He  thinks  that  this  priest, 
either  alone  or  aided  by  others,  in  order  to  break  up  the 
polytheism  of  the  people  of  the  country,  undertook  to  give 

^  Sentimens,  p.  127.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  128. 

*  He  says  (Sentimens,  p.  107),  concerning  Gen.  ii.  11,  12:  “  Ces  remarques 
semblcnt  venir  d’un  Auteur  qui  a  6t4  en  ce  pa'is-li,  e’est  li  dire,  cn  Chaldee,  .... 
II  n’y  a  pas  d’apparence  que  Moise,  qui  ne  s’^toit  jamais  fort  eloign^  de  1' 
Egypte,  edt  tant  de  connoissance  d’un  pais  assez  dloignd,  dans  un  temps  oil  Ics 
voyages  dtoient  fort  rares  et  fort  difficiles.  II  y  en  a  encore  moins  que  Dieu  lui 
ait  rfivdld  qu’il  y  avoit  de  I’or  dans  ce  pais  la,  et  que  cet  or  dtoit  bon.”  The 
assumption  that  Moses  could  not  have  had  the  geographical  knowledge  pre¬ 
supposed  in  Genesis  is  quite  without  foundation.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Egyptians,  whose  country  was  the  home  of  Shemites  and  Phoenicians, 
had  a  pretty  thorough  knowledge  of  Chaldea.  Certainly  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
believing  that  one  who  was  “  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  ”  in  the 
time  of  Ramses  II,  could  have  written  all  that  Leclerc  attributes  to  his  Chaldean 
priest. 
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them  a  history  of  the  creation  of  the  world  by  one  God  alone, 
and  an  epitome  of  tlie  history  of  the  Jews,  with  the  law  from 
which  “  it  appears  tliat  there  is  only  one  God,  who  is  the 
one  whom  the  Israelites  adore.”  ^ 

These  free  opinions,  although  not  all  conflicting  with  the 
Mosaic  authorship  of  those  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  which 
arc  assigned  to  Moses  and  the  historicity  of  the  whole, 
brought  much  animadversion  upon  Leclerc,  until  he  finally 
withdrew  them  in  favor  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  in  the 
preface  to  his  commentary  on  the  Book  of  Genesis. 

3.  Astruc  (b.  1684 ;  d.  1766). 

While  the  preceding  critics,  as  we  liave  seen,  were  theo¬ 
logians  by  profession, —  one  being  a  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
and  the  other  a  Protestant  minister  and  theological  pro¬ 
fessor, —  Jean  Astruc^  was  a  layman.  He  was  born  in 
Languedoc.  His  father  was  a  Protestant  preacher,  but  soon 
after  the  birth  of  his  son  lie  became  a  Roman  Catholic.  The 
son  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  in  this 
manifested  a  truly  scientific  spirit.  He  rose  rapidly  in  his 
profession,  occupying  various  positions  of  lionor,  and  serving 
as  Professor  of  Medicine  in  Toulouse  and  Montpellier,  until 
he  reached  the  summit  of  his  ambition  in  his  appointment  to 
the  royal  college  of  Paris.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer, 
mostly  of  medical  treatises,  some  of  which  were  of  a  very 
high  order  of  merit.  When  he  was  about  seventy  years  of 
age,  after  he  had  had  a  literary  career  for  fifty  years,  he 
published  his  Conjectures  upon  the  Original  Memoirs  which 
Moses  seems  to  have  used  in  composing  the  Book  of  Genesis.® 

*  Sentimens,  p.  129. 

2  Cf.  Iloefcr,  Nouvellc  Biographic  Gdnerale,  Paris,  1861,  Vol.  iii.  pp.  486—488. 

®  Conjectures  sur  les  Memoires  Originaux  Dont  il  paroit  que  Moyse  s’est  servi 
pour  composer  le  Livre  de  la  Genese.  Avec  des  Remarques,  qui  appuient  ou  qui 
€claircissent  ces  conjectures.  Avia  Fieri  ium  peragro  loca,  nullius  antfe  Trita  solo. 
A  Bruxelles,  Chez  Fricx,  Imprimeur  de  Sa  Majesld,  vis-i-vis  TEglise  de  la  Made¬ 
leine.  M  DCC.Liii.  Avec  Privelege  ct  Approbation.  The  size  of  the  volume 
is  6^  X4  inches.  This  is  a  rare  book,  and  is  found  in  verj’  few  German  university 
libraries.  There  is  a  copy  at  Leipzig,  although  there  are  said  to  be  none  at 
Erlangen  and  Berlin.  The  one  which  I  have  used,  besides  the  copy  at  Leipzig, 
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Tlie  fear  that  the  pretended  free-thinkers  of  the  time  would 
misuse  his  work  to  degrade  the  authority  of  the  Pentateuch 
kept  him  for.  some  time  from  publishing  it.  His  earnest 
desire  not  to  be  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  true  religion, 
and  his  readiness  to  withdraw  his  views  at  any  time  if  tliey 
should  be  found  erroneous,  as  well  as  the  whole  tone  of  his 
discussion,  indicate  a  truly  noble  and  conservative  spirit. 
It  would  seem  as  though  one  could  not  read  his  book  without 
being  impressed  with  his  sincerity  and  love  of  truth.^ 

His  position  with  reference  to  some  of  the  preceding  critics 
is  best  indicated  by  his  own  statements  :  “  Spinoza,  who  in 
abusing  the  apparent  disorder  of  these  two  histories  [i.c.  the 
marriage  of  the  children  of  Judah  and  the  abduction  of 
Dinah]  has  taken  upon  himself  to  say^  that  ‘  all  is  written 

was  kindly  loaned  me  by  my  friend,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Robb,  D.D.,  of  Kingston, 
Jamaica. 

*  The  following  is  part  of  the  preface  (Avertissement),  which  shows  the  spirit 
of  the  author :  “  Cet  Ouvrage  estoit  composd  depuis  quelque  terns,  mais 
j’h^sitois  a  le  publier,  dans  la  craintc  que  les  pretendus  Esprits-forts,  qui 
cherchent,  it  s’^taier  de  tout,  ne  pussent  en  abuser  pour  diminuer  I'autoritd  du 
Pentatcuque.  Un  homme  instruit,  ct  trez  zcld  pour  la  Religion,  a  qui  jc  I’ai 

coinmuniqud,  a  dissipe  mes  scruples . Sur  son  avis,  j’ai  done  pris  Ic  parti 

de  donner  cet  Ouvrage,  ct  de  le  soumettre  au  jugernent  dcs  I’ersonncs  dclairdes, 
dont  j’dcouterai  les  ob.sen’ations  avec  plaisir.  Je  protestc  d’avance  trez  sinccre- 
ment,  que  si  ceux  qui  ont  droit  d’en  decider,  et  dont  je  dois  respecter  les  ddccis- 
ions,  trouvent  mes  conjectures  ou  fausscs,  ou  dangereuscs,  je  suis  pret  ii  les  al)an- 
doner,  ou  pour  mieux  dire,  jc  les  ahandonne  dds  ii  ]»re.sent.  Jamais  la  prdvention 
pour  mes  iddes  ne  prevaudra  chez  moi  h  I’amour  de  la  Veritd  ct  de  la  Religion.” 

^  Astruc,  Conjectures,  jrp.  452,  453,  refers  to  Spinoza's  Tractatus  Thcologico- 
Politicus,  cap.  ix.  lie  says  that  there  w’as  a  French  translation  of  the  book 
printed  in  1678,  and  entitled,  Reflexions  errrienses  d’un  esprit  des  interesse,  etc. 
Spinoza  in  the  chapter  cited  above,  states  the  case  as  follows  :  “At  non  tantum 
hoc  caput,  sed  totam  Josej^hi  et  Jacobi  historiam  ex  diversis  historicisdecerptam 
et  descriptam  esse  necessario  fatendum  cst,  adeo  parum  sibi  constarc  videmus. 
Cap.  enim  47.  Genes  narrat  quod  Jahacob  cum  primum  Pharahoncm  ducciite 
Josephus  salutavit,  annos  1.30.  natus  erat,  a  quibus  si  auferantur  viginti  duo, 
quos  propter  Josephi  absentiam  in  moerore  transegit  ct  praeterea  septcmdccim 
actatis  Josephi  cum  venderctur,  ct  denique  septem,  quos  propter  Rachclem 
servivit,  reperietur  ipsum  provcctissimae  aetatis  fuisse,  octoginta  scilicet  et 
quatuor  annorum,  cum  Leam  in  uxorem  duccret  et  contra  Dianam  vix  septem 
fuisse  annorum,  cum  a  Sechemo  vim  passa  est,  Simeon  autem  ct  Levi  vix 
duodecim  et  undecim,  cum  totam  illam  civitatem  depredati  sunt,  ejusque  omnes 
rives  gladio  confccerunt,”  etc.  Sec  his  Oj)era  Qvae  Svpersvnt  Omnia,  Jenae, 
ie02,  Vol.  i.  pp.  291,292. 
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pell-mell  in  the  five  books  of  the  Pentateuch ;  that  neither 
history  nor  narration  is  in  the  right  place ;  that  there  is  no 

regard  to  time ; . and  all  that  we  read  there  has  been 

gathered  and  put  confusedly  together.’  His  temerity  is  not 
even  confined  to  this  point.  All  the  world  knows  that  he 
lias  carried  it  so  far  as  to  maintain  ‘that  it  was  Ezra  who 
com})osed  the  five  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  that  he  did  not 
})ut  the  last  hand  on  the  narratives  contained  in  them,’  . .  . . 
In  order  to  prove  this,  he  has  collected  in  the  ninth  chajiter 
of  his  book  different  passages  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  of  Genesis,  which  he  is  comjielled  to  abuse  in  order 
to  establish  this  strange  paradox. 

“  In  this  he  has  been  anticipated  by  Thomas  Hobbes,^  who 
in  a  work  written  against  religion  and  against  the  clergy  had 
some  time  before  attempted  to  establish  the  same  sentiment, 
and  has  made  use  of  the  same  passages ;  and  by  Isaac  de  la 
Pcyrerc,^  who  in  order  to  maintain  that  there  were  men  before 
Adam  has  attempted  to  discredit  the  authority  of  Genesis, 
which  is  contrary  to  him,  in  advancing  that  Moses  was  not  the 
author,  and  has  alleged  in  proof- the  same  citations. 

It  seems  that  this  has  been  the  malady  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury.  M.  Lcclcrc,  who  published  in  1G85  against  L’Histoire 
Critique  du  Vieux  Testament  of  M.  Simon  a  collection  of 
letters  under  the  title  of  Sentimens  de  Quclques  Tlieologiens 
de  Hollandc,  far  from  combatting  these  false  and  hazardous 
opinions  well,  that  M.  Simon  has  advanced  upon  the  subject, 
has  gone  much  farther  than  he,  and,  after  having  gathered 
all  that  Hobbes,  la  Peyrere,  Spinoza  have  said  besides,  and 
after  having  added  all  the  other  passages  which  he  could 
gather,  and  which  he  believed  to  favor  this  opinion,  he  has 
boldly  concluded  that  the  Pentateuch  was  the  work  of  an 
‘  Israelitish  priest,  whom  they  sent  from  Babylon  to  instruct 
the  new  inhabitants  of  Palestine  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  necessary  that  they  should  serve  God,  as  the  author  of 
the  Books  of  Kings  relates  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  the 
second  book.’ 

1  (’f.  my  article  in  the  Bib.  Sac.,  Vol.  xli.  p.  1217.  ^  Cf.  Ibid.,  p.  14  ff. 
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“VVc  must  not,liowevcr,  refuse  an  honor  that  he  has  merited, 
in  that,  having  better  examined  this  question  in  a  disserta¬ 
tion  entitled  Do  Scriptorc  Pcntateuchi, . the  force  of  the 

truth  lias  struck  him,  and  he  has  had  the  courage  to  retract, 
and  to  declare  that  he  regards  Moses  as  the  author  of  the 
Pentateuch.  He  has  proved  the  same  by  a  great  number  of 
precise  testimonies,  taken  from  the  same  Pentateuch,  which 
he  has  quoted,  in  which  ho  has  imitated  and  even  copied  M. 
Huet  and  most  of  the  oilier  commentators.  lie  has  joined 
to  these  proofs  the  suffrages  of  the  whole  Jewish  church, 
which  has  attributed  the  Pentateuch  to  Moses  constantly, 
and  that  which  is  infinitely  more  strong,  the  testimony  of 
Philip  (John  i.  45)  one  of  the  apostles,  and  especially  that 
of  Jesus  Christ  (John  v.  40),  who  has  also  attributed  it  to 
him.  [Thus]  the  question  has  been  carried  to  such  a  degree 
of  evidence  that  one  cannot  doubt  that  the  Pentateuch  is  the 
work  of  Moses.”  ^ 

While  Astruc  stoutly  maintained  that  Moses  was  the  author 
of  the  Pentateuch,  he  held,  as  he  says,  with  Clericus,  Simon, 
Fleury,  and  Frangois,  “  that  Moses  in  writing  Genesis  had 
recourse  to  ancient  memoirs,  which  guided  him  with  respect 
to  the  circumstances,  the  dates,  and  the  chronological  order 
of  the  events  which  he  relates,  and  also  in  regard  to  the 
details  of  the  genealogies.”  ^ 

Astruc  says  that  fundamentally  he  has  the  same  view, 
only  he  carries  his  conjectures  farther,  and  is  more  decided. 
He  maintains  that  “  Moses  had  in  his  hands  ancient  memoirs 
containing  the  history  of  his  ancestors  from  the  creation  of 
the  world ;  that  in  order  to  lose  nothing  of  these  memoirs 
lie  has  separated  them  into  bits  (^par  worceow),  following  the 
facts  which  arc  there  related ;  that  he  has  inserted  these  bits 
entire,  one  after  another  ;  and  that  the  Book  of  Genesis  has 
been  formed  through  this  combination.”  ^  Before  giving  his 
account  of  these  different  sources,  which  he  groups  under 
certain  letters,  we  subjoin  the  following  table : 

1  Conjectures  sur  la  Genese,  pp.  4.55, 456.  ^  Cf,  Ibid.,  p.  7.  *  Ibid.,  p.  9. 
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Astruc  gives  the  following  description  of  the  memoirs, 
together  with  that  of  their  autliors : 

A.  —  He  believes,  in  general,  tliat  Moses  had  two  principal 
memoirs,  which  embrace  the  entire  extent  of  Genesis  ;  in 
one  of  which,  beginning  with  tlie  first  chapter,  the  name 
Eloliim  occurs.  This  he  places  in  the  first  column,  and  calls 
it  Memoire  A} 

As  to  the  authorship  of  these  memoirs,  he  is  not  ashamed 
to  confess  that  he  does  not  know  anything.*'^  lie  conjectures, 
however,  witli  respect  to  tlie  Elohim  document,  that  the  first 
two  chaf)ters  of  Exodus,  whicli  belong  to  it,  were  written  by 
Amram,  Moses’  father,  as  a  family  document  ;  and  that  the 
rest  of  the  memoir,  which  contains  more  ancient  facts,  came 
from  the  patriarch  Levi,  the  grandfatlier  of  Amram,  who 
could  have  written  the  events  of  his  time  at  the  end  of  a 
more  ancient  account  (memoire')  wliich  he  received  from  his 
ancestors  Jacob,  Isaac,  or  Abraham,  without  being  able  to 
determine  who  could  be  the  historian  of  the  times  preceding 
the  deluge,  but  with  tlie  full  jiersuasion  that  they  were  pre¬ 
served  in  the  families  of  Seth  and  Enoch.”  ^  He  suspects 
that  the  history  of  Joseph,  which  is  found  almost  coinjilete 
in  this  memoir  (Gen.  xl.-xlv.),was  written  by  Joseph  himself, 
because  it  contains  personal  facts  which  could  only  be  known 
by  himself,  and  which  are  far  better  written  than  the  rest, 
as  might  be  expected,  since  the  author  passed  a  great  jiart  of 
his  life  at  the  court  of  Egypt,  where  politeness  and  the 
sciences  were  regnant.  He  naively  remarks  that  as  Joseph 
was  kept  by  modesty  from  alluding  to  Potiphar’s  wife,  that 
therefore  Moses  derived  this  account  (Gen.  xxxix.)  from 
Memoir  B.®  He  thinks  it  probable  that  Gen.  xxxiv.,  with 

1  Conjectures,  p.  .308. 

Conjectures,  p.  .316  :  “  Mais  j’avoue  do  bonne  foi  quo  je  n’en  sai  rien,  Nee 
[me]  pudet  fateri  nescire,  quod  nesciam  (Ciceronis  Tusculan.  Disputat.  i.  2.5). 

*  Conjectures,  p.  317. 

♦  Conjectures,  p.  318. 

®  Conjectures,  p.  319:  “II  faut  pourtant  excepter  le  chapitre  xxxix,  oii  sc 

trouve  I’histoirc  dc  la  femme  de  Potiphar . Conime  le  nom  de  Jehovah  cst 

eroploid  dans  ce  chapitre  en  parlant  de  Dieu,  on  doit  le  rapporter  au  Mdmoire 
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reference  to  tlie  rape  of  Dinah  and  its  consequences,  was 
written  by  Levi,  the  great  grandfather  of  Moses.  He  con¬ 
jectures  that  Moses  secured  the  particular  accounts  which 
give  the  genealogy  of  Ishinael  (Gen.  xxv.),  the  marriage  of 
Esau,  his  genealogy,  and  that  of  the  Horites  (Gen.  xxvi., 
xxviii.,  xxxvi.)  during  the  forty  years  that  he  passed  among 
the  Midianites  with  Jethro  his  father-in-law,  or  during  the 
forty  years  in  which  he  wandered  in  the  wilderness  with  the 
Israelites.  On  one  side  the  Ishmaelites  and  Idumeans  were 
neighbors  of  tlie  Midianites ;  and  Moses,  who  was  conducting 
the  flocks  of  liis  father-in-law  and  went  to  Mount  iSinai  (Ex. 
iii.  1),  could  more  easily  go  to  the  lands  of  these  peoples. 
The  Hebrews,  whom  Moses  led  from  Egypt,  camped  for  a 
long  time  on  the  frontiers  of  these  peoples  before  their 
entrance  into  the  promised  land.  Hence  Moses  could  have 
the  opportunity  of  gathering  all  the  memoirs  which  they 
might  have  concerning  their  origin  and  liistory.’ 

He  believes  “  in  the  same  manner  that  Moses  could  have 
derived  the  history  of  the  war  of  the  five  cities  in  Gen.  xiv. 
from  tlie  Midianites  who  dwelt  to  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  who  suffered  from  the  invasion  of  tlie  four  allied  kings, 

particularly  from  the  inhabitants  of  Zoar, . where  Lot 

retired  after  the  destruction  of  Sodom.”  He  also  holds  the 
same  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  daughters  of  Lot,  and 
conjectures  that  Moses  received  it  from  the  Moabites  and 
Ammonites,  who  were  descended  from  these  two  children 
who  were  the  fruit  of  their  incest.  It  is  objected  in  vain 
that  these  people  would  have  been  on  their  guard  against 
avowing  an  origin  so  shameful.  They  then  had  very  dif¬ 
ferent  ideas  on  this  subject  from  those  that  we  have  at  the 

B,  et  par  consequent  a  un  autre  Auteur  que  cclui  qui  a  ecrit  le  reste  de  I’histoire 
de  Joseph,  laquelle  appartient  en  entier,  ii  cela  prez,  au  M^moire  A.  Mais  ne 
pourroit  on  pas  sou])Sonner  avec  quelque  vraisemblauce,  que  Joseph  aiant  sup- 
primd  ]>ar  modestie  cet  evenement,  Moyse  a  estd  obligd  de  le  prendre  dans  lo 

Mdnioire  B,  oil  il  estoit  raeontd . mais  qu’ci  Tcxception  de  ce  fait  particulier, 

tout  le  reste  de  I’histoire  de  Joseph  a  estd  pris  du  Mdmoire  A,  oil  elle  estoit 
mieux  dcrite  ct  mieux  circonstancide.” 

^  Conjectures  sur  la  Genese,  pp.  320, 321. 
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present  day.*  Abraham  liimself  confessed  that  his  wife  was 
his  sister  (Gen.  xx.  12),  and,  to  quote  a  more  conclusive 
example,  Pharcz  and  his  posterity  also  came  from  the  incest 
of  Judali  with  his  daughter  Tamar;  but  they  were  not  on 
this  account  less  esteemed  by  the  members  of  the  tribe,  nor 
did  they  fail  to  receive  the  first  i>lace.”  ^ 

^  Cf.  Ebers,  Durch  Gosen  zum  Sinai,  Leipzig,  1872,  p.  83,  says  that  “  as  in 
ancient  Persia  so  also  in  Egypt,  where  this  custom  also  existed  in  the  time  of  the 
Ptolemies,  a  connection  of  a  brother  and  a  sister  was  regarded  as  the  best  mar¬ 
riage  for  a  prince,  who  thus  kept  the  blood  of  his  divinely  honored  race  pure.” 
Such  a  connection  was  not  strange  when  we  consider  the  mythology  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Assyrians.  Rawlinson,  History  of  Ancient  Egypt,  New  York, 
1882,  p.  369  says  of  Osiris  :  “  Isis,  at  one  time  his  mother,  at  another  his  sister, 
at  another  his  daughter,  is  always  his  wife.”  So  Bcltis  was  “  the  sister  and  eon- 
sortofBcl.”  Sec  Coojjcr,  An  Archaic  Dictionary,  London,  1876.  Lenormant, 
Manual  of  the  Ancient  History  of  the  East,  London,  1869,  Vol.  i.  p.  2.56,  says 
of  Ramses  II. :  “  Considering  hirriself  superior  to  all  moral  haws,  he  even  went 
so  far  as  to  marry  one  of  his  own  daughters,  the  princess  Bent-Anat.”  Cooper, 
however,  in  the  work  cited  above,  disputes  this.  W.  Robertson  Smith,  The 
Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church,  Edinburgh,  1881,  p.  270,  finds  in  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Abraham  and  his  sister,  and  in  Tamar’s  proposition  to  her  half-brother 
Amnon  that  they  should  be  married  (2  Sam.  xiii.  13),  a  custom  which  was  still 
current  in  the  days  of  Ezekiel  (xxii.  11).  From  this  he  infers  that  tlie  strict 
prohibition  of  such  marriages  could  not  have  been  in  existence  until  the  time  of 
Ezra.  But  we  might  about  as  reason.ably  conclude  that  while  the  law  against 
taking  foreign  wives  had  been  enacted,  that  against  marrying  a  niece  did  not 
exist  200  n  c.,  since,  while  Solymius,  the  brother  of  Joseph,  had  conscientious 
scruples  on  account  of  the  Jewish  law  about  allowing  his  brother  to  have  con¬ 
nection  with  a  foreign  dancing-girl,  he  gave  him  his  own  daughter,  Joseph’s 
niece.  See  Josephus,  Antiq.  Jud.,  Lib.  xii.,  iv.  6.  It  is  evident  that  such  argu¬ 
mentation  as  that  of  W.  Robertson  Smith  in  this  case  is  based  upon  a  too 
limited  induction. 

-  In  the  above  paragraphs  I  have  given  a  free  rendering  from  Astruc,  Con¬ 
jectures,  pp.  321,322.  Ilis  comments  upon  the  ancient  custom  of  connections 
which  were  afterwards  clearly  stamped  as  incestuous,  in  view  of  the  ])receding 
remark,  are  far  more  reasonable  than  the  supposition  of  some  critics  that  this 
story  has  arisen  from  the  hatred  of  Israel  against  Edom  and  Moab.  Stade 
presents  this  idea  in  his  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  Berlin,  1881,  p.  118; 
“  Der  ganze  Hass  Israels  gegen  den  seinen  Besitz  vertheidigenden  und  immer 
wiedcr  zuriickerobernden  Bruderstamm  Moab  spricht  sich  in  der  Sage  aus,  dass 
^loab  und  das  nachher  zu  besprechende  Volk  Ammon  aus  dem  blutsclmnder- 
ischen  Umgange  Lots  und  Seiner  Tdehter  entstanden  seien,  Gen.  xi.x.  30  ff.” 
Goldzier,  in  his  Mythos  bei  den  Ilebriicrn  und  seine  Geschichtliche  Entwicke- 
lung,  Leipzig,  1876,  who  discovers  the  dualism  of  light  and  darkness  between 
most  of  the  so-called  Biblical  myths,  gives  this  same  story  quite  another  cxpla- 
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B.  —  In  the  other  memoir  the  name  which  is  given  to 
God  is  Jehovah.  It  commences  with  the  second  chapter  of 
Genesis  ;  hence  he  places  it  in  the  second  column,  and  desig¬ 
nates  it  by  the  letter  Astruc  does  not  venture  any  con¬ 
jecture  as  to  its  authorship,  or  tlie  manner  in  which  Moses 
secured  it.  But  he  thinks  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  came  from 
some  of  the  ancient  patriarchs,  who  were  pious  and  very  much 
attached  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God  ;  for  they  always 
speak  of  the  greatness  of  God  and  the  reverence  that  is  due 
to  him.  Moreover,  it  is  a  very  important  memoir  for  religion, 
and  contains  the  facts  which  lie  at  its  foundation,  —  as  the 
history  of  tlie  terrestrial  paradise,  the  temptation  of  Eve, 
the  fall  of  Adam,  the  fratricide  of  Cain,  etc.^ 

C.  —  In  the  description  of  the  deluge  he  finds  some  things 
repeated  in  Gen.  vii.  three  times.  He  therefore  assigns 
verses  20,  23  to  a  third  memoir,  which  he  calls  C.  He  also 
places  in  the  same  column  certain  facts  —  as  the  abduction 
of  Dinah  —  which  have  respect  to  the  families  of  the  patri¬ 
archs,  and  in  the  narration  of  which  the  name  of  God  does 
not  occur,  although  in  this  translation  they  appear  under  D.^ 

D.  —  There  are  several  other  passages  where  the  history 
is  interrupted  by  the  narration  of  events  which  are  foreign 
to  the  direct  history  of  the  patriarchs  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  Hebrew  nation,  and  where  there  was  no  occasion  to  speak 
of  God  cither  as  Jehovah  or  Elohim.  He  thinks  that  these 

nation  in  accordance  with  his  theories,  thus  illustrating  the  lengths  to  which 
critics  can  go  in  support  of  a  favorite  hypothesis.  He  says  (p.  223) :  “  Es  kann 
nun  kein  Zwcifel  dariiber  obwalten,  dass  nnser  Lot  identisch  sei  mit  zeinem 
Arabischen  Namensbruder  kifir,  dem  Verhiillenden,  der  rerdlpclrenc^n  Nsicht. 
Bctrachten  wir  nun  den  Mythos.  Die  Tochter  der  Nacht  vereinigen  sich  mit  dem 
Voter.  Wenn  die  Abendrdthe —  sie  ist  auch  Tochter  der  Nacht  (denn  dcr  Mythos 
idcntificirt,  wie  wir  gesehen  haben.  Morgen- und  Abendrdthe)  —  sich  mit  den 
Schatten  der  Nacht  vereignigt,  immer  finstcrer  und  triiber  wird,  um  dann  end- 
lich  ganz  in  der  Nacht  aufzugehen,  da  sagte  der  mythosschafFende  Mensch : 
Die  Tocher  Lots  des  Verdeckenden,  gehen  zn  ihrem  Vater  ins  Beilager,  und 
der  muntere,  lebensfrohe  Charakter,  den  der  Mythos  an  der  Rdthe  wol  im 
Vergleiche  mit  der  dunkeln,  schwerfalligen  Nacht  gefunden  haben  mag,  Hess 
ihn  die  Sache  so  erscheinen,  als  ware  der  alte  Lot  das  Opfer  einer  Intrigue  seiner 
wolliistigen  Tochter.” 

^  Conjectures,  p.  308.  *  Ibid.,  pp.  322-323.  •  Ibid.,  p.  309. 
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passaj^cs  must  belong  to  a  different  narrative  than  those 
which  precede,  and  so  he  places  them  under  the  letter  D.^ 

E.  — He  regards  Gen.  xiv.  as  belonging  to  an  entirely 
different  account  from  that  which  precedes  or  follows.  In  it 
Abraliam  plays  a  great  role^  hut  one  that  is  entirely  different 
from  that  which  is  represented  in  the  rest  of  Genesis.  Hence 
he  thinks  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  an  extract  from  a  fiftli 
memoir  E. 

p.  —  With  reference  to  this  document  he  says :  “  After 
the  description  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  which  occupies 
a  great  part  of  chapter  xix.,  and  which  belongs  to  Memoir 
B,  we  find  at  verse  29  the  history  of  the  incest  of  tlie  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Lot  with  their  father,  whence  have  come  the  Moabites 
and  Ammonites.  This  fact  is  foreign  to  the  history  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  it  appears  that  it  is  a  manifest  interpolation. 
Hence  1  regard  it  as  an  extract  from  a  sixth  memoir,  which 
I  have  called  F.”^ 

G.  —  “  At  the  end  of  chapter  xxii.,  at  the  five  last  verses, 
we  find  a  detail  concerning  the  family  of  Nahor  wdiich  may 
well  have  some  connection  wdth  the  history  of  the  patriarchs, 
whence  the  Hebrew  nation  was  descended.  In  this  way  we 
learn  the  origin  of  Rebecca,  who  was  espoused  some  time 
afterwards  to  Isaac.  But  this  genealogical  detail  is  none  the 
less  a  foreign  piece  in  the  body  of  Genesis,  and  I  lielieve  that 
it  ought  to  be  placed  under  a  seventh  memoir  G.”  ^ 

H.  —  Under  this  letter  he  places  the  genealogy  of  Ish- 
macl  (Gen.  xxv.  12-19),  which  he  considers  still  more 
foreign  to  the  history  of  Genesis,  of  which  it  interrupts  the 
narrative.  He  is  inclined  to  the  same  opinion  about  the 
genealogy  of  Abraham  and  Keturah,  in  the  first  five  verses 
of  the  same  chapter,  although  he  is  not  decided.”  ^ 

I.  —  He  considers  the  history  of  the  rape  of  Dinah  a  ninth 
narrative.  He  says :  “  It  has  the  same  characteristics  as 
the  history  of  the  war  of  the  Pentapolis  (Gen.  xiv.),  in  being 
foreign  to  the  history  of  Genesis,  in  intercepting  the  narra- 

1  Conjectures,  p.  310.  2  ibid.,  p.  311.  *  Ibid.,  p.  311. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  312. 
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tive,  and  in  appearing  to  have  been  inserted  as  an  inter¬ 
polation.”  1 

K  and  L.  —  He  says :  “  There  remain  tliree  passages 
respecting  Esau :  the  first  xxvi.  34—35,  which  treats  of  his 
first  two  marriages ;  the  second  xxviii.  6-10,  wlierc  his  third 
marriage  is  mentioned ;  and  the  third  xxxvi.,  where  a  de¬ 
tailed  account  is  given  of  his  posterity,  occupying  the  whole 
chapter.  The  narrative  is  so  broken  that  one  cannot  doubt 
that  they  are  interpolations.” 

He  does  not  believe,  however,  that  these  interpolations 
could  be  regarded  as  extracts  from  the  same  memoir,  for  the 
following  reason :  “  In  tlie  two  first  passages  there  is  given 
to  Esau  for  his  first  wife  Judith  the  daughter  of  Beeri  the 
Hittite  ;  for  the  second,  Bashemath  the  daughter  of  Elon, 
also  a  Hittite  ;  and  for  the  third,  Mahalath  the  daughter  of 
Ishmael  and  the  sister  of  Nebajoth.  In  place  of  these  in  the 
last  passage,  where  the  same  three  women  are  given  to  Esau, 
the  first  is  called  Ada  the  daughter  of  Elon  the  Hittite ; 
the  second,  Aliolibamah  the  daughter  of  Anah,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  Zibeon  the  Hivite  ;  and  the  third,  Bashemath  the 
daughter  of  Ishmael  and  the  sister  of  Nebajoth.” 

He  remarks :  “  I  have  not  been  embarrassed  by  the  diver¬ 
sity  of  the  names,  for  which  the  commentators  give  good 
reasons.  Names  are  only  epithets  among  the  Orientals. 
The  same  person  has  several,  or  changes  them  according  to 
occasions ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  a  great  number  of 
examples.  But  I  could  not  persuade  myself  that  if  these 
three  j)assages  came  from  the  same  hand  the  author  would 
give  such  different  names  to  the  three  wives  of  Esau.”  He 
thinks,  therefore,  that  it  is  more  reasonable  to  refer  these 
three  passages  concerning  Esau  to  two  different  memoirs  — 
the  first  two  to  K,  and  the  last  to  L.^ 

M.  — In  this  last  passage,  where  the  posterity  of  Esau  is 
mentioned,  he  finds  a  particular  insertion  (Gen.  xxxvi.  20- 
31),  where  the  question  is  concerning  the  posterity  of  Seir 
the  Horite,  which  is  not  only  foreign  to  the  history  of  Gen- 

1  Conjectures,  p.  312.  *  Ibid.,  pp.  312-314. 
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esis,  but  also  to  that  of  Esau,  and  which  he  consequently 
regards  as  an  extract  from  a  twelfth  memoir  M.^ 

He  says  respecting  the  ten  last  memoirs  (C-M),  that  each 
has  reference  to  some  particular  fact,  and  that  they  are  either 
mere  extracts  from  much  longer  memoirs,  which  Moses  did 
not  find  it  fitting  to  insert  entirely,  because  they  were  too 
foreign  to  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  people,  or  were  origi¬ 
nally  particular  simple  relations  of  those  facts  which  Moses 
inserted  entirely.  He  remarks  in  closing  that  one  can 
reduce  the  ten  last  memoirs  to  a  less  number,  or,  on  the 
contrary,  can  divide  the  two  first  (A  and  B)  into  several.^ 
Astruc  next  raises  the  question  as  to  the  language  in  which 
the  memoirs  were  written.  His  conclusion  is  that  they 
were  written  in  Hebrew.  He  rejects  the  theory  that  Hebrew 
was  the  language  of  Paradi.se,^  but  maintains  that  it  was  the 
language  of  Canaan,  which  Abraham  easily  learned,  since 
his  native  language,  the  Chaldee,  was  a  dialect  of  the  same 
group  of  languages.^  In  any  case,  he  says,  it  is  undeniable 
that  all  the  nations  from  whom  as  he  supposes  Moses  received 
these  memoirs  belonged  to  the  posterity  of  the  family  of 
Abraham,  as  the  Ishmaelites  by  Hagar,  the  Midianites  by 
Keturah,  the  Idumeans  who  were  descended  from  Esau  or 
Edom ;  finally,  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites,  who  were 
descendants  of  Lot,  the  nephew  of  Abraham.  Hence  he 
argues  that  the  Ishmaelites,  Midianites,  Idumeans,  Moabites, 
and  Ammonites  all  spoke  the  Hebrew  language.  He  affirms 
that  this  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  examining  the  proper 
names  of  the  kings  and  of  the  illustrious  men  of  these 
nations,  who  are  named  in  the  Scriptures,  or  the  places  which 
these  nations  occupy,  and  of  which  Scripture  makes  mention.® 

I  Conjectures,  p.  314.  2  Ibid.,  pp.  314, 315. 

®  It  was  held  by  some  not  only  that  Adam  spoke  Hebrew,  but  also  that  he 
invented  the  consonants,  the  vowel-points,  and  the  aecents.  See  Buxtorfi 
Tractatus  De  Punctorum  Vocalium,  et  Accentuum,  in  Libris  Veteris  Testa- 
menti  Hebraicis,  Origine,  Antiquitate,  et  Authoritate,  Basiliae,  1648,  p.  30.'). 

*  Conjectures,  p.  325. 

®  The  theory  that  Hebrew  was  the  language  of  Canaan  is  accepted  at  the 
present  time  as  the  true  one ;  cf.  Gesenius,  Geschichte  der  hebraischen  Sprache 
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Astruc  proceeds  to  consider  the  advantages  of  his  theory : 

I.  It  explains  the  peculiarity  which  we  find  in  Genesis  of 
long  narratives  where  only  the  name  Eloliim  or  Jehovah  is 
used,  without  confounding  them  together  in  the  same  passages. 
He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Tertullian  caught  a  glimpse 
of  this  peculiarity.  According  to  Tertullian  God  is  God  by 
his  essence,  and  when  this  is  to  be  expressed  he  receives  the 
name  of  Elohim.  But  he  can  only  be  called  Lord  when  he 
has  created  the  universe,  and  especially  man,  who  ought  to 
recognize  his  dominion.  God  is  tlie  designation  of  divinity ; 
Lord  is  the  designation  of  power.  The  substance  with  its 
name  God  always  existed  ;  but  the  name  Lord  was  after¬ 
wards  added,  as  of  sometliing  coming  into  being.  Tertullian 
finds  proof  of  this  theory  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  He 
says :  “  How  neatly  does  the  Scripture  lend  us  its  aid,  when 
it  applies  the  two  titles  to  him  with  a  distinction,  and  reveals 
them  each  at  its  proper  time  !  For  [the  title]  God^  indeed, 
which  always  belonged  to  him,  it  names  at  the  very  first : 

‘  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth  ’ ; 
and  as  long  as  he  continued  making,  one  after  another,  those 
things  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  Lord,  it  merely  mentions 
God :  ‘  And  God  said,’  ‘  and  God  made,’  *  and  God  saw  ’ ; 
but  nowhere  do  we  yet  find  the  Lord.  But  when  he  com¬ 
pleted  the  whole  creation,  and  especially  man  himself,  who 

und  Schrift,  Leipzig,  1815,  pp.  16,17;  Schroder,  Die  Phonizischc  Sprachc, 
Halle,  1869,  pp.  9,  10;  Schenkel,  Bibel-Lcxikon,  Leipzig,  1869,  vol.  ii.  p.  614; 
Herzog  and  Plitt,  Real-Encyklopadie,  Leipzig,  1879,  vol.  v.  p.  688.  Stade,  how¬ 
ever,  Morgcnlandischcn  Forsehungen,  Leipzig,  1875,  pp.  169-232,  and  Konig, 
Historiseh-kritisehes  Lehrgebaude  der  Ilebraischen  Sprache,  Leipzig,  1881,  pp. 
14  fF.,  maintain  that  the  patriarchs  did  not  exchange  their  language  for  that  of 
Canaan,  but  that  the  close  resemblance  between  the  Phoenician  and  Hebrew 
languages  has  arisen  because  both  were  derived  from  an  old  Canaanitic  language. 
Konig  thinks  it  probable  that  Abraham  in  his  home,  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  spoke 
a  di.alect  which  was  closely  related  with  that  of  the  Phoenicians  who  originally 
lived  [according  to  a  credible  tradition]  on  the  other  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
previously  to  their  emigration  to  Palestine.  While  it  may  be  accepted  as  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  Hebrews  and  the  Canaanites  spoke  essentially  the  same  language, 
it  cannot  definitely  be  determined  whether  Abraham  learned  the  language  of 
Canaan  after  coming  into  it,  or  whether  the  dialect  which  he  brought  with  him 
was  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  country  which  he  made  his  home. 

Vol.  XLI.  No.  164.  87 
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is  destined  to  understand  his  sovereignty  in  a  way  of  special 
propriety,  he  is  then  designated  Lord.  Then  also  [the 
Scripture]  added  the  name  Lort/,  ‘  And  the  Lord  God  took 
the  man  wliom  he  had  formed,*”^  etc.  Augustine  has  also 
recognized  the  difference  in  the  names  which  are  given  to 
God  in  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  Genesis ;  and  in 
order  to  give  a  reason  he  lias  adopted  the  remark  of  Tertullian. 
But  Astruc,  while  admitting  that  this  reason  might  be  good 
for  the  first  two  chapters,  says :  “  This  variation  is  so  striking 
and  so  often  repeated  that  I  defy  any  one  ever  to  render  a 
sufficient  reason  for  supposing  that  all  of  Genesis  came  from 
the  same  hand,  and  that  it  was  composed  by  the  same  person. 
This  difficulty  vanishes,  however,  if  one  admits  my  conjecture, 
and  supposes  that  the  memoir  where  God  is  called  Elohim 
came  from  one  hand,  and  that  tlie  other,  where  lie  is  called 
Jehovah,  came  from  anotlier.”^ 

II.  A  second  advantage  is  in  the  avoidance  of  repetitions, 
of  which  lie  gives  the  following  examples : 

1.  There  are  two  accounts  of  the  creation.  “  After  a  de¬ 
tailed  recital  of  the  creation  of  the  world  day  by  day,  which 
fills  the  first  chapter  [of  Genesis],”  we  have  the  completion 
of  the  account  in  ii.  1-3.  After  this  is  another  recital,  from 
ii.  4  to  iv.,  where  we  have  in  a  few  words  the  creation  of  the 
universe,  of  plants,  of  animals,  and  of  man,  but  where  there 
is  a  detailed  account  of  the  creation  of  Eve ;  after  which 
there  is  a  description  of  Paradise,  the  temptation  of  Eve,  the 
fall  of  Adam,  and  their  punishment. 

Astruc  says  that  “  this  repetition  has  appeared  so  shocking 
to  all  the  translators,  even  to  those  who  made  the  Genevan 
version,  that  they  have  sought  to  palliate  it  by  translating 
the  preterite  perfects  or  the  aorists,  which  alone  are  found  in 
Hebrew,  by  pluperfects,  which  are  not  known  in  the  Hebrew 
language ;  e.g.  ii.  7,  ‘  L’Eternel  avoit  formd  rhomme  de  la 
poudre  de  la  terre,  et  avoit  soufld  4s  narines  d’icelui  respira¬ 
tion  de  vie,  dont  Thomme  fut  fait  en  ame  vivante,’  in  place 
of  which  the  original  has,  ‘  Or  I’Eternel  forma  I’homme  de  la 

1  Adversus  Hemogenem,  iii.  *  Conjectures,  pp.  332-335. 
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poudre  de  la  terre,  et  souffla  ez  nariiies  d*  icelui  respiration 
de  vie,  dont  I’homme  fut  fait  eii  ame  vivante.’  ”  ^  And  so, 
he  says,  all  the  other  passages  have  been  represented  as  a 
simple  recapitulation  of  the  first  narrative,  where  there  is  a 
second  narrative  accompanied  by  new  circumstances. 

Astruc  remarks  further  :  “  But  in  my  opinion  there  is  no 
need  of  doing  the  least  violence  to  the  words  of  the  text,  nor 
of  seeking  to  palliate  the  repetition,  for  there  is  none.  The 
first  narrative  pertains  to  a  first  memoir  A,  and  the  second 
to  a  second  B,  which  Moses  found  it  desirable  to  join 
together,  because  of  some  important  particulars  which  are 
in  each,  and  which  he  believed  he  ought  to  transmit  to 
posterity.”  ^ 

2.  There  are  parallel  repetitions  in  the  history  of  the 

deluge.  (1)  The  corruption  of  man  before  the  deluge  is 
described  twice  (cf.  Gen.  vi.  1-8  with  vs.  11-14).  (2)  God 

(Elohim)  commands  that  Noah  should  receive  into  the  ark 
a  certain  number  of  pairs  of  animals,  of  birds,  and  of  rep¬ 
tiles  (Gen.  vi.  19-21),  and  it  is  added  (vs.  22)  that  Noah 
did  according  to  all  the  things  which  God  had  commanded 
him.  We  find  the  same  orders  given  by  Jehovah  to  Noah 
(Gen.  vii.  1-4),  and  it  is  added  that  Noah  did  according  to 
all  the  things  which  Jehovah  had  commanded  him.  (d) 
Noah’s  age  is  given  twice  (Gen.  vii.  6  ;  cf.  11).  So,  too,  it 
is  twice  said  that  all  the  beasts  entered  into  the  ark  (cf.  vs. 
8-10  with  14-16),  etc. 

3.  The  genealogy  of  Shem  is  given  as  far  as  Peleg  and  his 
brother  Joktan  in  Gen.  x.  22-25.  The  posterity  of  Joktan 
is  given  in  the  following  verses,  from  26  to  29.  The  same 
genealogy  of  Shem  to  Peleg  is  given  in  xi.  10-19.  The 
latter  belongs  to  A,  and  the  former  certainly  belongs  to  B, 
because  the  name  Jehovah  is  given  in  it  to  God  (vs.  9).® 

While  giving  these  and  other  parallel  accounts,  which 

>  While  Astruc  is  right  as  to  the  translation  of  this  passage,  his  statement 
that  there  are  no  pluperfects  in  Hebrew  is  of  course  wrong.  Cf.  Green,  A  Gram¬ 
mar  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  New  York,  1871,^  126,  2;  Muller,  Outlines  of 
Hebrew  Syntax,  Glasgow,  1882,  p.  1,  etc. 

^  Conjectures,  pp.  359-361. 


»  Ibid.,  pp.  361-364. 
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prove  to  liis  mind  that  Moses  drew  from  two  documents,  ho 
says  that  there  are  some  repetitions  which  have  not  arisen 
from  the  combination  of  two  different  accounts,  but  have 
come  :  (1)  Through  the  insertion  in  the  text  by  tlie  tran¬ 
scriber  of  certain  notes  and  explanations  which  were  placed 
in  the  margin  by  way  of  explanation ;  e.g.  Gen.  xiii.  18  ; 
xxiii.  2,  19 ;  xxxv.  27,  where  in  speaking  of  Mamre,  or 
Kirjath  Arba,  the  name  Hebron  is  added.  But  Astruc  says 
it  is  evident  that  this  repetition  came  because  the  copyists 
inserted  in  the  text  a  marginal  note,  whicli  they  added  to 
indicate  the  modern  name  of  the  place,  because  it  had  an¬ 
other  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  and  even  of  Moses,  which  was 
no  longer  in  use  when  it  was  found  necessary  to  add  the 
marginal  note.  (2)  Such  repetitions  have  arisen  through 
the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  language.  Since  it  is  wanting  in 
certain  words,  it  has  to  employ  circumlocutions  which  have 
the  air  of  repetitions  (Gen.  xxix.  10).  (3)  There  are  otlier 

repetitions  which  are  formulas  of  civility  and  respect  estal)- 
lished  by  usage,  which  might  not  be  dispensed  with  when  an 
inferior  was  speaking  with  a  superior.  (4)  Repetitions  used 
to  make  a  greater  impression  (Ex.  xxxii.  9  ;  xxxiii.  5  ;  xxxiv. 
9).  He  also  adds  repetitions  arising  from  the  poverty  of 
the  Hebrew  language  in  the  conjugation  of  the  verbs,  in  the 
declension  of  the  nouns,  etc. ;  from  Hebrew  idioms ;  and 
from  the  custom  of  primitive  times.  But,  making  due  al¬ 
lowance  for  all  such  repetitions,  he  considers  those  of  which 
he  speaks  of  a  far  different  character.^ 

III.  The  greatest  advantage  that  he  claims  for  this  theory 
is,  that  it  disposes  of  the  anachronisms  and  the  liysterologies, 
that  is,  the  reversals  in  the  order  of  the  chronology  and  in 
the  course  of  the  narrative.  He  says  that  the  commentators 
have  labored  to  explain  these  in  vain,  and  gives  the  following 
examples : 

1.  The  anachronism  which  makes  Abraham  die  before  tlie 
birth  of  Esau  and  Jacob.  The  twenty-fourth  chapter  treats 
of  the  orders  which  Abraliam  gave  to  the  servant  when  lie 
1  Conjectures,  pp.  366-370. 
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went  to  Haraii  to  seek  in  his  family  a  wife  for  his  son  Isaac, 
of  the  arrival  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  of  the  consumma¬ 
tion  of  her  marriage  with  Isaac.  We  read  in  xxv.  1-6  of 
the  second  marriage  of  Abraham  with  Keturah,  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  which  he  had,  and  of  the  posterity  of  these  children. 
In  vs.  7-11  the  death  of  Abraham  is  given,  and  his  funeral, 
which  his  two  sons  Isaac  and  Ishmael  attended,  where  occa¬ 
sion  is  taken  to  relate  the  posterity  of  Ishmael ;  after  which, 
returning  to  Isaac  (vs.  19  to  the  end  of  the  chapter),  it 
speaks  of  his  marriage,  of  the  sterility  of  Rebecca,  and  finally 
of  the  birth  of  Esau  and  of  Jacob. 

“  To  follow  the  order  of  this  narrative  we  should  be  per¬ 
suaded  that  Isaac  did  not  marry,  and  with  yet  stronger 
reason  that  his  sons  were  not  born,  until  after  the  death  of 

Abraham ;  and  so  Josephus  understood  the  matter.^ . 

But  Josephus  is  deceived.” 

“Abraham  was  one  hundred  years  old  when  Isaac  was 
born  (Gen.  xxi.  5),  and  Isaac  was  forty  years  old  when  he 
married  (Gen.  xxv.  20),  and  sixty  years  old  when  his  two 
sons  Esau  and  Jacob  were  born  (Gen.  xxv.  26).  Thus  the 
marriage  of  Isaac  corresponds  to  the  year  140  of  the  age  of 
Abraham,  and  the  birth  of  Esau  and  Jacob  to  the  year  160, 
but  Abraham  died  at  the  age  of  175  (Gen.  xxv.  7).  Hence, 
Isaac  was  married  thirty-five  years  before  the  death  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  and  Abraham  did  not  die  until  fifteen  years  after  the 
birth  of  the  two  sons  of  Isaac.”  ^ 

Astruc  finds  in  his  theory  an  explanation  of  this  difficulty. 
He  says  that  xxv.  19,  which  belongs  to  memoir  B,  joins  on 
to  the  ends  of  xxiv.,  which  belongs  to  the  same  memoir,  and 
of  which  it  is  a  continuation,  and  that  the  eighteen  verses  at 
the  beginning  of  xxv.  range  themselves  under  two  other 
memoirs. 

2.  He  says  that  Gen.  xxxviii.  furnishes  a  still  greater  dif¬ 
ficulty.  After  it  has  been  related  in  the  preceding  chapters 

^  Antiq.  Jud.,  lib.  i.  cap.  xviii. :  **  'ladK^  Si  fitrd  rrjv  'Afipdfxov  iKiu 

rb  yuyaiov. 

Conjectures,  pp.  380, 381. 
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how  Joseph  was  sold  by  his  brothers  to  the  Midianites  wlio 
carried  him  to  Egypt,  the  following  chapter  gives  an  account 
of  Judah’s  marriage,  of  the  marriage  of  his  first-born,  his 
death,  and  the  marriage  of  Tamar  with  his  second  son, 
Judah’s  own  connection  with  her,  and  the  fruit  of  it  in  the 
birth  of  Pharez  and  Zarah.  In  xlvi.  12  it  is  related  that 
Pharez  was  married  and  had  two  children  wlien  he  descended 
into  Egypt  witli  Jacob  his  grandfather.  • 

He  continues  :  Now  we  are  to  see  whether  these  events 
could  have  happened  between  the  time  when  Joseph  was  sold 
by  his  brothers  and  the  descent  of  Jacob  into  Egypt.  Wlien 
Joseph  was  sold  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age  (Gen.  xxxvii. 
2).  He  was  thirty  years  of  age  when  he  was  presented  to 
Pharaoh  (Gen.  xli.  4G).  Consequently,  computing  the  seven 
years  of  abundance,  and  the  two  years  of  sterility,  he  ought 
to  have  been  tliirty-nine  years  of  age  when  he  made  himself 
known  to  his  brothers,  since  their  second  journey  to  Egypt 
marked  the  second  year  of  famine  (xlv.  6)  ;  and  lie  ought  to 
have  been  forty  years  of  age  when  his  father  descended  into 
Egypt,  since  it  is  certain  that  Jacob  did  not  arrive  until  after 
the  second  journey  of  his  sons.  Subtracting  the  seventeen 
from  forty  we  find  that  the  space  of  time  between  the  coming 
of  Joseph  and  the  descent  of  Jacob  ought  to  have  been 
twenty-three  years,  and  all  the  commentators  agree  in  this. 

“  But  it  is  manifestly  impossible  that  in  an  interval  of 
twenty-three  years  Judah  should  have  married,  that  his  wife 
should  have  had  three  sons,  that  the  two  first  should  have 
lieen  of  an  age  to  espouse  Tamar,  and  should  have  married 
her  successively ;  that  after  the  death  of  the  second  Judah 
should  have  diverted  Tamar  for  some  time  with  the  [hope  of  a] 
marriage  with  his  third  son  ”  ;  that  she  should  have  deceived 
him,  and  conceived  twins,  of  whom  the  elder  begat  two  sons ; 
all  this  the  commentators  regard  as  an  impossibility. 

“  This  difficulty  has  been  met  in  two  ways.  Some  adopt  the 
explanation  that  the  two  sons  of  Pharez  were  born  in  Egypt, 
and  say  that  this  narrative  of  Moses,  giving  this  history  of 
.Tudah  and  his  children  is  in  its  place,  and  that  it  really 
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occurred  after  the  coming  of  Joseph  ;  that  Pharez,  the  elder 
of  the  children  of  Judah  and  Tamar,  was  not  married,  still 
less  had  children,  when  Jacob  went  down  into  Egypt.  They 
maintain  that  Moses  no  more  pretended  to  say  this  when  he 
made  mention  of  those  two  children  in  the  enumeration  of 
the  children  of  Judah  (Gen.  xlvi.  12),  but  that  he  only  men¬ 
tioned  them  because  they  were  born  in  Egypt  during  the 
seventeen  years  that  Jacob  still  lived,  and  that  this  is  the 
reason  that  they  ought  to  be  counted  as  if  they  had  entered 
with  him. 

“  They  think  that  they  can  establish  this  opinion  by  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  sons  which  Meses  attributes  to  Benjamin,  to  the 
number  of  ten  (Gen.  xlvi.  21),  when  he  descended  into  Egypt 
with  Jacob  his  father.  According  to  them  it  is  absolutely 
impossible,  in  view  of  the  age  of  Benjamin  at  that  time,  that 
all  his  ten  children  should  then  have  been  born ;  and  it  is 
necessary  to  suppose  that  the  greater  part  of  them  were  not 
born  until  he  came  to  Egypt ;  but  they  believe  that  Moses  did 
not  omit  to  mention  that,  as  it  were,  they  entered  into  Egypt 
with  Jacob,  because  they  hold  with  Augustine  that  the  time 
of  tlie  entrance  of  Jacob  and  his  family  into  Egypt  ought  to 
embrace  the  whole  life  of  Joseph.^  .... 

“  But  these  conjectures  are  completely  destroyed  by  the  text 
of  Genesis :  (1)  Moses  says  expressly  (xlvi.  7)  that  Jacob 
brouglit  with  him  to  Egypt  his  children,  and  his  children’s 
children, —  this  can  only  mean  the  children  who  were  already 
born  ;  (2)  Moses,  after  making  an  enumeration  of  the  family 
of  Jacob,  adds  (xlvi.  26)  that  all  the  persons  appertaining  to 
Jacob  who  came  into  Egypt,  and  who  went  out  of  his  loins 
....  were  in  all  sixty-six,  —  this  can  only  comprehend  the 
persons  really  existing.  To  these  passages,  which  should  be 
decisive,  we  can  add  several  others  which  are  not  less  clear 
or  conclusive.  Ex.  i.  1,  5 ;  Deut.  x.  22,  etc. 

“  If  it  be  true  that  the  time  of  the  entrance  of  Jacob  into 

1  Cf.  De  Civitate  Dei.  Lib.  xvi.  40 :  “  Sed  niitiirum  introitus  lacob  in  Aegyp- 
tum,  quando  eum  in  septuaginta  quinque  animabus  scriptura  commemorat,  non 
tinns  dies  vcl  unus  annus,  sed  totum  illud  est  tempos,  quamdia  vixit  Joseph, 
per  quem  factum  cst  ut  intrarent. ” 
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Egypt  does  not  reduce  itself  to  the  time  when  he  made  it, 
hut  can  be  made  to  mean  the  whole  duration  of  the  life  of 
Joseph,  there  should  not  be  sixty-six  persons  in  Moses’ 
enumeration  of  those  who  entered  into  Egypt  with  Jacob, 
but  five  or  six  thousand  ;  since  it  is  evident  that  the  family  of 
Jacob  ought  to  increase  in  Egypt  to  this  number  at  least  in 
the  space  of  seventy  years,  from  the  arrival  of  Jacob  until  the 
death  of  Joseph.”  ^  This  Astruc  maintains  on  the  supposition 
that  in  two  hundred  and  fifteen  years  the  Israelites  became 
2,000,000  (Ex.  xxxviii.  26  ;  Num.  i.  46). 

“  Now  this  first  opinion  is  absolutely  untenable.  Few  of 
the  commentators  have  followed  it.  A  great  number,  and 
Augustine  on  reflect  ion  do  not  hesitate  to  agree  that  the 
history  of  Judah  related  in  Gen.  xxxviii.  is  displaced  not 
only  in  the  order  of  the  narrative,  but  also  in  that  of  the 
chronology,  and  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  until  the  time  of 
the  arrival  of  Jacob  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  By  this  means 
we  gain  an  interval  of  thirty-four  years  instead  of  twenty- 
three,  for  Joseph  was  six  years  of  age  when  Jacob  came  from 
Mesopotamia,  as  appears  on  comparing  Gen.  xxx.  25  with 
xxxi.  41.  So  taking  six  years  from  forty  for  the  time  when 
he  arrived  in  Canaan  and  his  departure  for  Egypt,  we  can 
better  i)ut  in  this  space  of  time  all  the  events  that  happened 
to  Judali  and  his  children. 

“  This  opinion  accords  perfectly  well  with  my  conjectures 
upon  the  distribution  of  Genesis  ;  for  xxxviii.,  where  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Judah  and  his  children  is  found,  belongs  to  memoir 
B,  and  consequently  should  be  joined  to  xxxvii.  17,  which 
belongs  to  the  same  memoir,  and  which  contains  that  which 
Jacob  did  when  he  arrived  in  Canaan,  without  having  any 
connection  with  xxxiv.-xxxvii.,  which  are  between  both,  and 
which  belong  to  other  memoirs,  as  one  can  see  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  Genesis.”  ^  These  will  suffice  to  show  the  kind  of 
difficulties  which  Astruc  points  out,  and  which  he  thinks  are 
partially  relieved  by  his  theory. 

i  Conjectures,  p.  387.  ^  Quacst.  Super  Gencsin,  128. 

*  Conjectures,  pp.  378-389. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  none  of  the  critics  of  this  school  try  to 
explain  away  any  real  difficulty  which  has  been  brought  to 
light  by  the  destructive  critics.  They  frankly  admit  it,  and 
seek  to  account  for  its  existence  on  critical  principles. 

And  yet,  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  their  spirit  has  been 
misunderstood  l)oth  by  the  destructive  critics  and  the  con¬ 
servatives  of  subsequent  generations.  Simon  and  Astruc  are 
popularly  reckoned  to-day  as  holding  views  which  are  subver¬ 
sive  of  the  historical  character  and  authority  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch.  The  edifice  which  they  reared  so  carefully  from  the 
ruins  that  were  left  them  by  the  destructive  critics  has  fallen, 
and  nothing  remains  but  the  building-stones  which  they 
sought  to  rear  in  new  forms  of  enduring  beauty. 

We  shall  next  consider  the  views  of  the  apologists,  who 
seek  to  explain  away  all  the  facts  which  the  destructive 
critics  claim  to  have  found  in  disproof  of  the  Mosaic  author¬ 
ship  of  the  Pentateuch. 

VoL.  XLL  No.  164 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THE  NICENE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  HOMOOUSION. 

BT  REV.  E.  R.  CRAVEN,  D.D.,  NEWARK,  N.J. 

The  now  prevalent  doctrine  of  the  great  churches  of 
Christendom  is  that  the  sul)stance  of  the  persons  of  the 
Trinity  is  numerically  one.  It  is  also  generally  believed  that 
this  was  the  doctrine  lield  hy  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  that 
the  term  “  homoousion”  was  introduced  into  the  creed  framed 
by  that  Council  for  the  express  j)urpose  of  unmistakably 
setting  it  forth.  Unquestionably,  the  general  opinion  of  the 
modern  church  on  both  these  points  is  enunciated  in  the 
following  extract  from  Dr.  Shedd’s  History  of  Cliristian 
Doctrine : 

“  §  2.  Problem  before  the  Nicene  Council. 

“  The  problem  to  be  solved  by  the  Nicene  Council  was  to  exhibit  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  its  completeness  ;  to  bring  into  the  creed  state¬ 
ment  the  total  data  of  Scripture  upon  the  side  of  both  unity  and  trinity. 
Heresy  bad  arisen,  partly  from  incomplete  exegesis.  Monarcbianism,  or 
Patripassianism,  had  seized  only  upon  that  class  of  texts  which  teach  the 
unity  of  God,  and  neglected  that  other  elass  which  imply  his  real,  and 
not  modal,  trinality.  This  led  to  an  assertion  of  the  consub-itantiality  of 
the  Son,  at  the  expense  of  his  distinct  personality.  Origenism  and 
Arianism,  at  the  other  extreme,  following  the  same  one-sided  exegesis, 
had  asserted  the  distinct  personality  of  the  Son,  at  the  expense  of  his 
unity  of  essence  and  e(|ual  deity  with  the  Father.  It  now  remained  for 
the  catholic  scientific  mind  to  employ  an  all-comprehending  exegesis  of 
the  Biblical  data,  and  assert  both  consubstantiality  and  hypostatical  dis¬ 
tinction,  both  unity  and  trinity.  In  doing  this  the  Nicene  Council  made 
use  of  conceptions  and  terms  that  had  been  employed  by  both  those  forms 
of  error  against  which  it  was  their  object  to  guard.  Sabellianism  had  em¬ 
ployed  the  term  o/ioouo-io?  to  denote  the  conception  of  consubstantiality.* 
The  Monarchians  were  strong  in  their  assertion  that  God  is  one  Essence 
or  Being.  On  the  side  of  the  Divine  Unity  they  were  scriptural  and 

*  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  any  evidence  that  the  term  Sfioovvios  ever 
was  employed  by  the  Sabcllians  to  set  forth  their  doctrine. 
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orthodox.  The  Nicene  Trinitarians  recognized  this  fact,  and  hence  adopted 
their  term.  Athanasius  insisted  as  earnestly  as  ever  Sabellius  did  that 
there  is  but  one  Essence  in  the  Godhead ;  that  there  is  but  one  Divine 
Substance,  or  Nature,  or  Being.  Hence  the  Nicene  Council  adopted  that 
very  term,  bfioova-Los,  which  the  orthodox  mind  one  hundred  years  before, 
in  the  controversy  with  Paul  of  Samosata  and  the  Anti-trinitarianism  he 
represented,  had  rejected  as  a  distinctively  heretical  term.^  The  per¬ 
sistence  with  which  Athanasius  sought  to  establish  the  doctrine  that  the 
Son  is  of  the  very  same  substance  with  the  Father  evinees  the  depth  and 
subtilety  of  that  remarkable  mind  which  exerted  so  great  an  influence 
upon  the  scientific  construction  of  the  Trinitarian  creed  of  the  Church. 
Two  creeds,  one  by  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  and  another  by  Eusebius  of 
Caesarea,  were  introduced,  which  conceded  everything  except  the  single 
position  that  the  Son  is  of  the  very  same  and  identical  substance  with  the 
Father.  Tlie  position  of  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  was,  that  the  Son  is  of 
*  similar’  essence  (ofioiovaioi)  with  the  Father;  he  is  ‘God  of  God,  Light 
of  Light,  and  begotten  of  God  the  Father  before  all  worlds.’  But  the 
essence  of  the  human  soul  is  ‘  like  ’  that  of  the  Deity,  and,  consequently, 
there  was  nothing  in  the  term  o/aotovo’tos  that  would  imply  that  the 
essence  of  the  Son  differs  in  kind  and  grade  from  that  of  any  finite  spirit 
made  after  the  likeness  of  Deity.  The  time  had  now  come  when  silence 
on  the  highly  metaphysical  but  vitally  fundamental  point  of  the  substance 
of  the  second  Person  in  the  Trinity  could  not  be  allowed.  It  was  now 
necessary  to  employ  a  technical  term  that  could  not  by  any  possibility  be 
explained  or  tortured  into  an  Arian  signification.  The  term  bpoovatos 
could  not  by  any  ingenuity  be  made  to  teach  anything  but  that  the  essence 
of  the  Son  is  one  and  identical  with  that  of  the  F ather ;  and  this  placed 
him  in  the  same  grade  of  uncreated  being  with  the  Father,  and  made  him 
ouTo^eos.”  ^ 

It  will  not  be  questioned  that  Dr.  Shedd,  in  the  foregoing 
passage,  by  his  expressions  very  same  and  identical,  which 
he  himself  italicizes,  intended  to  indicate  numerical  oneness. 
This  is  especially  manifest  from  the  fact  that  shortly  after 
(p.  337)  he  presents  as  a  quotation  from  Athanasius  (erro- 

^  Paul  of  Samosata  was  not,  as  many  suppose,  a  Sabcllian;  nor  did  he, 
according  to  Athanasius,  advocate  the  Homoousion.  He  presented  that  doc¬ 
trine  as  the  only  alternative  should  his  own  be  rejected.  (See  the  extract  from 
Athanasius  on  p.  733  of  this  article.)  Hagenbach  writes  concerning  him 
(History  of  Doctrine,  Vol.  i.  ^  88) :  “  The  doctrine  of  Paul  of  Samosata  is  not, 
as  was  formerly  the  case,  to  be,  confounded  with  the  notions  of  Sabellius ;  it 
rather  approaclied  the  earlier  (Alogistic)  opinions  of  Artemon  and  Theodotus, 
which,  as  regards  the  nature  of  Christ,  were  not  so  much  pantheistic  as  deistic.’* 

‘•J  Vol.  i.  pp.  308-311. 
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iieously,  however)  the  following  (italics  mine)  :  “  They  [the 
Father  and  the  Son]  are  one  numerical  substance ^ 

After  a  somewhat  extended  and  careful  examination  of 
the  genuine  writings  of  Athanasius,  who  was  confessedly  one 
of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  Nicene  Council,  and  subsequently 
the  great  expounder  and  defender  of  its  Creed,  I  have  arrived 
at  a  conclusion  concerning  the  meaning  that  he  attached  to 
the  term  o/aoouo-to?  different  from  the  opinion  that  generally 
prevails.  Notwithstanding  the  positive  assertion  of  Dr. 
Shedd  that  “  the  term  6fioov<Tio<i  could  not  by  any  ingenuity 
be  made  to  teach  anything  but  that  the  essence  of  the  Son  is 
one  and  identical  with  that  of  the  Father,”  I  am  constrained 
to  differ  from  him. 

The  passage  last  quoted  involves,  apparently,  two  asser¬ 
tions —  not  only  that  the  intended  meaning  of  the  term,  as 
determined  by  usage  or  context,  was  to  declare  the  numerical 
oneness  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  but  also  that  this  was  its 
necessary  force.  Now  etymologically  the  word  may  mean 
either  numerical  oneness  or  specific  oneness  —  homogeneity. 
On  this  point  Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  who  agrees  with  Dr.  Shedd 
as  to  the  intended  meaning  of  the  term,  thus  writes : 

“  The  celebrated  term  o/iooucrtos,  so  long  the  subject  of  controversy, 
was  not  free  from  ambiguity.  It  expressed  plainly  enough  sameness  of 
substance,  but  whether  that  sameness  was  specific  or  numerical  the  usage 
of  the  word  left  undecided.”  ^ 

Bishop  Bull,  whose  elaborate  work  entitled  Defensio  Fidei 
Nicenae  is  confessedly  of  highest  authority,  although  but 
little  read  in  the  present  day,  manifestly  could  not  have 
regarded  that  term  as  indicating  numerical  oneness,  either 
etymologically  or  in  the  intent  of  the  Nicene  Council.  He 
writes : 

“§  1 . It  will  be  necessary  to  premise  some  observations  on  the 

true  meaning  and  ancient  use  of  the  word  o/aooucrios,  of  one  substance, 

which  was  placed  by  the  Nicene  fathers  in  their  Creed . §  2.  By 

approved  Greek  writers  that  is  styled  ofioovciov,  ‘  consubstantial,’  which  is  of 
the  same  substance,  essence,  or  nature  with  some  other  —  a  sense  which 
the  very  etymology  of  the  word  carries  on  the  face  of  it.  Porphyry,  On 

^  Systematic  Theology,  Vol.  i.  p.  454. 
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Abstinence  from  Animal  Food,  B.  i.  n.  19,  says:  ‘  Since  the  souls  of  ani¬ 
mals  are  bfwovaioi,  of  the  same  essence  [ejiisdem  essentiae],  with  ours.’ 
The  anonymous  author  of  the  celebrated  Opinions  respecting  the  Soul, 
publisheil  with  the  Philocalia  of  Origen,  quotes  a  passage  from  Aristotle, 
wherein  he  says,  ‘  All  the  stars  are  bfioovaia,  of  the  same  essence,  or 
nature.’  In  the  same  sense  Irenaeus  frequently  uses  this  word  in  ex¬ 
plaining  the  doctrines  of  the  Valentinians ;  for  instance  (in  B.  i.  c.  1),  he 
says  that  those  heretics  taught  that  ‘  whatsoever  is  spiritual  could  not  by 
any  means  have  been  formed  by  Achamoth,  since  it  was  ofioovaiov,  of  the 

same  nature,  with  her.’ . Theodorct,  in  his  dialogue  *AcrvyxvTo^f 

adduces  a  passage  from  Apollinaris,  where  he  says :  ‘  Men  are  of  the 
same  substance  (o/aoouo’tot)  with  brutes,  as  touching  their  irrational  body ; 
but  of  another  substance  (crepoucrioi)  so  far  as  they  are  rational.’  §  3. 
That  this  was  the  very  sense  in  which  the  Bishops  at  Nice  called  the  Son 
‘of  one  substance  ’  with  the  Father  will  be  manifest  to  all  men  who  are 
fair  minded  and  not  of  a  temper  thoroughly  contentious,  from  the  very 
terms  of  the  Nicene  Creed.”  ^ 

Tliat  Atlianasius  not  only  did  not  regard  the  term  as  neces¬ 
sarily  indicating  numerical  oneness,  but  that  he  used  it  as 
appropriately  designating  homogeneity  —  specific  oneness  — 
I  hold  to  be  demonstrable,  and  shall  endeavor  to  demonstrate. 
It  is  in  place  here  to  say  distinctly  that  the  ensuing  discussion 
has  relation  solely  to  the  historical  question  of  the  meaning 
of  ofiooiKTiov  in  the  intent  of  the  Council  of  Nice  as  witnessed 
by  Athanasius.  It  is  also  proper,  though  scarce  necessary, 
to  remark  that  the  Creed  Quicunque^  or,  as  it  is  generally 
styled,  the  Athanasian  Creed,  was  not  composed  by  the  great 
patriarch  of  Alexandria.  It  will  not  be  controverted,  in  this 
article,  that  that  symbol  teaches  the  numerical  oneness  of  the 
divine  substance.  It  did  not  appear,  however,  until  after 
the  death  of  its  reputed  author.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
no  traces  of  its  existence  can  be  found  antecedent  to  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon.  Dr.  Schaff  writes  concerning  it : 

1  Def.  Fid.  Nicen.,  Bk.  ii.  chap.  1.  §§  1-3  (Oxford  transl.),  p.  55  sq.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  Waterland,  the  great  defender  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century  of  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord,  did  not  regard  the  unity  indicated  by  the 
term,  in  reference  to  the  Father  and  the  Son,  as  either  specific  or  numerical. 
He  wrote  (First  Defense,  Query,  xxv.  6) :  “As  to  the  question  whether  it  [the 
consubstantiality]  shall  be  called  specific  or  numerical,  I  am  in  no  pain  about  it. 
Neither  of  the  names  exactly  suits  it,  nor  perhaps  any  other  we  can  think  on.” 
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“  Its  origin  is  involved  in  obscurity . Since  the  middle  of  the  seven¬ 

teenth  century  the  Athanasian  authorship  has  been  abandoned  by  learned 
Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants.  The  evidence  against  it  is  conclusive. 
Tlic  Symbol  is  nowhere  found  in  the  genuine  writings  of  Atlianasius  or 
his  contemporaries  and  eulogists.  The  general  Synods  of  Constantinople 
(381),  Ephesus  (431),  and  Chalcedon  (451)  make  no  allusion  to  it  what¬ 
ever . The  pseudo- Athanasian  Creed  originated  in  the  Latin  Church 

from  the  school  of  St.  Augustine,  probably  in  Gaul  or  North  Africa.  It 
borrows  a  number  of  passages  from  Augustine  and  other  Latin  fathers.  It 
appears  first  in  its  full  form  toward  the  close  of  the  eighth  or  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  century.”  ^ 

The  doctrine  of  Athanasius  on  the  subject  at  issue  seems 
to  have  been  threefold,  viz. 

First,  that  the  substance  of  the  Son  is  begotten  from  the 
substance  (eV  ovaia^')  of  the  Fatlier,  as  is  the  substance 
of  a  human  son  from  that  of  a  human  father,  and  is  conse¬ 
quently  o^oovatov  (i.e.  specifically  one  in  substance)  with  the 
Father. 

Second,  that  the  begetting  of  the  Divine  Son  implies  no 
division  of  the  Father’s  substance  as  in  the  begetting  of  a 
human  son ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  perfect  substance  of 
the  Son  is  begotten  from  the  perfect,  undivided,  and  indi¬ 
visible  substance  of  the  Father. 

Third,  that  the  begetting  is  from  eternity,  and  is  ever 
continued. 

The  effort  will  be  made  to  establish,  by  quotations  from 
the  writings  of  Athanasius,  the  validity  of  the  first  and  second 
of  these  positions.  Only  incidental  reference  will  be  made  to 
the  third,  as  its  truth  is  controverted  by  none.  It  will  appear, 
it  is  believed,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  that  the  idea 
that  Athanasius  held  the  doctrine  of  the  numerical  oneness 
of  the  divine  substance  is  largely  defended  by  a  partial  pre¬ 
sentation  of  his  declarations  on  the  second  point,  which  are 
but  supplementary,  without  bringing  into  view  his  far  more 
numerous  and  manifestly  leading  utterances  on  the  first  point. 

It  is  in  place  here  to  remark  that  in  the  quotations  about 
to  be  presented  the  Oxford  translation  of  the  works  of 
Athanasius  will  be  strictly  followed.  Original  terms  and 
1  Histoiy  of  Creeds,  Vol.  i.  p.  35  sq. 
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alternative  translations,  when  deemed  necessary,  will  he  in¬ 
troduced  within  brackets.  The  Greek  edition  used  for  com¬ 
parison  is  that  of  Migne  in  the  Patrologia.  Italics  will  in  all 
cases  be  those  of  the  Oxford  translators,  save  where  the 
contrary  is  indicated.  Where  pages  are  referred  to,  the 
reference  will  be  to  those  of  the  Oxford  translation. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  quotation  of  passages  in  proof  of 
the  positions  taken,  it  will  be  proper  to  guard  the  reader 
against  two  possible  sources  of  misapprehension.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  singularity  to  English  ears  of  the  terms  em¬ 
ployed  by  Athanasius  to  set  forth  the  genuine  sonship  of 
the  second  person  of  the  Trinity,  such  as  ov  e^adev,  yv^(no<:, 
?3to9,  tStoTi;?.  These  words,  in  the  Oxford  translation,  are 
generally  rendered  not  external,  genuine^  proper,  possession, 
and  to  the  casual  reader  seem  to  indicate  something  peculiar 
in  the  relation  of  the  Divine  Son  to  the  Father.  Examina¬ 
tion,  however,  shows  that  Athanasius  uses  all  of  them  to 
indicate  the  relation  of  human  sons  to  their  parents.  Thus 
he  writes ; 

“  For,  granting  the  [human]  parent  had  not  a  son  before  his  beget¬ 
ting,  still,  after  having  him,  he  had  him  not  as  external  or  as  foreign 
[ovK  l^cD0€v  du8c  dAAorptov],  but  as  from  himself  and  proper  [iSiov] 
to  his  substance  and  his  unvarying  image,”  etc. 

“  Let  it  be  repeated,  then,  that  a  work  is  external  to  the  nature,  but  a 
Son  [son]  is  the  proper  offspring  of  the  substance ;  it  follows  that  a  work 
need  not  have  been  always,  for  the  workman  frames  it  when  he  will ;  but 
an  offspring  is  not  subject  to  will,  but  is  proper  to  the  substance  [t^s 
ovo-ias  iSion;?].  And  a  man  may  be,  and  may  be  called,  maker,  though 
the  works  are  not  as  yet  *,  but  father  he  cannot  be  called,  nor  can  he  be, 
unless  a  son  exist.” 

“  Thus  [human]  fathers  often  call  the  sons  born  of  them  servants,  yet 
without  denying  the  genuineness  [to  yiopiov]  of  their  nature . Solo¬ 
mon  [was] . a  son  natural  and  genuine  [yviyo-iov].” 

“  A  man  by  counsel  builds  a  house,  but  by  nature  he  begets  a  son ;  and 
what  is  in  building  at  will  began  to  com^  into  being,  and  is  external 
[efw^cv]  to  the  maker;  but  the  son  is  proper  [?8iov]  offspring  of  the 
father’s  substance,  and  is  not  external  [ovx  larw  e^to^cv]  to  him.”  ^ 

1  Discourse  i.  §  26,  p.  218;  §  29,  pp.  222  sq.  Discourse  ii.  §§  3,  4,  p.  283. 
Discourse  iii.  ^  62,  p.  489.  See  also  Nicen.  Def.  f  10,  p.  16 ;  §  13.  p.  21.  Dis¬ 
course  I.  §  29,  p.  222. 
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The  second  possible  source  of  misapprehension  against 
wliich  it  is  important  to  guard  the  reader  is  the  apparent 
force  of  such  terms  as  afiipi(TTO<;,  aBuiipeTo<if  d^(opia-To<;^ 
ao-;^to-To<?.  Tliese  words  are  frequently  translated,  without 
discrimination,  inseparable^  indivisible^  and,  together  with 
their  corresponding  adverbs,  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
'Ap.€pi<TTo<i,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  is  used 
only  to  set  forth  the  indivisible  nature  of  the  Father’s  sub¬ 
stance,  as  in  the  following : 

“  He  [God]  is  not  composed  of  parts,  but  being  impassible  and  simple, 

he  is  impassibly  and  indi visibly  [d/ieptbro)?]  Father  of  the  Son . 

Why  speculate  they  about  passions  and  parts  in  the  instance  of  the  imma¬ 
terial  and  indivisible  [ajuepio-ros]  God,  that  under  pretence  of  reverence 
they  may  deny  the  true  and  natural  generation  of  the  Son  ?  ”  ‘ 

The  other  terms  seem  sometimes  to  be  used  in  the  same 
way  as  d/LteptoTo?.  More  generally,  however,  they  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  reference  to  the  relation  of  the  Father  to  the  Son  ; 
and  they  indicate  that,  as  the  Father  eternally  begets  and 
the  Son  is  eternally  begotten,  the  existence  of  the  one  always 
and  everywhere  involves  tliat  of  the  other  —  in  eternity  and 
immensity  they  are  inseparable,  indivisible.  Instances  of 
this  use  will  be  found  throughout  the  quotations.  In  all 
cases  the  original  term  will  be  bracketed. 

As  to  the  first  mentioned  point  of  the  doctrine  of  Athana¬ 
sius, —  viz.  that  the  substance  of  the  Son  is  begotten  from 
the  substance  (e^  t?;?  odo-Zdv),  and  is  consequently  opoovaiov 
(i.e.  specifically  one  in  substance)  with  the  Father,  —  the 
classical  passages  are  to  be  found  in  the  Epistle  De  Synodis. 
Before  quoting  them,  however,  it  will  be  proper  to  make  a 
few  prefatory  remarks. 

The  opponents  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  antecedent  to  the 
framing  of  the  second  Sirmian  Creed  in  357,  though  separated 
into  a  great  number  of  parties  holding  different  shades  of 
opinion,  might  be  regarded  as  having  been  divided  into  two 
great  classes,  viz.  1.  the  Homoiousians,  who  affirmed  that  the 
Father  and  Son  were  like  in  substance ;  and  2.  the  Hetero- 

*  Discourse  i.  §  28,  p.  220  sq. 
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ousians^  who  affirmed  that  they  were  unlike  in  substance. 
The  Homoiousiaiis  were  divided  into  two  schools,  which  may 
be  styled  respectively  the  Lower  and  the  Higher.  To  appre¬ 
ciate  the  vital  difference  between  these  parties,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  original  Nicene  Creed  contained  not 
merely  the  declaration  that  the  Son  is  one  in  substance 
(pfiooixnosi)  with  the  Father,  but  the  further  declaration  that 
he  is  “  of  [from]  the  substance  (etc  ovcriaf)  of  the  Father,” 
and  also  an  anathema  of  those  who  should  say  that  “  the  Son 
of  God  is  of  [from]  other  subsistence  or  substance  (e^  erepa? 
v7roffTa<T€&)9  ^  outr/a?).”  The  Council  of  Constantinople, 
which  set  forth  in  an  amended  form  what  is  now  styled  the 
Nicene  Creed,  omitted  the  clause  declarative  of  the  e/c 
ouo-ia?,  and  also  the  anathema.  Tlie  Higher  Homoiousiaiis 
confessed  the  in  ova-la^i,  —  that  the  Son  is  from  the  sub¬ 
stance, —  and  rejected  only  the  ofioovcnov — that  he  is  the 
same  in  substance;  the  Lower  Homoiousians,  in  common 
with  the  Hetero-ousians,  denied  both  the  declarations.  In 
accepting  the  second  Sirmian  Creed,  which  denied,  as  unwar¬ 
ranted  by  Scripture,  the  propriety  of  attributing  substance  to 
God,  and  also  rejected  the  terms  “  one  in  substance  ”  and 
“  like  in  substance,”  some  of  tlie  Lower  Homoiousians,  if  not 
all,  retired  from  their  old  position,  and  formed  a  third  great 
class. 

Athanasius  directed  the  first  part  of  his  Epistle  De  Synodis 
against  all  classes  of  opponents  except  the  Higher  Homoiou¬ 
sians —  against  all  classes  that  rejected  both  from  the  sub¬ 
stance  (Jk  Trj<i  ouff/ia?)  and  one  in  substance  (^ofioovaiof:').  He 
then  proceeds  as  follows : 

“  Those  who  deny  the  Council  altogether  are  sufficiently  exposed  by 
these  brief  remarks ;  those,  however,  who  accept  everything  else  that  was 
defined  at  Nicaea,  and  quarrel  only  about  the  One  in  substance  [to- 
ofioova-iov]  must  not  be  received  as  enemies ;  nor  do  we  here  attack  them  as 
Arlo-maniacs,  nor  as  opponents  of  the  fathers,  but  we  discuss  the  matter 
with  them  as  brothers  with  brothers,  who  mean  what  we  mean,  and  dispute' 
only  about  the  word.  For,  confessing  that  the  Son  is  from  the  substance 
[cK  T^s  ouo-ta?]  of  the  Father,  and  not  from  other  subsistence  [c^  trepan, 
uTToordo-cu)?],  and  that  lie  is  not  creature  nor  work,  but  His  genuine  an  1: 

VoL.  XLl.  No.  164.  89 
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natural  offspring,  and  that  lie  is  eternally  with  the  Father  as  being  His 
Word  and  Wisdom,  they  are  not  far  from  accepting  even  the  phrase  ‘  One 
in  substance,’  of  whom  is  Basil  of  Ancyra,  in  what  he  has  written  con¬ 
cerning  the  faith.  For  only  to  say  [to  say  onbj]  ‘like  according  to 
substance  ’  is  very  fiir  from  signifying  ‘  of  [from]  the  substance,’  by  which, 
rather,  as  they  say  themselves,  the  genuineness  of  the  Son  to  the  Father 
is  signified.  Tins  tin  is  only  like  to  silver,  a  wolf  to  a  dog,  and  gilt  brass 
to  the  true  metal ;  but  tin  is  not  from  silver,  nor  could  a  wolf  be  accounted 
the  oflTspring  of  a  dog.  But  since  they  say  that  He  is  ‘  of  [from]  the  sub¬ 
stance,’  and  ‘  Like  in  substance  [o/aoiowo-toi/],’  what  do  they  signify  by 
these  blit  ‘  One  in  substance  [to  o/aooucriov]  ?  ’  For,  while  to  say  only 
‘  Like  in  substance  ’  does  not  necessarily  convey  ‘  of  [from]  the  substance,’ 
on  the  contrary,  to  say  ‘  One  in  substance  ’  is  to  signify  the  meaning  of 
both  terms  ‘  Like  in  substance  ’  and  ‘  of  [from]  the  substance.’  And  ac¬ 
cordingly  they  themselves,  in  controversy  with  those  who  say  that  the 
Word  is  a  creature,  instead  of  allowing  him  to  be  genuine  Son,  have  taken 
their  proofs  against  them  from  human  illustrations  of  son  and  father, 
with  this  exception,  that  God  is  not  as  man,  nor  the  generation  of  the  Son 
as  ofispring  of  man,  but  as  one  wdiich  may  be  ascribed  to  God,  and  it 
becomes  us  to  think.  Thus  they  have  called  the  Father  the  Fount  of 
Wisdom  and  Life,  and  the  Son  the  Radiance  [arrai'yatr/xa]  ^  of  the  Eternal 
Light,  and  the  Ofispring  from  the  Fountain,  as  he  says  ‘/am  the  LifCj 
and  ‘/  Wisdom  dwell  with  Prudence*  But  the  Radiance  from  the  Light, 
and  Offspring  from  Fountain,  and  Son  from  Father,  — how  can  these  be 
so  suitably  expressed  as  by  ‘  One  in  Substance  ’  ?  ”  * 

It  must  be  manifest  to  every  intelligent  reader  that  the 
foregoing  passage  could  not  have  been  written  by  one  who  re¬ 
garded  6fioov(TLo<i  as  indicating  numerical  oneness.  'Ofioovcno^ 
and  6/i.otou<7to9  each  is  ambiguous;  —  the  former  may  mean 
either  numerical  oneness  or  homogeneity ;  the  latter,  either 
homogeneity  or  mere  similarity; — each  has  a  meaning 
common  to  both,  in  which  they  coincide,  namely,  homoge¬ 
neity.  It  was  only  as  the  Homoousian  and  the  Homoi- 
ousian  contemplated,  each,  his  term  in  its  coincident  sense, 
as  meaning  homogeneity,  that  they  could  clasp  hands  as 
brethren ;  had  either  used  his  own  term  in  its  variant  sense 

1  It  is  quite  as  much  a  problem  to  determine  what,  according  to  the  idea  of 
Athanasius,  was  the  relation  of  kitaiyaaixa  to  as  it  is  to  determine  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  Son  to  the  Father.  That  he  understood  by  it  a  luminous  substance 
radiated  from  a  luminous  substance  will  appear  from  the  following  quotations 
and  the  special  discussion  on  p.  754  sqq. 

2  De  Synodis,  ML  p  138  sqq. 
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he  must  have  regarded  the  other  as  a  heretic ;  had  Athana¬ 
sius  believed  that  o/xooucrto?  meant  numerical  oneness  he 
never  could  have  welcomed  to  brotherhood  the  Homoiousian, 
Basil  of  Ancyra.  So  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  tliis  passage 
Athanasius  objected  to  the  term  ofMotoua-io^:  not  because  it 
necessarily  set  forth  a  heresy,  but  because  it  did  not  neces¬ 
sarily  and  unmistakably  set  forth  the  truth.  Possibly  at  the 
time  of  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  and  certainly  at  a  later  period 
of  life,  he  objected  to  it  for  another  reason,  as  will  appear. 

The  next  passage  that  will  be  cited  is  a  quotation  from 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria.  This  quotation  is  twice  made  by 
Athanasius,  once  in  Nicen.  Def.  §  25,  and  again  in  the  Epistle 
De  Synodis.  In  both  cases  it  was  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  Dionysius  had  held  the  doctrine  of  the  Homo- 
ousion.  Of  course  he  could  not  have  used  the  passage  unless 
he  had  agreed  with  Dionysius  in  the  meaning  that  he 
evidently  placed  upon  the  term. 

“  And  I  have  written  in  another  letter  a  refutation  of  the  false  charge 
which  they  bring  against  me,  that  I  deny  that  Christ  is  one  in  substance 
[o/Ltooiio-tov]  with  God.  For  though  I  say  that  I  have  not  found  or  read 
this  term  anywhere  in  holy  Scripture,  yet  my  remarks  which  follow,  and 
which  they  have  not  noticed,  are  not  inconsistent  with  that  belief.  For  I 
instanced  a  human  production,  which  is  evidently  homogeneous  [o/xoycny?], 
and  I  observed  that  undeniably  fathers  differed  from  their  children  only  in 
not  being  the  same  individuals ;  otherwise  there  could  be  neither  parents 
nor  children.  And  my  letter,  as  I  said  before,  owing  to  present  circum¬ 
stances,  I  am  unable  to  produce,  or  I  would  have  sent  you  the  very  words 
I  used,  or  rather  a  copy  of  it  all ;  which  if  I  have  an  opportunity,  I  will 
do  still.  But  I  am  sure  from  recollection,  that  I  adduced  many  parallels 
of  things  kindred  with  each  other,  for  instance,  that  a  plant  grown  from 
seed  or  from  root,  was  other  than  that  from  which  it  sprang  and  yet 
altogether  one  in  nature  [6/Lto<^u€s]  with  it ;  and  that  a  stream  flowing 
from  a  fountain  changed  its  appearance  and  its  name,  for  that  neither  the 
fountain  was  called  stream,  nor  the  stream  fountain,  but  both  existed, 
and  that  the  fountain  was  as  it  were  father,  but  the  stream  was  what 
was  generated  from  the  fountain.”  ^ 

The  next  important  passage  manifestly  contemplates  tv/o 
substances,  one  having  been  generated  from  the  other,  as 

t  De  Synodis,  §  44,  p.  142  sq. 
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ofioovaiat^  and  also,  like  the  preceding,  regards  human  parents 
and  children  as  ofioovaioi. 

“  However,  let  us  fairly  inquire  why  it  is  that  some,  as  is  said,  de¬ 
cline  the  ‘  One  in  substance,'  whether  it  does  not  rather  show  that  the 
Son  is  one  in  substance  with  the  Father.  They  say  then,  as  you  have 
w.'itten,  that  it  is  not  right  to  say  that  the  Son  is  one  in  sul}*;tance  with 
the  Father,  because  he  who  speaks  of  one  in  substance  speaks  of  three, 
one  substance  pre-existing,  and  that  those  who  are  generated  from  it  are 
one  in  substance ;  and  they  add,  ‘  If  then  the  Son  be  one  in  substance 
with  the  Father,  then  a  substance  must  be  previously  supposed,  from 
which  they  have  lieen  generated ;  and  that  the  one  is  not  Father  and  the 
other  Son,  but  they  are  brothers  together.'  As  to  all  this,  though  it  be 
a  Greek  interpretation,  and  what  Greeks  say  have  no  claim  upon  us, 
still  let  us  see  whether  these  things  which  are  called  one  in  substance  and 
are  collateral,  as  derived  from  one  substance  presupposed,  are  one  in 
substance  with  each  other,  or  with  the  substance  from  which  they  tire 
generated.  For  if  only  with  each  other,  then  are  they  other  in  substance 
when  referred  to  that  substance  which  generated  them ;  for  other  in  sub¬ 
stance  l_€T€pov(Tiov]  is  opposed  to  one  in  substance  [o/iootViov];  but  if 
each  be  one  in  substance  with  the  substance  which  generated  them,  it  is 
thereby  confessed  that  what  is  generated  from  anything  is  one  in  sub¬ 
stance  with  that  which  generated  it ;  and  there  is  no  need  of  seeking  for 
three  substances,  but  merely  to  seek  whether  it  be  true  that  this  is  from 
that.  For  should  it  happen  that  there  were  not  two  brothers,  but  that 
only  one  had  come  of  that  [former]  substance,  he  that  was  generated  would 
not  be  called  alien  in  substance  merely  because  there  was  no  other  from 
that  substance  than  he ;  but  though  alone,  he  must  be  one  in  substance 
with  him  that  begat  him.  For  what  shall  we  say  about  Jepthae’s  daughter; 
because  she  was  only-begotten,  and  he  had  not,  says  Scripture,  other  child ; 
and  again,  concerning  the  widow’s  son,  whom  the  Lord  raised  from  the 
dead,  because  he  too  had  no  brother,  but  was  only-begotten,  was  on  that 
account  neither  of  these  one  in  substance  with  the  parent?  Surely  they 
were,  for  they  were  children,  and  this  is  a  property  of  children  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  their  parents.  And  in  like  manner  .also,  when  the  fathers  said 
that  the  Son  of  God  was  from  his  substance  reasonably  they  have  spoken 
of  him  as  one  in  substance.  For  the  like  property  has  the  radiance  com¬ 
pared  with  the  light.*’* 

The  last  of  these  specially  important  passages  is  the  follow¬ 
ing,  which  lies  in  the  last  two  sections  of  the  De  Synodis. 
I  remarked  in  reference  to  the  first  of  these  passages  that,  so 
far  as  could  be  gathered  from  it,  Athanasius  objected  to  the 

*  De  Synodis,  §  51,  p.  151  sqq. 
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term  6^ocovaio<i,  not  because  it  necessarily  set  forth  a  heresy, 
but  because  it  did  not  unmistakably  set  forth  the  truth.  From 
the  passage  about  to  be  quoted,  however,  it  appears  that  he 
also  objected  to  it  on  metaphysical  considerations  —  because 
he  regarded  it  as  inappropriate  to  set  forth  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  substances;  such  relation  being,  in  his  judgment, 
properly  expressible  only  by  the  terms  ofioovaiov  and 
krepovaLov. 

“  Let  us  examine  the  very  term  ‘  One  in  substance,’  in  itself,  by  way 
of  seeing  whether  we  ought  to  use  it  all,  and  whether  it  be  a  proper  term, 
and  is  suitable  to  apply  to  the  Son.  For  you  know  yourselves,  and  no 
one  can  dispute,  it  that  Like  [to  o/noioi/]  is  not  j)redicated  of  substances, 
but  of  habits  and  qualities ;  for  in  the  case  of  substances  we  speak  not  of 
likeness,  but  of  identity  [Tairdn^s,  homogeneity]}  Man,  for  instance,  is 
said  to  be  like  man,  not  in  [according  to]  substance  but  according  to 
habit  and  character;  for  in  [according  to]  substance  men  are  one  in 
nature  [o/ao^utis].  And  again,  man  is  not  said  to  be  unlike  dog,  but  to 
be  other  in  nature  [erepo^ucts].  [OwkoSv  to  ofxofbvt^  koI  bfxoovaiovj 
TO  8e  cTcpoc^vcs  xal  eT€pov(Tiov.  Wherefore  the  one  in  nature  is  also  one 
in  substance,  and  the  other  in  nature  also  other  in  substance]^  Tlierefore 
in  speaking  of  Like  according  to  substance  we  mean  [speak  of]  like  by  par¬ 
ticipation  [p.€Tou(na]  ;  (for  likeness  is  a  quality  which  may  attach  to  sub¬ 
stance),  and  this  is  proper  to  creatures,  for  they  by  partaking  [p-<to;(tJ] 
are  made  like  to  Goil.  For  when  he  shall  appear,  says  Scripture,  we  shah 
be  like  him  ;  like,  that  is,  not  in  substance  but  in  sonship,  which  we  shall 
partake  from  him.  If  then  ye  speak  of  the  Son  as  being  by  participation 
[pcTovo-ta],  then  indeed  call  Him  Like  in  substance  [o/iotoimov] ;  but 
thus  spoken  of,  lie  is  not  Truth,  nor  Light  at  all,  nor  in  nature  God.  For 
things  which  arc  from  participation  are  called  like,  not  in  reality,  but 
from  resemblance  to  reality;  so  that  they  may  fail,  or  be  taken  Irora  those 
who  share  them.  And  this,  again,  is  proper  to  creatures  and  works. 
Therefore,  if  this  be  extravagant,  he  must  be,  not  by  participation,  but  in 
nature  and  truth  Son,  Light,  Wisdom,  God ;  and  being  by  nature,  and 
not  by  sharing,  he  would  properly  be  called,  not  Like  in  substance,  but 
One  in  substance.  But  what  would  not  be  asserted,  even  in  the  case  of 
others  (for  the  Like  [to  opoiov]  has  been  shown  to  be  inapplicable  to 

1  That  homogeneity,  not  identity,  was  the  idea  contemplated,  is  manifest  from 
the  context.  Hereafter  this  meaning  will  always  be  bracketed  when  raMrTit 
occurs. 

-  Strange  to,  say  this  sentence  is  omitted  in  the  Oxford  translation.  It  is,  I 
believe,  found  in  every  Greek  edition.  The  omission  was  supplied  from  Migne’a 
Patrologia. 
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substance),  is  it  not  folly,  not  to  say  violence,  to  put  forward  in  the  case 
of  the  Son,  instead  of  the  ‘  One  in  substance.’  §  54.  This  justifies  the 
Nicene  Council,  which  has  laid  down  what  it  was  becoming  to  express, 
that  the  Son  begotten  from  the  Father’s  substance  is  one  in  substance 
with  him.”  * 

From  this  passage  it  is  not  only  manifest  that  what  Atha¬ 
nasius  contemplated  by  the  term  homoousioii  is  what  we  indi¬ 
cate  by  the  term  homogeneity^  but  also  that  he  used  Tai»T6T779, 
which  the  Oxford  translators  render  identity,  in  the  same 
sense.2  It  is  proper  here  to  remark  that  he  cannot  be  re¬ 
garded  as  al'.solutely  condemning  in  all  cases  the  affirmation 
of  the  likeness  in  substance  of  homogeneous  objects.  It  will 
be  evident  from  quotations  hereafter  made  that  he  did  him¬ 
self  affirm  that  the  substance  of  the  Son  is  like  the  substance 
of  the  Father.  It  was  his  design  to  show,  in  defence  of  the 
Nicene  Council,  and  in  support  of  the  term  they  had  set  forth, 
that,  in  strictness  of  language,  it  was  the  proper  term  to  em¬ 
ploy.  It  is  also  proper  here  to  remark  that  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  idea  of  the  inappropriateness  of  ofioLovatov 
to  substances  aro.se  late  in  life  in  the  mind  of  Athanasius. 
The  Epistle  De  Synodis  was  one  of  the  latest  of  his  writings. 
Everywhere  else  did  he  without  scruple  affirm  the  ofxoiov  ol 
substances ;  indeed  we  have  instances  of  it  in  the  earlier 
portions  of  this  very  epistle. 

Passages  will  now  be  quoted  corroborative  of  the  fact  mani¬ 
fested  liy  the  preceding  extracts,  namely,  that  Athanasius 
used  the  term  ofjioovaiov  as  indicative  not  of  numerical,  but 
of  specific  oneness.  To  quote  everything  that  bears  upon 
this  point  would  be  to  reproduce  a  large  portion  of  his  writ¬ 
ings  ;  the  more  important  passages,  therefore,  have  been 
selected  and  classified  for  pre.sentation. 

I.  The  first  class  that  will  be  cited  are  those  which  mani¬ 
fest  that  he  recognized  no  such  distinction  in  the  Trinity  as 
was  subsequently,  and  is  now,  indicated  in  the  variant  use 
of  the  terms  substance  {ovtria)  and  person  or  hypostasis 

(vTToaTaaui) . 


^  De  Synodis,  §§  53,  54,  p.  155  sqq. 


*  See  foot-note  on  p.  709. 
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Ill  common  with  the  great  body  of  modern  theologians 
Dr.  Shedd  declares  : 

or  Essence,  denotes  that  wliicli  is  common  to  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit.  It  denominates  the  substance,  or  constitutional  being,  of  the 
Deity,  which  is  possessed  alike,  and  equally,  by  each  of  the  personal 
distinctions . 'YTronTaais,  or  Hypostasis,  is  a  term  that  was  more  sub¬ 

tile  in  its  meaning  and  use  than  ovaia.  It  denotes,  not  that  which  is 
common  to  the  Tliree  in  One,  but  that  which  is  distinctive  of  and  pecu¬ 
liar  to  them.  The  personal  characteristic  of  the  Hypostasis,  or  ‘  subsis¬ 
tence  ’  in  the  Essence,  was  denoted  by  the  Greek  word  tStcirT/s,^  and  if  we 
use  our  English  word  ‘  individuality '  somewhat  loosely,  it  will  convey  the 
idea  sought  to  be  attached  to  the  Person  in  distinction  from  the  Essence.”* 

This  distinction  is  vital  to  the  now  accepted  system  of  the 
Trinity.  But  Athanasius  recognizes  no  such  distinction  as 
denoted  either  by  the  variant  use  of  ova  la  and  xnroaraaL^i,  or 
by  any  other  allied  terms. 

The  anathema  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  directed  against  “  those 
who  pretend  that  the  Son  of  God  is  from  otlier  hypostasis  or 
substance  ”  than  the  Father,  implies  that  i;7r6o-Ta<rt9and  ovaia 
were  regarded  by  the  Council  as  synonymous.  That  they 
were  so  used  by  that  body  is  distinctly  admitted  by  Drs. 
Charles  Hodge®  and  Shedd.^  In  manifest  harmony  with  this 
fact  Athanasius  directly  declared  that  these  terms  indicated 
one  and  the  same  object.  The  most  important  passage  on 
this  point  is  in  the  Ejiistle  Ad  Afros,  in  which  he  censures 
those  who  had  declared  that  it  was  iinscriptural  to  attribute 
either  ovaLa  or  V7r6a-Taai<i  to  God.  He  writes  : 

Those  who  convened  in  Nicaca  came  not  together  as  condemned,  but 
also  confessed  that  the  Son  is  of  the  substance  [ouo-ia]  of  the  Father;  but 
these,  being  condemned  once  and  again,  and  a  third  time  in  Ariminum 
itself,  dared  to  write  that  it  is  not  proper  to  affirm  that  God  has  substance 

1  In  the  same  volume,  on  pp.  .334  and  33.5,  Dr.  Shedd  in  an  alleged  quotation 
from  Athanasius,  twice  introduces  this  term  as  employed  by  that  father.  In  a 
subsc(juent  ]K)rtion  of  this  article,  p.  737,  the  quotation  of  Dr.  Shedd  is  com- 
])nrcd  with  the  original,  and  it  is  shown  that  idiiiTrjs  is,  in  both  instances,  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  j>lace  of  idtSrris.  The  latter  term  is  frequently  used  by  Athanasius. 
I  have  l)cen  unable  to  discover  a  single  instance  of  his  use  of  the  former. 

2  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  Vol.  i.  p.  364. 

^  Systematic  Theology,  Vol.  i.  p.  453. 

*  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  Vol.  i.  p.  367  sq. 
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[oucrta]  or  hypostasis  [v7ro<TTacris].  But  from  the  following  passages  it 
appears,  brethren,  that  those  of  Nicaea  breathed  out  the  Scriptures. 
God  himself  saying  in  Exodus  (ili.  1 1)  ‘  I  am,  o  wr,*  and  through  Jeremiah 
(xxiii.  18)  ‘  Who  hath  stood  in  the  counsel  (LXX,  VTroa-TrjfiaTi)  oi‘ the 
Lord,’  and  a  little  after  (verse  22)  ‘  If  they  had  stood  in  my  counsel  (LXX, 
UTToordo’ci).’  Hypostasis  (eTrooracri?)  is  substance  (oucria),  and  has  no 
other  signification  than  being  (to  ov)  itself,  which  Jeremiah  styles  virap^K, 
saying  (ix.  10)  ‘  Neither  can  men  hear  the  voice  of  the  (LXX) 

Hypostasis  and  substance  are  existence  (uTrap^i?),  for  it  [vTro’o’rao’is]  is 
and  it  exists  [eert  yap  kuI  vTrdpxei].  And  thinking  this,  Paul  wrote  to  the 
Hebrews  [i.  3]  ‘  Who  being  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and  tlie  express 
image  of  his  person  [vTrdo-Taori?].’”  * 

Ill  exact  accordance  with  the  declarations  of  this  passage, 
Atlianasins  uses  the  two  terms  as  synonymous  in  tlie  im¬ 
portant  passage  from  the  Epistle  De  Synodis,  first  qnote<l  in 
this  article.  He  writes  : 

“  Those,  however,  who  accept  everything  else  that  was  defined  at  Nicaea, 
and  (puirrel  only  about  the  One  in  substance  [to  ofioovaiou]  must  not 
be  reei'ived  as  enemies . For,  confessing  tliat  the  Son  is  from  the  sub¬ 
stance  [oucria]  and  not  li’om  other  subsistence  [uTrdcrTao-i?] . they  are 

not  far  irom  accepting  even  the  phrase  ‘  One  in  substance.’  ”® 

And  again,  in  proof  that  Dionysius  of  Rome  regarded  tlie 
“  Word  of  God  ”  as  an  offspring  proper  to  [of]  the  Father’s 
substance  and  indivisible,”  he  quotes  the  following  from  that 
writer,  in  whicli  the  term  v7r6<Tra(n<i  alone  occurs. 

“  Ne.xt,  I  reasonably  turn  to  those  who  divide  and  cut  into  pieces  and 
destroy  that  most  sacred  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  God,  the  Divine 
Monarchy,  making  it  certain  three  powers  and  partitive  subsistences 
[/aepLcpto-picvas  uTroorao-eis]  and  godheads  three.”  * 

And  again  he  proves  that  Origen  believed  “  the  everlast¬ 
ing  co-existence  of  the  Word  with  tlie  Father,  and  that  he  is 
not  of  another  substance  or  subsistence^  but  proper  to  [of] 
the  Father’s”  (italics  mine),  by  the  following  quotation,  in 
whicli  also  only  xmoaTaai^  occurs : 

“  If  there  be  an  Image  of  the  invisible  God,  it  is  an  invisible  Image ; 
nay,  I  will  be  bold  to  add  that,  as  being  the  likeness  of  the  Father,  never 

^  Ad  Afros  (Translated  from  Migne's  ed.),  §  4. 

“  De  Synodis,  §  41.  p.  138  sq. 

8  Nicen.  Def.,  S  26.  p.  45  sq.  Quoted  more  extensively  on  p.  739  sg 
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Avas  it  not.  For  else  Avaj  that  Go.l,  who,  according  to  John,  is  called  Light 
(for  God  is  liylit'),  Avithout  the  radiance  of  his  proper  glory,  that  a  man 
should  presume  to  assert  the  Son’s  origin  of  existence,  as  if  before  he  was 
not.  But  Avhen  Avas  not  that  Image  of  the  Father’s  Ineffable  and  Name¬ 
less  and  Unutterable  subsistence  [i7rd(rTa(ns],”  etc.* 

Not  only  does  Athanasius  use  substance  and  hypostasis  as 
synonymous,  hut  the  closest  examination  fails  to  discover 
that  he  ever  used  any  allied  terms  in  the  peculiar  senses  in 
which  these  terms  are  no  v  employed,  or  indeed  to  discover 
the  slightest  indication  that  an  idea  of  the  distinction  that 
wc  now  endeavor  to  set  forth  by  the  variant  definitions  of 
these  terms  had  ever  crossed  his  mind.  Dr.  Shedd,  it  is 
true,  asserts  that  the  meaning  attached  to  the  idea  [of 
vTr6(TTa(n<i]  was  uniform,”  and  that  “  the  distinction  between 

odc/a  and  v-rroaraaifs”  was  “made  in  fact . by  the  first 

Trinitarians  ”  but,  it  is  to  be  observed,  he  does  not  present 
a  single  quotation  in  proof  of  his  assertion.  He  is  con¬ 
strained,  it  should  further  be  remarked,  to  admit  that  “  Ath¬ 
anasius  employs  the  two  terras  as  equivalents,”  and  in  proof 
of  the  fact  he  introduces  quotations,  as  given  above,  from  De 
Synodis  and  Ad  Afros.  He  endeavors,  however,  to  nullify 
the  force  of  his  own  admission  by  the  following: 

Athanasius  continually  denies  that  there  are  three  ovcriai,  so  that  his 
use  of  vTTo'cTTafris  must  be  determined  in  each  instance  from  the  connec¬ 
tion  in  Avhleh  he  employs  it.  Ilis  object  in  asserting  that  ‘  hypostasis  is 
substance  ’  Awas  to  deny  that  the  personal  distinction  in  the  Godhead  is 
merely  an  energy  or  effluence  such  as  the  Nominal  Trinitarians  maintained 
it  to  be.”  2 

It  will  be  perceived  by  the  thoughtful  reader  that  the 
entire  force  of  Dr.  Shedd’s  first  sentence  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  rests  upon  the  implication  that  Athanasius  used 
ovaia  somewhat  differently  from  virotnaci^.  That  is  a  matter 
for  proof.  Why  is  no  proof  given  ?  Again,  where  is  the  proof 
that  Athanasius  continually  denies  that  there  are  three 
ovaiai  ”  ?  It  is  true  that  he,  in  effect,  denies  that  there  are  in 
the  Godhead  a  plurality  of  partitive  [/xe/i,€pt(r/xeva9]  substances, 
even  as  he  impliedly  denied,  when  he  quoted  approvingly  the 
1  Nicen.  Def.,  §  'll.  p.  48  *  Hist  of  Christian  Doctrine,  Vol.  i.  pp.  3G6-369. 

VoL.  XLI.  No.  164.  90 
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words  of  Dionysius  of  Rome  (p.  712)  “  that  there  are  tliree 
partitive  subsistences  [liypostases].”  He  however  nowhere 
denies  that  there  is  an  ovcria  of  the  Father  and  an  ovcrta  of 
the  Son  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  again  and  again  affirms  it, 
as  will  be  seen.  Still  farther,  the  assertion  of  the  second 
sentence  is  also  unsupported  by  a  single  quotation  or  reference. 
It  is  manifest  that  in  no  one  of  the  quotations  given  above 
was  it  his  object  to  deny  that  the  personal  distinction  in 
the  Godhead  is  merely  an  energy  or  effluence.”  I  courteously 
challenge  the  production  of  a  single  passage  that  can  support 
the  assertion. 

As  corroborative  of  the  position  that  Athanasius  knew 
nothing  of  the  now  prevalent  distinction  between  ovaia  and 
^offTao-t?,  ^  —  that  he  contemplated  naught  in  God,  nauglit 
in  Father,  but  ovaia,  —  the  following  quotations  arc  made  : 

“  If  God  be  simple,  as  He  is,  it  follows  that  in  saying  ‘  God.'  and  naming 
‘  Father,’  we  name  nothing  as  if  about  Him,  but  signify  His  substance 

itself . When  then  He  says  F  am  that  I  am,  and  lam  the  I^ord  God,  or 

when  Scr'pture  says  God,  we  tmderstand  nothing  else  by  itbut  the  intimation 
of  Ilis  incomprehensible  substance  Itself,  and  that  He  Is  who  is  spoken 
of.  Therefore  let  no  one  be  startled  on  hearing  that  the  Son  of  God  is  from 
the  substance  of  the  Father;  rather  let  him  accept  the  explanation  of  the 
fathers,  who  in  more  explicit  but  equivalent  language  have  for  from  God 
written  ‘of  [from]  the  substane-e.’  For  they  considered  it  the  same  thing 
to  say  that  the  word  was  of  [from]  God  and  ‘of  [from]  the  substance  of 
God,’  since  the  word  ‘  God,’  as  1  have  already  said,  signifies  nothing  but 
the  substance  of  Him  Who  Is.”® 

“  If  when  you  name  the  Father,  or  use  the  word  ‘  God,’  you  do  not  sig¬ 
nify  substance,  or  understand  Him  according  to  substance,  who  is  that 
He  is,  but  signify  something  else  about  Him,  not  to  say  inferior,  then  you 
should  not  have  written  that  the  Son  was  from  the  Father,  but  from  what 
is  about  Him  or  in  Him ;  and  so,  shrinking  from  saying  that  God  is  truly 

*  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  declares  (Systematic  Theology,  Vol.  i.  p.  454) :  “  To 
express  the  idea  of  a  sHpjKsitnm  inteUigens,  or  self-conscious  agent  [person]  the 
Greeks  first  used  the  word  irpoaavov.  But  as  that  word  properly  means  the  face, 
the  aspect,  and  as  it  was  used  by  the  Sabcllians  to  express  their  doctrine  of  the 
threefold  aspect  under  which  the  Godhead  was  revealed,  it  was  rejected,  and  the 
word  virSaraffts  adopted.”  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  venerated  Professor  did 
not  state  at  what  time,  and  by  whom,  irp6(Twirov  was  so  used.  I  have  been  unable 
to  find  that  it  was  ever  so  employed  by  Athanasius. 

**  Nicen.  Dcf.  §  22.  p.  38. 
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Father,  and  making  Him  compound  who  is  simple,  in  a  material  way,  you 
will  be  authors  of  a  now  blasphemy.  And,  with  such  ideas,  do  you  [you 
do]  of  necessity  consider  the  Word  and  the  title  *  Son  ’  not  as  a  substance, 
but  as  a  name  only  ;  ^  and  in  conse(|uence  the  views  ye  have  ye  hold  as 
far  as  names  only,  and  y'our  statements  are  not  positive  points  of  faith, 
but  negative  opinions.  Hut  this  is  more  like  the  crime  of  the  Sadducees, 
and  of  hose  among  the  (Irceks  who  had  the  name  of  Atheists,  It  follows 
that  you  deny  that  creation  tools  the  handiwork  of  God  Himself;  that  is, 
at  least,  if  ‘  Father  ’  and  ‘  God  ’  do  not  signify  the  very  substance  of  Him 
that  is,  but  something  else,  which  you  imagine ;  Avhich  is  irreligious,  and 
most  shocking  even  to  think  of.  But  if,  when  we  hear  it  said,  I  am  that 
I  am,  and  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  Hear, 
0  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord,  and  Thus  salth  the  Lord  Almighty, 
we  understand  nothing  else  than  the  very  simple  and  blessed  and  incom¬ 
prehensible  substance  itself  of  Him  that  is  (for  though  we  be  unable  to 
master  that  lie  is,  yet  liearing  ‘  Father,’  and  ‘  God,’  and  ‘  Almighty,’  we 
understand  nothing  else  to  be  meant  than  the  very  substance  of  Him  that 
is)  ;  and  if  ye  loo  have  said  that  the  Son  is  from  God,  it  follows  that  you 
have  said  that  he  is  from  the  ‘substance’  of  the  Father.  And  since  the 
Scriptures  precede  you,  which  say  that  the  Lord  is  Son  of  the  Father, 
and  the  Father  himself  precedes  them,  who  says,  This  is  my  beloved  Son, 
and  a  Son  is  no  other  tlian  the  offspring  from  his  father,  is  it  not  evident 
that  the  Fathers  have  suitably  said  that  the  Son  is  from  the  Father’s 
substance  ?  Considering  that  it  is  all  one  to  say  in  an  orthodox  sense 
‘from  God,’  and  to  say  ‘from  the  substance.’  ’’^ 

Is  it  conceivable  that  any  man  who  held  the  now  prevalent 
view  of  the  distinction  between  ovaia  and  viroaToaiff  could 
thus  have  written  ?  It  seems  to  be  simply  impossible  that  if 
no  more  than  the  mere  germ  of  the  distinction  had  existed 
in  the  mind  of  Athanasius,  it  would  not  in  one  or  the  other 
of  the  foregoing  connections  have  found  expression. 

II.  The  second  class  of  passages  that  will  be  cited  are 
those  allied  with  the  declaration  of  the  Nicene  Creed  that  the 
Son  is  begotten  from  the  Father . that  is,  from  the 

^  The  inference  from  this  is  that  when  we  name  Son,  we  also  “  signify  sub¬ 
stance.”  A  similar  passage  occurs  in  §  41  of  this  Epistle,  immediately  after  the 
first  classical,  in  which  it  is  declared  ”  Whom  [the  Word|  the  Father  has  declared 

to  be  his  own  Son, . that  hearing  that  he  is  Son,  we  may  acknowledge  him 

to  be  a  living  Word  and  a  substantive  [tvovatos]  Wisdom.”  The  entire  passage 
is  quoted  on  p.  731  sq.  of  this  article,  and  the  above  extract  is  specially  con¬ 
sidered  in  a  foot-note. 

^  De  Synodis,  §§  34,  35.  p.  131  sq. 
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substance  of  the  Father  \^evv'i)QkvTa  etc  roO  Trarpof . 

TOVTCaTlV  CK  Trj<i  OV<TLa<i  TOV  7raT/Do<?].” 

In  this  sentence  of  the  Creed  there  are,  in  fact,  three 
declarations,  viz.  (1)  that  the  Son  is  “begotten  from  the 

Father  ”  ;  (2)  that  he  is  “  begotten . from  the  substance 

of  the  Father  ”  ;  (3)  that  the  expressions  begotten  from  the 
Father  and  begotten  from  the  substance  of  the  Father  are 
equivalent. 

Statements  identical  with  the  first  two  of  these  declara¬ 
tions  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  writings  of  Athanasius. 
Being,  however,  mere  reproductions  of  the  language  of  the 
Creed,  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  quotations  or  to  give  refer¬ 
ences.  Allied  with  the  first  kind  mentioned,  wo  continually 
meet  with  the  further  declaration  that  the  Son  is  “  Offspring 
[7ei/M7/xa]  from  the  Father,”  and  allied  with  the  second,  the 
exceedingly  strong  and  significant  expression,  “  Offspring 
from  the  substance  of  the  Father.”  This  expression,  with 
its  cognate  “  Offspring  of  God’s  substance,”  occurs  more  than 
thirty  times,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  references  given  below.^ 
Any  one  who  consults  the  passages  referred  to  will  have 
before  him  a  large  portion  of  the  entire  number  of  passages 
contemplated  in  this  article.  The  third  declaration  —  namely, 
that  the  expressions  begotten  from  the  Father  and  begotten 
from  the  substance  of  the  Father  are  equivalent — is  reaffirmed 
by  Athanasius  not  only  in  the  passages  last  quoted  under  the 
preceding  division,  but  also  in  the  following,  in  which  he 
explains  the  reason  for  the  introduction  into  the  Creed  of 
the  second  clause,  viz.  “  that  is,  from  the  substance  of  the 
Father :  ” 

1  Niccn.  Dcf.  §  3,  p.  6 ;  §  23,  p.  40 ;  §  26,  p.  45  ;  §  29,  p.  .54  ;  §  31,  p.  55.  De 
Synodis,  §35,  p.  133;  §39,  p.  137;  (§42,  p.  141);  §45,  p.  144;  §48,  p.  148 
{thrice).  Discourse  i.  (§  9,  p.  191 ) ;  §  15,  p.  202 ;  §  16,  p.  204  {his) ;  §  17,  p.  205  ; 
§19,  p.  208;  §  28,  p.  221 ;  §  29,  p.  222;  (§  29,  p.  222)  ;  §  29,  p.  223;  §  39,  p. 
237  ;  §  .'■.6,  p.  262  ;  §  58,  p.  264.  Discourse  ii.  §  2,  p.  284  ;  §  22,  p.  312  ;  §  24, 
p.  314  ;  §  34,  p.  328 ;  (§  36,  p.  362).  Discourse  iii.  §  5,  p.  404  {his);  §  6,  p.  406 ; 
§  12,  ]).  417.  In  the  references  enclosed  in  parentheses  the  Oxford  translation 
reads,  “offspring  proper  to  the  substance” ;  it  should  read,  “of  the  substance,” 
the  original  is  in  the  genitive.  “  Offspring  of  God’s  substance”;  Discourse  in. 
§  6.3,  p.  491 ;  Discourse  iv.  §  4,  p.  518. 
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«  The  Council,  wishing  to  negative  the  irreligious  phrases  of  the  Ariaiis, 
and  to  use  instead  the  acknowledged  words  of  the  Scriptures,  that  the 
Son  is  not  from  nothing,  but  from  Gml,  and  is  Word  and  Wisdom^  nor 
creature  or  work,  but  the  proper  offspring  from  the  Father,  the  party  of 
Eusebius,  out  of  their  inveterate  heterodoxy,  understood  the  phrase  from 
God  as  belonging  to  us,  as  if  in  respect  to  it  the  Word  of  God  differed 
nothing  from  us,  and  that  because  it  is  written,  ‘  There  is  one  God  from 

whom  are  all  things' ;  and  again,  ‘ . all  things  are  from  God'  But 

the  fathers,  perceiving  their  craft  and  the  cunning  of  their  irreligion, 
were  forced  to  express  more  distinctly  the  sense  of  the  words  from  God. 
Accordingly  they  wrote  ‘  from  the  substance  [oio-ia]  of  God,’  in  order 
that  from  God  might  not  be  considered  common  and  equal  in  the  Son  and 
in  things  generate,  but  that  all  others  might  be  acknowledged  as  creatures, 
and  the  Word  alone  as  from  the  Father.”  ‘ 

The  effect  of  the  foregoinc:  and  allied  declarations  is,  of 
course,  not  only  to  elevate  all  the  declarations  that  the  Son 
is  “  hegotten  from  the  Father,”  that  he  is  “  Offspring  from 
the  Father,”  into  the  category  of  “  Begotten  from  the  sub¬ 
stance,”  “  Offspring  of  the  substance,”  but  also  to  make  it 
manifest  tliat  they  cannot  legitimately  be  interpreted  as  im¬ 
plying  a  generation  from  an  Hypostasis,  Father,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  Substance,  Father. 

But  not  only  have  we  the  declaration  that  the  Son  is  the 
Offspring;-  of  the  Father'' s  substance.,  but  also  the  declaration 
the  Substance  of  the  Son  is  the  Offspring  of  the  Father,  in 
which  Substance  is  connected  with  Son.  Athanasius  writes : 

“  The  present  discussion . has  shWn  that  the  Son  is  not  a  work, 

but  in  Subs.'ance  indeed  the  Father’s  Offspring.” 

The  Lord  knowing  His  own  Substance  to  be  the  Only-begotten 
Wisdom  and  Offspring  of  the  Father,”  etc. 

“If  then  Son,  therefore  not  creature;  if  creature,  not  Son;  for  great  is 
the  difference  between  them,  and  Son  and  creature  cannot  be  the  same, 
tinless  his  substatice  be  considered  to  be  at  once  from  God,  and  external 
to  God.”  2 

Now,  it  must  be  manifest  to  every  one  carefully  consitlering 
the  foregoing  declarations  —  viz.  first,  that  the  Son  is  the 
Offspring  of  the  Father’s  substance ;  secondly,  that  the  Sub¬ 
stance  of  the  Son  is  the  Offspring  of  the  Father;  thirdly, 

*  Nicen.  Dcf.  4  19,  p.  32  sq. 

2  Discourse  ii.  f  1 1,  p.  296 ;  4  47,  p.  347.  Nicen.  Def.,  f  13,  p.  21.  Italics  mine. 
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tliat  “in  saying  ‘  God’  and  naming ‘Father’  we . signify 

His  substance  itself  ”  —  it  must  be  manifest,  I  repeat,  that 
the  logical  inference  is,  that  Athanasius  contemplated  the 
Son  as  a  substance  begotten  from  a  substance.  Tliat  this  is 
not  a  matter  of  mere  inference  will  abundantly  appear  from 
otlier  passages  that  wdll  be  cited  in  the  next  division. 

III.  Tlie  third  class  of  passages  aro  those  whicli  speak  of 
the  substance  of  the  Son  in  connection  with  the  substance  of 
the  Father.  Under  the  preceding  head  we  considered  the 
passages  from  which  the  logical  inference  is  that  Athanasius 
regarded  the  substance  of  the  Son  as  generated  from  the 
substance  of  the  Father ;  in  the  passages  now  to  be  considered 
such  a  generation  is  directly  asserted. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  passage  in  the  Defence,  embodying, 
with  approbation,  a  quotation  from  Theognostus.  This  occurs 
in  the  same  section  with  the  extract  from  Dionysius  quoted 
as  one  of  the  classical  passages.  Both  these  quotations,  it 
should  be  observed,  were  made  by  Athanasius  for  the  purpose 
of  sliowing  that  the  Nicene  fathers  taught  no  new  doctrine ; 
and  consequently  both  must  be  regarded  as  setting  forth  his 
own  views. 

“  This,  then,  is  the  sense  in  which  the  Fathers  at  Nicaea  made  use  of 
these  expressions ;  but  next  that  they  did  not  invent  them  for  themselves 
(since  this  is  one  of  their  [the  Arlans’]  excuses),  but  spoke  what  they  had 
received  from  their  predecessors,  proceed  we  to  prove  this  also,  to  cut  oH’ 
even  this  excuse  from  them.  Know  then,  O  Arlans,  foes  of  Christ,  that 
Theognostus,  a  learned  man, did  not  <lecllne  the  phrase  ‘of  the  substance,’ 
for  in  the  second  book  of  his  Ilypotyposes,  he  Avrites  thus  of  the  Son : 
•  The  substance  of  the  Son  is  not  anything  procured  from  wi'hout,  nor 
accruing  out  of  nothing,  but  it  sprang  from  the  Fa'her's  substance^  as  the 
radiance  of  light,  as  the  vapour  of  water ;  for  neither  the  radiance  nor 
the  vapour  is  the  w.ater  itself  or  the  sun  itself,  nor  is  it  alien ;  but  it  is 
an  cfllncnce  [aTroppota]  ’  of  tlie  Father’s  substance,  Avhich,  however, 
suffers  no  partition  [/x6p«rp,oc].  For  as  the  sun  remains  the  same,  and 
is  not  impaired  by  the  rays  poured  forth  by  it,  so  neither  does  the  Father’s 
substance  suffer  change,  though  it  has  the  Son  as  an  Image  of  Itself.’ 

^  Athanasius  disclaims  this  word,  §  1 1,  p.  19  of  this  Epistle,  and  also  Discourse 

1.^21,  p.211. 

2  Nicen.  Def.,  |  25,  n.  43.  Italics  mine. 
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“Next,  if  the  Son  be  not  such  from  participation  [jaerovo-m?],  hut  is  in 
his  substance  the  Father’s  Word  and  AVi^dom,  and  this  substance  is  the  off¬ 
spring  of  the  Father's  substance,  and  its  likeness,  as  the  radiance  is  of  the 
light  ;  and  t!ie  Son  says,  /  and  the  Father  are  One,  and  he  that  hath  seen 
me  hath  seen  the  Father,  how  must  we  understand  these  wo.’ds  ?  Or  how 
shall  we  so  explain  them  as  to  preserve  the  oneness  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son  ?  Now  as  to  its  consisting  in  agreement  of  doctrines,  and  in  the 
Son’s  not  disagreeing  with  the  Fat'.ier,  as  the  Arians  say,  such  an  inter¬ 
pretation  will  not  S’ and . liut  the  Son  being  an  offspring  from  the 

substance,  is  one  in  substance  [o/aoovo-ios].  Himself  and  the  Father  that 
begat  him.”^ 

“  And  if  this  be  extravagant  and  irreligious,  when  the  Father  says. 
This  is  mg  beloved  Son,  and  when  the  Son  says  that  God  is  Ilis  own 
Father,  it  follows  that  what  is  partaken  is  not  external,  but  from  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  Father.  And  as  to  this  again,  if  it  be  other  than  the  substance 
of  the  Son.  an  ecjual  extravagance  will  meet  us;  tliere  being  in  that  case 
something  between  this  that  is  from  the  Father  and  the  substance  of  the 
Son,  w’hatever  that  be.”* 

“  Scripture  speaks  of  ‘  Son  ’  in  order  to  herald  the  offspring  of  His  [the 
Father’s]  substance,  natural  and  tr  ie ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  none 
may  think  of  the  oflsiiring  humanly,  while  s’gnifving  His  [the  Son’s]  sub¬ 
stance,  it  calls  Him  Word,  Wisdom,  and  llad’ance.”® 

“  AVhoso  hears  and  beholds  that  Avhat  is  said  of  the  Father  is  also  said 
of  the  Son,  not  as  accruing  to  His  [the  Son’s]  substance  by  grace  or  par¬ 
ticipation  because  the  very  Being  [to  cimi]  of  the  Son 

is  the  proper  offspring  of  the  Father’s  substance,  Avill  fitly  understand  the 
words,  as  I  said  before,  /  in  the  Father  and  the  Father  in  Me,  and  /  and 
the  Father  are  One.  For  the  Son  is  such  as  the  Father  is,  because  He  has 
all  that  is  the  Father’s.”  * 

“  The  AVord  is  from  God ;  for  the  Word  was  God . And  since  Christ 

is  God  from  God,  and  God’s  AA’'ord,  AVisdom,  Son,  and  Power,  therefore 
but  One  God  is  declared  in  the  divine  Scriptures.  For  the  AA'^ord,  being 
Son  of  the  One  God,  is  referred  [dva<^ep6Tai]  to  Him  of  w’hom  also  He 
is;  so  that  Father  and  Son  are  two,  yet  the  Unity  [Movd;  =  Monad]  of 
the  Godhead  [Divinity]  is  indivisible  and  insi'parable  [MovoSa  Sc  deorgrot; 
ahtaiperov  koX  dcrxio’Toi'].  And  thus  too  avc  preserve  One  Origin  [’Ap;(tJ] 
of  Godhead  [Divinity],  and  not  two  Origins,  whence  there  is  properly  a 
divine  Monarchy  [Movapxt®]*  And  of  this  very  Origin  the  AA^ord  is  by 

1  De  Synod  is,  §  48,  p.  148.  Italics  mine,  except  in  the  Scriptural  quotations. 

2  Discourse  i.  §  15,  p,  203.  Italics  mine,  except  in  Scriptural  quotation. 
This  quotation  will  again  be  referred  to  in  considering  the  position  of  Neander. 

•  Discourse  l.  §  28,  p.  221. 

*  Discourse  iii.  ^  6,  p.  406. 
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nature  Son,  not  as  if  another  Origin,  subsisting  by  Himself,  nor  having 
come  into  being  externally  to  that  Origin,  lest  from  that  diversity  a  Dy¬ 
archy  and  Polyarchy  fhould  ensue  ;  but  of  the  one  Origin  lie  is  proper 
Son,  proper  Wisdom,  proper  Word,  existing  from  It.  For,  according  to 
John,  in  that  Origin  [apx’?]  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God, 

for  the  Origin  [apxi;]  was  Gocl ;  and  since  lie  is  from  It,  thereibre  also 
the  Word  was  God.  And  as  there  is  one  Origin  and  therefore  one  God, 
so  one  is  the  Substance  and  Subsistence  [oucri'a  xat  uTro'o-Tao-i?]  which 
indeed  and  truly  and  really  is,  and  which  said  /  am  that  I  am,  and  not  two, 
that  there  be  not  two  Origins ;  and  from  the  One  a  Son  in  nature  ami 
truth,  is  Its  proper  Word.  Its  Wisdom,  Its  Power,  and  inseparable  from 
It.  And  as  there  is  not  another  [oAAt;]  substance,*  lest  there  be  two 
Origins,  so  the  Word  which  is  from  that  One  Substance  has  no  dissolution 
[SiaXfXv/acVo?  =  parting  asunder],  nor  is  a  sound  significative,  but  is  a 
substantial  [owo-iouSt;;]  Word  and  substantial  Wisdom,  which  is  the  true 
Son.  For  were  he  not  substantial  [ovcriwSr/s],  God  would  be  speaking 
into  the  air,  and  having  a  body,  in  nothing  diderently  [oeSev  ?rXeov]  from 
men ;  but  since  He  is  not  man,  nei.her  is  His  Word  according  to  the 
infirmity  of  man.  For  as  the  Orig'n  is  one  Substance,  so  Its  Word  is 
one,  substantial  and  subsisting,  and  Its  Wisdom.  For  as  He  is  God  from 
God,  and  Wisdom  from  the  Wise,  and  Word  from  Rational,  anrl  Son 
from  Father,  so  is  He  from  Subsistence  Subsistent  [«^  vTroordo-ew? 
vTTOoTaTosl,  and  from  Substance  Substantial  and  Substantive  [c^owias 
ovauLSr}^  KOI  cvotVtos],  and  Being  from  Being  [e^  o^tos  wi/].  §  2.  Since 
were  He  not  substantial  Wisdom  and  substantive  Word,  and  Son  existing, 
but  simply  Wisdom  and  Word  and  Son  in  the  Father,  then  the  Father 

Himself  would  have  a  nature  compounded  of  wisdom  and  reason . 

Tlierefore  He  is  an  Offspring  in  a  projier  sense  from  the  Father  Himself, 
according  to  the  illustration  of  light.  For  as  there  is  light  from  fire,  so 
from  God  there  is  a  Word,  and  Wisdonj  from  the  Wise,  and  from  the 
*  The  term  substance  in  both  the  above  instances  was  introduced  by  the  Oxford 
translator,  —  the  term  alone  appears  in  the  original.  The  object  of 

Athanasius  was,  manifestly,  to  affirm  that  there  is  not  another  archaic  (original) 
substance,  and  not  to  deny  what  he  afterwards  asserts,  that  there  is  another 
generated  substance.  Again  and  again  he  uses  iWorpioiaios  in  the  sense  of 
heterogeneous,  as  in  De  Syn.,  §  50,  p.  150.  ‘But  if,  since  the  Son  is  from  the 
Father,  all  that  is  the  Fatlier’s  is  the  Son’s  as  in  an  image  and  expression,  let  it 
be  considered  dispassionately,  whether  a  substance  foreign  from  the  Father’s 
substance  admit  of  such  attributes,  and  whether  such  a  one  be  other  in  nature 
and  alien  in  substance  [A\AoTpii>u<rioj|,  and  not  one  in  substance  with  the  Father.’ 
Again,  he  writes,  Discourse  i.  ^  20,  p.  209  :  ‘  How  can  a  man  consider  that  which 
is  proper,  as  foreign  and  alien  in  substance  [&XXoTpioi(o’(ov]  ?  For  other  things 
according  to  the  nature  of  things  generate  are  without  likeness  in  substance  with 
the  maker,  but  are  external  to  him.' 
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Father  a  Son.  For  in  this  way  the  Unity  [Mova?  =  Monad]  remains 
undivided  and  entire,  and  its  Son  and  Word  i<  not  unsubstantive 
[droiVios],  nor  not  subsisting,  but  substantial  tndy.”^ 

IV.  A  fourth  class  of  passages  bearing  on  this  point  are 
those  which  teach  that  the  Son  is  like  in  substance  to  the 
Father,  or  the  image  of  the  Father’s  substance. 

It  will  be  perceived  upon  examination  that  the  first  passage 
cited  under  the  preceding  head  (the  one  that  embodies  a 
quotation  from  Theognostus),  belongs  also  to  this  class. 

Not  only  does  it  declare  that  “  the  substance  of  the  Son . 

sprang  from  the  Father’s  substance  ”  ;  but  also,  in  the  con¬ 
cluding  sentence,  that  “  the  Father’s  substance . has  the 

Son  as  an  Image  of  Itself.” 

From  the  great  multitude  of  other  passages  teaching  as 
indicated,  the  following  have  been  selected.  The  first  is 
from  the  encyclical  letter  of  the  Synod  of  Alexandria  that 
first  deposed  Arius.  This  letter  was  signed  by  Athanasius. 
By  many  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  him.  How¬ 
ever  that  may  be,  it  unquestionably  presents  his  views.  In 
the  section  which  contains  the  recital  of  the  errors  of  Arius 
is  the  following : 

Tlie  Word  of  God  was  not  always . Neither  is  He  like  in  substance 

[o^oios  Kar  ouertW]  to  the  Father.”* 

In  the  following  section,  which  contains  brief  refutations  of 
the  enumerated  points  of  heresy,  we  read  as  follows  : 

“  Or  again,  how  is  lie  ‘unlike  in  substance  [dvd/Aoio?  ovcrict]  to  the 
Father  ’  seeing  He  is  the  perfect  Image  and  brightness  of  the  Father,”  etc.* 

In  exact  harmony  with  these  utterances  are  the  writings 
of  Atlianasius : 

“  He  is  the  Expression  of  the  Father’s  Person  [wrooratri?],  and  Light 
from  light,  and  Power,  and  very  Image  of  the  Father’s  substance.”* 

It  should  be  premised  that  the  argument  in  the  following 
l)assage  is  to  prove  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son. 

“  When  then  was  God  without  Him  who  is  proper  to  Him  ?  or,  how 

1  Discourse  iv.  §§  1,  2,  p.  512  sqq. 

2  Athanasius’s  Hist.  Tracts,  Appendix,  p.  303  sq. 

*  Discourse  I.  §  9,  p.  192. 

VoL.  XLl.  No.  164  91 
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can  a  man  consider  that  whicli  is  proper,  as  foreign  and  alien  in  sub¬ 
stance?  for  other  things,  according  to  the  nature  of  things  generate,  are 
■without  likeness  in  substance  •with  the  Maker;  but  are  external  to  Him 

. Lot  a  person  only  dwell  upon  this  thought,  and  he  Avill  discern  how 

the  perfection  and  the  plenitude  of  the  Father’s  substance  is  impaired 
by  this  heresy ;  however,  he  will  see  its  extravagance  still  more  clearly 
if  he  considers  that  the  Son  is  the  Image  and  Radiance  of  the  Father, 
and  Expression,  and  Truth.  For  if,  Avhen  Light  exists,  there  be  withal 
its  Image,  viz.  Radiance,  and  a  subsistence  [v;rd(rTa(ns]  existing,  there 
be  of  it  the  entire  expression,  and  a  Father  existing,  there  be  His  Truth 
viz.  the  Son ;  let  them  consider  what  depths  of  irreligion  they  fall  into 
who  make  time  the  measure  of  the  Image  and  Countenance  of  the  God¬ 
head.  For  if  the  Son  was  not  before  his  generation.  Truth  was  not 
always  in  God,  which  it  were  a  sin  to  say;  for,  since  the  Father  was, 
there  was  ever  in  Him  the  Truth,  which  is  the  Son,  ■ndio  says,  I  am  the 
Truth.  And  the  subsistence  [v'Trdo-racri?]  existing,  of  course  there  was 
forthwith  its  expression  and  Image ;  for  God’s  Image  is  not  delineated 
from  without,  but  God  Himself  hath  begotten  it  ;  in  Avhieh  seeing  Him¬ 
self,  He  has  delight,  as  the  Son  Himself  says,  /  was  Ills  delight.  When 
then  did  the  Father  not  see  Himself  in  his  own  Image?  or  when  had  He 
not  delight,  that  a  man  should  dare  to  say,  ‘  The  Image  is  out  of  nothing,’ 
and  ‘The  Father  had  not  delight  before  the  Image  was  generated’?  and 
how  should  the  Maker  and  Creator  see  Himself  in  a  created  and  generated 

substance?  for  such  as  is  the  Father,  such  must  be  the  Image . 'Ihe 

Father  is  eternal,  immortal,  powerful,  light.  King,  Sovereign,  God,  Lord, 
Creator,  and  Maker.  These  attributes  must  be  in  the  Image,  to  make  it 
true  that  he  that  hath  seen  the  Son  hath  seen  the  Father.  If  the  Son  be  not 
all  this,  but  as  the  Arians  consider,  a  thing  generate,  and  not  eternal,  this 
is  not  a  true  Image  of  the  Father,  unless  indeed  they  give  up  shame,  and 
go  on  to  say,  that  the  title  of  Image,  given  to  the  Son,  is  not  a  token  of  a 
similar  substance  [ojnota?  ovaias],  but  Ilis  name  only.  But  this,  on  the 
other  hand,  O  ye  Christ’s  enemies,  is  not  an  Imago,  nor  is  it  an 
Expression.”  ^ 

“  If  the  consecration  [i.e.  Baptism]  is  given  to  us  into  the  Name  of 
Father  and  Son,  and  they  do  not  confess  a  true  Father,  because  they 
deny  what  is  from  Him  and  like  His  Substance  [to  aurou  o/aoiov 
ovo-ta?],  and  deny  also  the  true  Son,”  etc.* 

“  Tlie  Son,  who  made  free,  has  shown  in  truth  that  He  is  no  creature, 
nor  one  of  things  generate,  but  the  proper  Word  and  Image  of  the 
Father’s  substance.’  * 

“  For  what  the  Son  has  said  as  proper  and  suitable  to  a  Son  only,  avIio 
is  Word  and  Wisdom  and  Image  of  the  Father’s  substance.”* 

1  Discourse  i.  §§  20,  21,  p.  209  sq.  2  ibid.,  ii.  §  42,  p.  339. 

*  Ibid.,  II.  f  67,  p.  377.  *  Ibid.,  iii.  \  2,  p.  401. 
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“  The  likeness  [o/zoiownv]  and  the  Oneness  [cvonTra]  must  be  referred 
to  the  very  substance  of  the.  Son  ;  for  unless  it  be  so  taken,  He  will  not 
be  shown  to  have  anything  beyond  things  generate.”  ^ 

“  They  [the  Arians]  have  utterly  forgotten,  like  Samosatene,  the  Son’s 
paternal  Godhead  [Trarptfc^?  d^coTiyros],  and  with  arrogant  and  audaeious 
tongue  they  say,  ‘  How  can  the  Son  be  from  the  Father  by  nature,  and 
be  like  Him  in  substance  [o/totos  kut*  overtav]  ?  ’  ”  * 

‘‘For  the  Apostle  proclaims  the  Son  to  be  the  proper  Radiance 
and  Expression  [;^apaKT77p]  Father’s  will,  but  of  His  Sub¬ 

stance  [oi(r/a]  itself,  saying.  Who  being  the  Radiance  of  His  Glory  and 
the  Expression  of  Ilis  Subsistence  [iTrdoTacri?].^  But  if,  as  we  have  said 
before,  the  Father’s  Substance  and  Subsistence  be  not  from  will,  neither, 
as  is  very  plain,  is  what  is  proper  to  the  Father’s  Subsistence  from  will; 
for  such  as,  and  so  as,  that  blessed  Subsistence  must  also  be  the  proper 

Oflsjjring  from  it . And  as  the  Father  is  always  good  by  nature,  so 

He  is  always  generative  by  nature;  and  to  say  ‘The  Father’s  good 
pleasure  is  the  Son,’  and  ‘  The  Word’s  good  pleasure  is  the  Father,’ 
implies,  not  a  precedent  will,  but  genuineness  of  nature,  and  propriety 
and  likeness  of  Substance  ”  [outrias  iSidriyTa  koI  o/aoioktiv].^ 

“  And  as,  being  the  Word  and  Wisdom  of  the  Father,  He  has  all  the 
attributes  of  the  Father,  His  eternity  and  Hij  unchangeableness,  and  is 
like  Him  in  all  respeets  and  in  all  things,  and  is  neither  before  nor  after, 
but  co-existent  with  the  Father,  and  is  the  very  form  [etSo?]  of  the  (Jod- 
hcad  [Divinity],  and  is  the  Creator,  and  is  not  created  :  (for  sinee  He  is 
in  substance  like  the  Father  [o/aotos  yap  lov  Kara  r^v  ova-Cav  tov  Trarpos] 
He  cannot  be  a  creature).”* 

One  of  the  most  important  passages  belonging  to  this  divi¬ 
sion  is  to  be  found  in  the  Epistle  De  Synodis,  in  a  section 
preceding  those  which  contain  tlie  classical  passages.  But  it 
also,  and  more  appropriately,  belongs  to  another  division,  in 
which  passages  are  cited  and  considered  which  contain 
phrases  having  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  question  at 
issue.  This  passage,  which  forms  the  concluding  quotation 
in  tlie  following  division  on  p.  727,  may  also  be  regarded  as 
closing  tliis  portion  of  the  present  article. 

V.  The  fifth  class  of  passages  are  those  which  contain  tlie 

^  Discourse  iii.  §  11,  p.  416.  ^  Ibid.,  lii.  §  26,  p.  436. 

*  This  is  one  of  the  passages  which  incidentally  manifest  that  Athanasius 
regarded  ov<rla  and  {nroffraarts  ns  one  and  the  same. 

*  Discourse  iii.  §§  65,  66,  p.  494  sq. 

*  Epistle  to  Bishops  of  Egypt  and  Libya,  $  16 ;  Historical  Tracts,  p.  145. 
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declarations  that  tlie  Son  is,  of  tlie  Father,  the  EIkohv  dirapdX- 
Xa«TO?  and  the  Elk^v  d'rrapdWaicTO'i  rrj'^  ovaia^. 

The  adjective  is  rendered  by  the  Oxford  translator  as  un¬ 
varying^  and  correctly  in  one  of  the  meanings  of  that  English 
term,  namely,  exactly^  loithout  variation  from  the  original. 

The  former  of  these  expressions  occurs  in  the  Defence,  in 
which  Athanasius  narrates  the  circumstances  under  which 

_  i 

6fioov(no<;  was  introduced  into  the  Creed.  He  writes : 

“  Again  [i.e.  after  the  declaration  that  the  Word  is  t»c  t^s  ovo-ta?]  when 
the  Bishops  said  that  the  Word  must  he  described  as  the  True  Power 
and  Image  [eiKom]  of  the  Father,  like  to  the  Father  in  all  things  and  un¬ 
varying  [o/iotov  T€  Ktt'i  dirapaWaKTov  avrov  Kara  Trdvra  tw  IlaTpi]]  and  as 
unalterable,  and  as  always,  and  as  in  Him  without  division  [dSiaipcTws] 
(for  never  was  the  Word  not,  hut  He  was  always  existing  everlastingly 
with  the  Father,  as  the  radiance  of  light),  the  party  of  Eusebius  endured, 
indeed,  as  not  the  daring  to  contradict,  being  put  to  shame  by  the  argu¬ 
ments  which  were  urged  against  them ;  but  wkhal  they  were  caught 
whispering  to  each  other  and  winking  with  their  eyes,  that  ‘like’ 
{[to  opoiov^  and  ‘  always,’  and  ‘  power,’  and  ‘  in  Him,’  were,  as  before, 
common  to  us  and  the  Son,  and  that  it  was  no  dilTiculty  to  agree  to  these. 
As  to  ‘  like  ’  [to  op,oiov]  they  said  that  it  is  written  of  us,  Man  is  the  image 
and  glory  of  God . But  the  Bishops,  discerning  in  this  too  their  simula¬ 

tion  were  again  compelled  on  their  part  to  concentrate  the  sense  of  the 

Scriptures,  and  to  re-say  and  re-write  what  they  had  said  before,  more 
distinctly  still,  namely,  that  the  Son  is  ‘  one  in  substance  ’  [o/xoovo-iov] 
with  the  Father,  by  way  of  signifying  that  the  Son  was  from  the  Father, 
and  not  merely  like,  but  is  the  same  in  likeness  [iva  pr]  povov  opoiov  rov 
Yiov,  aXXd  ravTov  rrj  opoido’ei  €k  tov  Harpo?  (Tvai  arjptuvw(rt],  and  of 
showing  that  the  Son’s  likeness  and  unalterableness  w'as  different  from 
such  copy  of  the  same  as  is  ascribed  to  us,  which  we  acquire  from  virtue 
on  the  ground  of  the  observance  of  the  commandments.”  ^ 

From  the  foregoing  extract  the  following  facts  are  mani¬ 
fest  :  First,  that  the  phrase  “  Image  of  the  Father,  like  to 
the  Father  in  all  things  and  unvarying,”  originated  with  the 
Orthodox  ;  secondly,  that  it  was  disused  by  them,  not  be¬ 
cause  they  regarded  it  as  necessarily  false,  but  as  ambiguous, 
and  liable  to  be  used  by  the  lietcrodox  in  its  lower  and  false 
sense ;  thirdly,  that  the  term  opoovaiov  was  employed  by 

^  Nicen.  Def.,  §  20,  p.  34  sq.  Italics  mine,  except  in  quotations  from  Scripture. 
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them  to  set  forth  what  they  intended  to  indicate  by  it.  From 
this  it  follows  as  the  light  the  sun  that  ofioova-Lov  must  have 
been  used  in  the  sense  of  homogeneous^  for  only  in  that 
sense  does  it  coincide  with  one  of  the  possible  meanings  of 
the  phrase  for  which  it  was  used  as  a  synonyme.  The  same 
is  evident  from  the  singular  phrase  “  the  same  [ravrov]  in 
[or  by]  likeness.”  The  term  Same  may  indicate  either  nur 
merical  or  specific  sameness ;  but  numerical  sameness  and 
likeness  are  utterly  incongruous — the  one  implies  unity,  the 
other  plurality  ;  it  is  only  as  the  term  indicates  specific  same^ 
ness  that  the  phrase  the  same  in  [or  by]  likeness  ”  does  not 
involve  a  contradiction.  It  is  here  proper  to  remark  that 
even  though  other  considerations  did  not  forbid  it,  it  would  be 
impossible,  for  intrinsic  reasons,  to  harmonize  the  phrase 
“tlie  same  in  [or  by]  likeness”  with  the  system  which 
affirms  numerical  sameness.  According  to  that  system  same¬ 
ness  and  likeness  are  affirmed  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  in 
different  aspects  —  they  arc  the  same  (numerically)  in  ovala^ 
they  are  like  in  virocrTaaL^.  But  according  to  the  Nicene 
phrase  under  consideration  they  are  the  same  and  like  in  one 
identical  aspect ;  in  the  one  aspect  in  which  they  are  the  same^ 
they  are  like  ;  but  this  requires  that  the  sameness  should  be 
specific.  In  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  extract  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  sentence,  “  not  merely 
like,  but  the  same  in  likeness,”  tlie  phrase  “merely  like”  is 
manifestly  parallel  with  that  portion  of  the  first  classical 
passage  which  treats  of  mere  similarUp,  as  where  it  is  written 
“  thus  tin  is  only  like  to  silver,  a  wolf  to  a  dog,”  etc.,  and  the 
words  “  the  same  in  likeness  ”  correspond  with  opaiovaiov 
and  ofioovaiov  in  the  sense  in  which  they  coincide,  namely, 
homogeneity.^ 

1  It  may  possibly  be  contended  by  some  that  the  paragraph  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  the  preceding  extract  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  mere  specific 
oneness  —  such  as  exists  between  a  human  father  and  son  —  could  have  been, 
in  the  idea  of  Athanasius,  the  meaning  of  the  term  Sfioovcrios.  And  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  did  that  paragraph  stand  alone,  it  would  naturally  suggest 
the  idea  of  a  peculiarity  in  the  relation  of  the  divine  Father  and  Son  as  implied 
by  that  term.  In  view,  however,  of  the  overwhelming  weight  of  evidence  on  the 
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The  phrase  EIkwp  a7rapaXKaiiro<i  ovaid<f  seems  to  have 
originated  with  the  Eusebians,  as  they  were  styled,  or  Ilomoi- 
ousiaiis.  Its  first  occurrence,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
discover,  was  in  the  second  creed  of  the  second  Council  of 
Antioch  (a.d.  341),  called  also  the  Council  of  the  Dedication. 
This  creed,  together  with  several  others  put  forth  i>y  Ariau 
and  Semi-Arian  Councils,  is  given  in  full  l>y  Athanasius  in 
his  Epistle  De  Synodis.^  In  it  occurs  the  following  (italics 
mine)  : 

“Wc  believe . in  One  Lord  Jesus  Christ, . unvarying  image 

of  the  Godhead,  Substance,  Will,  Power,  and  Glory  of  the  Father.” 

As  has  already  been  intimated,  subsequent  councils,  repre¬ 
senting  substantially  the  same  party,  declared  tliat  neitlier 
ovaia  nor  should  be  attributed  to  God.  The  Council 

at  Isauria  (a.d.  359)  declared  as  follows : 

We  decline  not  to  bring  forward  the  authentic  faith  published  at 
the  dedication  of  Antioch,  though  certainly  our  fathers  at  that  time  met 
together  for  a  particular  subject  under  investigation.  But  since  ‘  One 
in  substance  *  [o/ioovo-iov]  and  ‘  Like  in  Substance  ’  [6/i.oiovcriov],  have 

other  side,  we  are  compelled  to  limit  what,  at  first  glance,  seems  to  be  the  force 
of  the  passage.  The  position  of  Athanasius  on  this  point  was  so  clearly  set 
forth  in  numerous  classical  passages  and  illustrations,  that  it  was  not  necessary 
for  him  carefully  to  guard  every  apparently  discrepant  utterance.  Indeed,  upon 
careful  examination,  it  becomes  manifest  that  the  language  may  without  undue 
straining,  be  regarded  as  involving,  impliedly,  the  a  fortiori  statement  —  ‘if 
human  beings  are  tixoovffiok,  how  much  more  the  divine  Father  and  Son  who  are 
inseparably  united.’  The  passage  is  as  follows  (italics  mine):  “For  bodies 
which  are  like  each  other  may  be  separated  and  become  at  distances  from  each 
other,  as  arc  human  sons  relatively  to  their  parents  (as  it  is  written  concerning 
Adam  and  Seth,  who  was  begotten  of  him,  that  he  was  like  him  after  his  own 
pattern  [LXX,  Gen.  v.  3]) ;  but  since  the  generation  of  the  Son  from  the  I'athcr 
is  not  according  to  the  nature  of  men,  and  not  only  like  [Sgoius]  but  also  in¬ 
separable  from  [aSiai'pcTov]  the  substance  of  the  Father,  and  He  and  the  Father 
are  one,  as  he  has  said  himself,  and  the  Word  is  ever  in  the  Father  and  the  Father 
in  the  Word,  as  the  radi.ance  stands  towards  the  light,  (for  this  the  phrase  itself 
indicates) ;  therefore,  the  Council,  as  understanding  this,  wrote  suitably  ‘one  in 
substance’  [dfioovaioy],  that  they  might  both  defeat  the  perverseness  of  the  here¬ 
tics,  and  shew  that  the  Word  was  other  than  generated  things.  For,  after  thus 
writing,  they  at  once  added,  ‘  But  they  who  say  that  the  Son  of  God  is  from 
nothing,  or  created,  or  alterable,  or  a  work,  or  from  other  substance,  these  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church  anathematizes.”’ 

*  De  Synodis,  4  23,  p.  106. 
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troubled  many  persons  in  times  past  and  up  to  this  day,  and  since,  more¬ 
over,  some  are  said  recently  to  have  devised  the  Son’s  ‘  Unlikeness ' 
[dvo/xoioi']  to  the  Father,  on  their  account  we  reject  ‘  One  in  substance  ’ 
and  ‘  Like  in  substance,’  as  alien  to  the  Scriptures,  but  ‘  Unlike  ’  we 
anathematize,  and  account  all  who  profess  it  as  aliens  to  the  Church. 
And  we  distinctly  confess  the  ‘  Likeness  ’  Lo/aotov]  of  the  Son  to  the 
Father,”  ctc.^ 

Shortly  after,  in  the  same  Epistle,  Athanasius  severely  cen¬ 
sures  the  course  of  the  Councils  in  rejecting  the  specified 
terms,  especially  that  of  Isauria,  which  had  declared  its  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  Creed  of  the  Dedication.  In  his  censure  he 
uses  language  which  impliedly  recognizes  the  orthodoxy  of 
the  phrase,  unvarying  image  of  the  substance  f  — a  phrase 
whicli,  of  course,  was  rejected  with  the  rejection  of  the  term 
ovaia.  He  writes  : 

“  Can  we  then  any  more  account  such  men  Christians  ? . For  if, 

O  Acacius  and  Eudoxius,  you  ‘  do  not  decline  the  faith  published  at  the 
Dedication,’  and  in  it  is  written  that  the  Son  is  ‘Unvar\ing  Image  of 
God’s  substance  [ouo-ta?  aTrapdXXaKTo?  ciKaii'],’  why  is  it  ye  write  in 
Isauria,  ‘  we  reject  the  Like  in  Substance  [to  ofioioucriov]  ?  ’  for  if  the 
Son  is  not  like  the  Father  according  to  substance  [kut  ovcriav  o/ioios] 
how  is  lie  ‘  unvarying  image  of  the  Substance  ’  ?  But  if  you  are  dissatis¬ 
fied  at  having  written  ‘  Unvarying  Image  of  the  Substance  ’  how  is  it  that 
ye  ‘anathematize  those  who  say  that  the  Son  is  Unlike?’  for  if  He  be 
not  according  to  substance  Like  [o/aoto?  Kar  ouo'tav^.  He  is  altogether  Un¬ 
like  ;  and  the  Unlike  cannot  be  an  Image.  And  if  so,  then  it  does  not 
hold  that  he  that  hath  seen  the  Son  hath  seen  the  Father,  there  being  the 
greatest  diiference  possible  between  Tliem,  or  rather  the  One  being 
wholly  Unlike  the  other.  And  Unlike  cannot  possibly  be  called  Like. 
By  what  artifice  then  do  ye  call  Unlike  Like,  and  consider  Like  to  be 
Unlike,  and  so  pretend  to  say  that  the  Son  is  the  Father’s  Image  ?  for  if 
the  Son  be  not  Like  the  Father  in  substance  [xar*  overLav  ofioios  b  Ytos 
Tot;  Harpos]  something  is  wanting  to  the  Image,  and  it  is  not  a  complete 
Image,  nor  a  perfect  radiance.”  * 

From  this  extract  it  is  evident  that  Athanasius  regarded 
6fioiov(Tio<;,  ofioLO'i  Kar  ovaiav,  and  aTrapaWa/cTO?  elxaiv  rfi? 
ov<Tia^,  as  equivalent.  Although  for  reasons  given  in  the  first 
classical  passage  tlio  term  ofioiouato^i  was  objectionable  as 
ambiguous,  nevertheless  he  recognized  it  in  its  higher  signifi- 

^  De  Synodis,  §  29,  p.  123  8q. 


*  De  Synodis,  §  38,  p.  135  sq. 
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cation  as  setting  forth  a  truth.  Still  further ;  the  expression 
dirapdWaKTo^i  elK(i}v,  as  we  have  just  seen,  had  been  supplied 
by  the  Nicene  Council  itself  by  the  term  o/i-ooucrto? —  had  the 
expression  dTrapdX\aKTo<i  cIkwu  t?)?  ovaia<i  meant  aught  else 
than  this,  it  could  not  have  been  admitted  by  him  as  ortho¬ 
dox.  And  again  ;  he  distinctly  recognizes  that  to  be  like 
according^  to  substance  [oyaoto?  kut  ovaiav^  was  essential  to 
the  Son’s  being  an  Image  of  the  Father.  But  ‘  likeness 
according  to  substance  ’  and  ‘  numerical  oneness  of  substance’ 
are  utterly  incongruous. 

VI.  The  last  class  of  passages  that  will  be  cited  in  corrobo¬ 
ration  are  those  in  w'hich  Athanasius  states  and  answers  the 
objections  to  the  term  6p,oovcnou. 

By  way  of  introduction  it  may  be  remarked  that  if  by  this 
term  numerical  oneness  was  contemplated,  the  apparent  ol»jec- 
tion  would  have  been  that  those  who  adopted  it  were  Sabel- 
lianizing,  that  is,  making  the  distinctions  in  the  Godhead 
merely  modal ;  if,  however,  specific  oneness  was  intended  the 
patent  objections  would  have  been  that  the  term  implied, 
first,  division  in  the  divine  substance,  and  seco»6?/y,  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  plurality  of  Gods.  Dr.  Shedd  manifestly  contem¬ 
plated  the  truth  of  tliis  position,  and  therefore,  immediately 
after  his  paragraph  first  quoted  in  this  article,  in  which  he 
stated,  “  Tlie  term  6poovaio<i  could  not  by  any  ingenuity  be 
made  to  teach  anything  but  that  the  essence  of  the  Son  is  one 
and  identical  with  that  of  the  Father,”  we  find  the  following : 

“  The  two  Eusebiuses,  and  many  of  tlie  Oriental  bishops,  were  Origen- 
istic  in  their  views  upon  this  part  of  the  doctrine.  With  some  of  this 
party,  which  was  considerably  numerous,  and,  as  it  afterward  appeared, 
able  to  re-open  the  subject,  and  involve  the  church  in  another  contro¬ 
versy,  the  difficulty  was  a  speculative  one,  certainly  to  some  extent.  They 
were  afraid  of  Sabellianism,  and  supposed  that  by  affirming  a  unity  and 
sameness  of  essence  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  they  necessarily  de¬ 
nied  the  distinction  of  persons  between  them.  Tliis  portion,  consisting  of 
the  more  devout  minds,  who  practically  held  very  exalted  views  of  the 
J’erson  of  Christ,  were  the  true  representatives  of  Origen  in  this  council.”  * 

^  Hist  of  Christian  Doctrine,  Vol.  i.  p.  312  sqq.  nagcnbach(Hist.  of  Doctrine, 
New  York  ed.,  Vol.  i.  p.  254  sq.)  also  writes  :  “  The  Semi-Arians,  and  with  them 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  endeavored  to  avoid  the  use  of  the 
term  ifiooiatos  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  Sabcllian  error.” 
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The  implication  of  this  paragraph  manifestly  is  that  the 
great  objection  to  the  term  was  that  it  apparently  favored 
Sabellianism.  Now  it  may  be  remarked,  in  the  first  place, 
that  Dr.  Slicdd  adduces  no  proof  that  cither  of  the  Eusebiuses 
or  the  higlier  Homoiousiaiis  ever  brought  this  objection 
against  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  manifest  tliat  the  difficulty 
in  the  mind  of  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  as  to  the  terms  iic 
ov(Tia<i  and  6fjioov<Tio<}  was  that  they  implied  division  in  the 
substance  of  the  Father.  In  his  “  Letter  to  the  People  of  his 
Diocese,”  presented  in  full  by  Athanasius  in  an  4ppendix 
to  the  Defence,  he  wrote  as  follows,  immediately  after  his 
citation  of  the  Nicene  Creed  : 

“  On  their  dictating  this  formula,  we  did  not  let  it  pass  without  inriuiry 
in  what  sense  they  introduced  ‘  of  [from]  the  Substance  of  the  Father,' 
and  ‘  One  in  substance  [6/Aooi;o-ios]with  the  Father.’  Accordingly  ques¬ 
tions  and  explanations  took  place,  and  the  meaning  of  the  words  under¬ 
went  the  scrutiny  of  reason.  And  they  professed,  that  the  phrase  ‘  of 
[from]  the  substance  ’  was  indicative  of  the  Son’s  being  indecel  from  the 
Father,  yet  without  being  as  if  a  part  of  Him.  And  with  this  understand¬ 
ing  Ave  thought  good  to  assent  to  the  sense  of  such  religious  dixjtrine, 
teaching,  as  it  did,  that  the  Son  Avas  from  the  Father,  not  hoAvever  a 
part  of  his  substance.  On  this  account  avc  assented  to  the  sense  ourselves, 
without  declining  even  the  term  ‘  One  in  substance,’  peace  being  the 

object  Avhich  we  set  before  us,  and  steadfastness  in  the  orthodox  view . 

And  so  too  on  examination  there  are  grounds  for  saying  that  the  Son  is 
‘One  in  substance  with  the  Father’;  not  in  the  Avay  of  bodies,  nor  like 
mortal  beings,  lor  He  is  not  such  by  division  of  substance,  or  by  sever¬ 
ance,  no  nor  by  any  affection,  or  alteration,  or  changing  of  the  Father’s 
substance  or  power,  (since  from  all  such  the  ingenerate  nature  of  the 
Father  is  alien),  but  because  ‘  One  in  substance  Avith  the  Father  ’  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  Son  of  (iod  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  generated  creatures, 
but  that  to  His  Father  alone  AV’ho  begat  Him  is  He  in  every  Avay  assimi¬ 
lated,  and  that  He  is  not  of  any  other  subsistence  and  substance,  but 
from  the  F ather.”  ^ 

Tlic  historian,  Socrates,  thus  writes  : 

“  lliis  creed  Avas  recognized  and  acquiesced  in  by  three  hundred  and 
eighteen  Bishops ;  and  being,  as  Fusebius  says,  unanimous  in  expression 
and  sentiment,  they  subscribed  it.  Five  only  Avould  not  receive  it, 
objecting  to  the  term  bpoovaioi,  of  the  same  essence  or  consubstantial. 
These  were  Eusebius  Bishop  of  Nicomedia,  Theognis  of  Nice,  Maris  of 
^  Niccn.  Def ,  App.  p.  61  sq.  Italics  mine. 
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Chalcedon,  Thomas  of  Marmorica,  and  Secundus  of  Ptolemais.  ‘  For,’  said 
they,  ‘that  is  consuhstantial  "which  is  from  another,  either  by  partition, 
derivation,  or  germination ;  by  germination,  as  a  shoot  from  the  roots ; 
by  derivation,  as  children  from  their  parents ;  by  division,  as  two  or  three 
vessels  of  gold  from  a  mass.’  But  they  contended  that  the  Son  is  from 
the  Father  by  neither  of  these  modes  :  •wherefore  they  declared  themselves 
unable  to  assent  to  the  Creed ;  and  having  scofled  at  the  word  consubstan- 

tial,  they  would  not  subscribe  it  to  the  condemnation  of  Arius . At  the 

same  time  Eusebius . of  Caesarea . who  had  withheld  his  assent  in 

the  Synod,  alter  mature  consideration  whether  he  ought  to  receive  this 
form  of  faith  at  length  acquiesced  in  it  and  subscribed  it.”  ^ 

In  reference  to  the  higher  Hoinoiousiaiis,  of  wlioin  Dr. 
Shedd  writes,  as  quoted  above,  that  “  they  were  afraid  of 
Sabellianism,”  and  in  a  foot-note  on  the  same  page,  that  they 
“  finally  passed  over  to  Nicenisin,”  it  may  be  remarked  that 
had  he  given  the  entire  paragraph  in  English,  instead  of 
quoting  a  portion  thereof  in  a  foot-note  in  the  original  Greek, 
it  would  have  been  manifest  that  the  c'ifficulty  contemplated 
by  them  was  the  same  as  that  which  troubled  Eusebius  of 
Caesarea  and  the  other  dissenters  at  the  Council  of  Nicaea. 
The  passage  is  the  one  that  has  been  given  in  extenso  on 
p.  705  sq.,  of  this  article  as  the  first  classical  passage. 

In  the  second  place,  as  against  the  implication  of  the  para¬ 
graph  of  Dr.  Shedd,  namely,  that  the  great  objection  to  the 
term  o/ioovariov  was  that  it  favored  Sabellianism,  it  may  be 
confidently  asserted  that  the  only  objections  Athanasius 
alludes  to  are  those  which  arise  from  regarding  the  term  as 
indicating  specific  oneness.  These  objections,  as  will  be 
seen,  are  :  first,  that  the  term  implies  division  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  Father ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  implies  a  plurality 
of  Gods. 

Before  citing  passages  in  which  these  objections  are  men¬ 
tioned  and  answered,  it  is  proper  further  to  remark  that  the 
nature  of  the  answer  would  depend  on  the  meaning  attached 
by  Athanasius  to  the  term  ofioovaio^;.  If  he  had  held  that  it 
indicated  numerical  oneness,  the  patent  answer  to  the  objec¬ 
tions  that  it  implied  division  of  substance  and  a  pluralitif  of 
Gods  would  have  been.  You  misunderstand  the  force  of  the 
^  Bagstcr’s  Translation  and  Edition,  p.  28  sq. 
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terra.  Such,  however,  was  never  his  answer.  On  tlie  con¬ 
trary  it  was  always  one  requiring,  or  at  least  consistent  with, 
the  idea  that  the  term  indicated  specific  oneness,  as  will  be 
seen. 

Tlie  objections  mentioned,  together  with  the  answers,  will 
now  bo  presented.  In  these  answers  the  truth  of  what  was 
set  forth  in  the  introduction  as  tlie  second  point  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Athanasius  will  appear  ;  viz.  That  the  begetting 
of  the  Divine  Son  implies  no  division  of  the  Father’s  sub¬ 
stance  as  in  the  begetting  of  a  human  son.  The  truth  also 
of  another  remark  made  in  the  introduction  will,  it  is  believed, 
become  manifest ;  viz.  That  the  idea  that  Athanasius  held 
the  doctrine  of  the  numerical  oneness  of  the  Divine  substance 
is  largely  defended  from  a  partial  presentation  of  his  decla¬ 
rations  on  this  second  point. 

1.  The  first  objection  is,  that  the  term  ofxoovaiov  implies 
division  in  the  substance  of  the  Father.  This  is  an  objec¬ 
tion  that  seems  to  have  been  constantly  present  to  the  mind 
of  Athanasius.  He  answers  it  in  all  his  writings  against  the 
Arians  ;  sometimes  he  endeavors  to  forestall  it  in  the  very 
statement  of  his  doctrine. 

The  first  passage  that  will  be  cited  occurs  in  immediate 
connection  with  what  has  been  styled  the  first  classical  pas¬ 
sage,  wliich  it  follows  in  unbroken  sequence.  Fully  to  appre¬ 
ciate  it  we  must  have  that  passage,  of  which  it  is  the  sequel, 
in  mind  (sec  p.  705  sq.)  : 

“  And  is  there  any  cause  for  fear,  lest,  because  the  offspring  from  men 
are  one  in  substance  [o/ioovcria],  the  Son,  by  being  called  One  in  sub¬ 
stance,  be  Himself  considered  as  a  human  [di/0pa)Ti»/ov]  offspring  too? 
Perish  the  thought !  not  so  ;  but  the  explanation  is  easy.  For  the  Son  is 
the  Father’s  Word  and  Wisdom;  whence  we  learn  the  impa?  sibility  and 
indivisibility  [d7ra0€s  kui  d/icpiorov]  of  such  a  generation  from  the  Father. 
For  not  even  man’s  word  is  a  part  of  him  nor  proceeds  from  him  accord¬ 
ing  to  passion,  much  less  God’s  Word;  whom  the  Father  hath  declared 
to  be  llis  oAvn  Son,  lest,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  merely  heard  (l-.eard 
merely)  of  ‘  Word,’  we  should  suppose  Him,  such  as  is  the  word  of  man, 
unsubsistent  [dwTro'erraTov] ;  but  that  hearing  that  He  is  Son,  we  may 
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acknowledge  Him  to  be  a  living  Word  and  substantive  [_ivovaiov\  Wisdom.* 
Accordingly  as  in  saying  ‘  Oflspring  ’  we  have  no  human  thoughts,  and 
though  we  know  God  to  be  a  Father,  we  entertain  no  material  ideas  con¬ 
cerning  Him,  but  while  we  listen  to  these  illustrations  and  terms,  we  think 
suitably  of  God,  for  He  is  not  as  man,  so  in  like  manner  w’hen  we  hear  of 
‘  One  in  substance,’  we  ought  to  transcend  all  sense,  and  according  to  the 
Proverb,  understand  hy  the  understanding  that  is  set  before  us  ;  so  as  to 
know,  that  not  by  will,  but  in  truth,  is  He  genuine  from  the  Father,  as 
Life  from  Fountain,  and  lladiance  from  Light.  Else  why  should  we 
understand  ‘  offspring  ’  and  ‘  Son '  in  no  corporeal  way,  while  we  conceive 
of  ‘  One  in  substance  ’  as  after  the  manner  of  bodies  ?  especially  since  these 
terms  are  not  here  used  about  difl'ercnt  subjects,  but  of  whom  ‘offspring’ 
is  predicated,  of  llini  is  ‘  One  in  substance  ’  also.  And  it  is  but  consistent 
to  attach  the  same  sense  to  both  expressions  as  applied  to  the  Saviour,  and 
not  to  interpret  ‘offspring,’  as  is  fitting,  and  ‘One  in  substance  ’  other¬ 
wise  ;  since  to  be  consistent,  ye  who  are  thus  minded,  and  who  say  that 
the  Son  is  Word  and  Wisdom  of  the  Father,  should  entertain  a  different 
view  of  these  terms  also,  and  understand  in  separate  senses  Word,  and  in 
distinct  senses  Wisdom.  But  as  this  would  be  extravagant  (for  the  Son 
is  the  Father’s  Word  and  Wisdom,  and  the  oflspring  from  the  Father  is 
one  and  proper  to  His  substance),  so  the  sense  of  ‘offspring’  and  ‘one 
in  substance  ’  is  one,  and  whoso  considers  the  Son  an  offspring,  rightly 
considers  Him  also  as  ‘  one  in  substance.’  This  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  phrase  of  ‘  one  in  substance  ’  is  not  foreign  nor  far  from  the  meaning 
of  these  much  loved  persons”*  [The  reference  here  is  to  those  higher 
Homoiousians,  mentioned  in  the  first  classical  passage,  who  admitted  the 
€K  Trj<:  ov'criasjbut  denied  the  bp.oovaiov'J. 

The  next  passage,  flowing  on  in  unbroken  sequence  from 
the  one  just  concluded,  is  of  great  importance  in  determining 
the  views  of  Athanasius.  Presenting,  as  it  does,  the  objection 
of  some  to  the  use  of  the  term  ofioovaiov  on  the  ground  that 

*  This  passage  is  of  special  importance  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
claimed  that  their  figuring  of  the  divine  Ajyoi  by  the  human,  tends  to  prove 
that  the  Niccne  fathers  regarded  the  substance  of  the  Trinity  as  numerically  one. 
It  will  be  perceived  from  this  that  whilst  Athanasius  used  the  illustration  to  set 
forth  “  the  impassibility  and  indivisibility  ”  of  the  generation  of  the  divine  t\.6yos, 
he  expressly  affirmed  this  difference  between  the  divine  and  the  human  word, 
namely,  that  the  former  is  substantial.  It  is  also  important  to  notice  that  Atha¬ 
nasius  regards  the  fact  that  the  Divine  Word  is  styled  Son,  as  indicative  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  subsistent  and  substantial.  It  should  be  remembered  that  according 
to  him  ovffia  and  vir6aTacns  are  one  and  the  same ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  pas¬ 
sages  in  which  he  employs  the  terms  as  synonymous.  A  similar  passage  from 
^  34  of  the  same  Epistle,  was  quoted  on  p.  714  sq.  of  this  article,  and  specially 
referred  to  in  a  foot-note.  De  Synodis,  §  41,  p.  140  sq. 
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it  had  been  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Antioch  in  the  case 
of  Paul  of  Samosata,  it  afforded  opportunity  to  Athanasius 
not  only  to  answer  the  objection,  but  to  set  forth  his  opinion 
concerning  the  meaning  that  had  been  attributed  to  the  term 
by  tlie  Council  and  the  one  properly  attaching  to  it.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  implication  of  the  paragraph  first 
quoted  from  Dr.  Shedd’s  History  of  Christian  Doctrines  is 
that  Paul  of  Samosata  had  used  the  term  ofioovaiov  in  a 
Sabellian  sense,  and  for  so  doing  had  been  condemned  by 
the  Council  of  Antioch.  Tlie  following  extract  will  show 
that  this  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  understanding  of 
Athanasius : 

“  But  since,  as  they  [the  higher  Ilomoiousians]  allege  (for  I  have  not 
the  epistle  in  question),  the  Bishops  who  condemned  Samosatene  have 
laid  down  in  writing  that  the  Son  is  not  One  in  substance  with  the  Father, 
and  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  they,  for  reverence  and  honor  toward  the 
aforesaid,  thus  feel  about  that  expression,  it  will  be  to  the  purpose  reve¬ 
rently  to  argue  with  them  this  point  also.  Certainly,  it  is  unbecoming  to 

make  the  one  company  conflict  with  the  other,  for  all  are  fathers . 

[After  making  certain  historical  statements,  in  which  he  introduces  the  pas¬ 
sage  from  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  already  presented  as  the  second  classical 
passage,  p.  707,  he  continues]  If  the  Fathers  of  the  two  Councils  made 
different  mention  of  the  One  in  substance,  we  ought  not  in  any  respect  to 
differ  from  them,  but  to  investigate  their  meaning ;  and  this  will  fully  show 
us  the  meaning  of  both  the  Councils.  For  they  who  deposed  Samosatene 
took  One  in  substance  in  a  bodily  sense,  because  Paul  [of  Samosata]  had 
attempted  sophistry,  and  said,  ‘  Unless  Christ  has  of  man  become  God,  it 
follows  that  He  is  One  in  substance  with  the  Father  ;  and  if  so,  of  neces¬ 
sity  there  arc  three  substances,  one  the  previous  substance,  and  the  other 
two  from  it’;  and  therefore,  guarding  against  thi«,  they  said  with  good 
reason  that  Christ  was  not  One  in  substance.  For  the  Son  is  not  related 
to  the  Father  as  he  imagined.  But  the  Bishops  who  anathematized  the 
Arian  heresy  understanding  Paul’s  craft,  and  reflecting  that  the  word 
‘  One  in  substance  ’  has  not  this  meaning  when  used  of  things  immaterial, 
and  especially  of  God,  and  acknowledging  that  the  Word  was  not  a 
creature,  but  an  offspring  from  the  substance,  and  that  the  Father’s  sub¬ 
stance  was  the  origin  and  root  and  fountain  of  the  Son,  and  that  He  was 
of  very  truth  the  Father’s  likeness,  and  not  of  different  nature,  as  we  are, 
and  separate  from  the  Father,  but  that  as  being  from  Him  He  exists  as 
Son  indivisible  [dScatperov],  as  radiance  is  with  respect  of  light,  and 
knowing  too  the  illustrations  used  in  Dionysius’s  case,  the  *  fountain,’  and 
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tbe  defence  of  ‘  One  in  substance,’  and  before  this  the  Saviour’s  saying 
symbolical  of  unity  [ei^ociS^],  I  and  the  Father  are  one,  and  lie  that  hath 
seen  Me  hath  seen  the  Father^  on  these  grounds  reasonably  asserted  on 

their  part  that  the  Son  was  One  in  substance . Yes,  surely,  each 

Council  had  a  suflicient  n*ason  for  its  own  language . AVlien  the 

party  of  Eusebius  and  Arius  said  that  though  the  Son  was  before  time, 
yet  was  lie  made  and  one  of  the  creatures,  and  as  to  the  phrase  ‘from 
God,’  they  did  not  believe  it  in  the  sense  of  Ilis  being  genuine  Son  from 
Father,  but  maintained  it  as  it  is  said  of  the  creatures,  and  as  to  the  one¬ 
ness  of  likeness  [t'^v  t^s  6/xoiojo’€0)5  evoTT^ra]  between  the  Son  anti  the 
Father,  did  not  confess  that  the  Son  is  like  [o/aoto?]  the  Father  according 
to  substance  [kutoi  t^v  ovaiav'],  or  according  to  nature,  but  because  of 
their  agreement  of  doctrines  and  of  teaching;  nay,  when  they  drew  a 
line  and  an  utter  distinction  between  the  Son’s  substance  anti  the  Father, 
ascribing  to  Him  an  origin  of  being  other  than  the  Father,  and  degrading 
Him  to  the  creatures,  on  this  account  the  Bishops  assembled  at  Nicaea, 
with  a  view  to  the  craft  of  the  parties  so  thinking,  and  as  bringing  to¬ 
gether  the  sense  from  the  Scriptures,  cleared  up  the  point  by  alTirming 
the  ‘  One  in  substance  ’ ;  that  both  the  true  genuineness  of  the  Son  might 
thereby  be  known,  and  that  things  generated  might  be  ascribed  nothing 
in  common  with  Him.”* 

1  T)c  Synodis,  §§  43-45,  p.  141  sqq.  There  arc  but  three  of  the  Fathers  who 
refer  to  the  alleged  deliverance  of  the  Conneil  of  Antioch,  namely,  Athanasius, 
Basil  of  Caesarea,  and  Hilary  of  Poitiers.  Basil,  who  agrees  with  Athanasius, 
thus  writes,  Ep.  300  (quoted  from  Bull’s  Defence,  Ox.  transb,  p.  74  sq.) :  “  The 
word  SfjLoovatos  having  been  used  in  a  wrong  sense  by  some,  there  arc  persons 

who  have  not  yet  accepted  it . For  in  truth,  they  who  were  assembled  in  the 

matter  of  Paul  of  Sainosata,  did  give  an  ill  name  to  this  word,  as  not  conveying 
a  good  meaning;  for  they  said  that  the  term  Sfxooiffios,  ‘of  one  substance,’  sug¬ 
gests  the  idea  of  a  substance,  and  the  things  which  arc  formed  from  it,  so  as  that 
the  substance  being  divided  into  parts,  gives  the  appellation  ‘  of  one  substance  ’ 
to  the  things  into  which  it  is  divided.  And  this  notion  has  some  force  in  the 
case  of  metals,  and  the  pieces  of  money  made  from  it ;  but  in  the  instance  of  God 
the  Father  and  God  the  Son,  there  is  not  contemplated  any  substance  elder  than 
or  overlaying  l)Oth  ;  for  to  think  or  assert  this,  were  something  beyond  im¬ 
piety.”  The  Oxford  translator  of  the  “  Treatises  ”  of  Athanasius  thus  writes 
in  a  foot-note  (p.  144)  :  ”  While  S.  Basil  agrees  with  Athanasius  in  his  account 
of  the  reason  of  the  Council’s  rejection  of  the  word,  S.  Hilary  on  the  contrary 
reports  that  Paul  himself  accepted,  i.c.  in  a  Sabdlian  sense,  and  therefore  the 
Council  rejected  it.”  The  sole  reason  given  by  the  translator  for  this  statement 
is,  the  words  of  Hilary,  ”  Male  homoousion  Samosatenus  confessus  est,  sed 
numquid  melius  Arii  negaverunt  (Do  Synodis,  §  86).”  I  must  acknowledge  my 
irfability  to  see  the  force  of  the  reason  assigned.  But  however  this  may  be,  the 
concurrent  opinions  of  Athanasius  and  Basil  would  more  than  countervail  even 
the  unmistakably  expressed  opinion  of  Hilary;  and  still  further,  the  opinion 
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Tlie  next  passage  that  will  be  cited  follows  an  argument 
to  prove  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son.  Special  attention 
is  called  to  it,  as  it  will  again  be  referred  to  in  review  of  the 
position  of  Neander.  Athanasius  writes : 

“  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  while  they  acknowledge  with  us  the  name 
of  ‘  Son,’  from  an  unwillingness  to  be  publicly  and  generally  condemned, 
they  deny  that  the  Son  is  the  proper  offspring  of  the  Father’s  substance, 
on  the  ground  that  this  must  imply  parts  and  divisions ;  what  is  this  but 
to  deny  that  He  is  very  Son,  and  only  in  name  to  call  Him  Son  at  all  ? 
And  is  it  not  a  grievous  error  to  have  material  thoughts  about  what  is 
immaterial ;  and  because  of  the  weakness  of  their  proper  nature  to  deny 
what  is  natural  and  proper  to  the  Father?  It  does  but  remain  that  they 
should  deny  Him  also,  because  they  understand  not  how  God  is,  and  what 
the  Father  is,  now  that,  foolish  men,  they  measure  by  themselves  the 
Offspring  of  the  Father.  And  persons  in  such  a  state  of  mind  as  to  con¬ 
sider  that  there  cannot  be  a  Son  of  God  demand  our  pity ;  but  they  must 
be  interrogated  and  exposed  for  the  chance  of  bringing  them  to  their 
senses.”  * 

Again,  in  the  same  Discourse,  he  writes  : 

“  As  we  have  said  before,  so  now  we  repeat,  that  the  divine  generation 
must  not  be  compared  to  the  nature  of  men,  nor  the  Son  considered  to  be 
part  of  God,  nor  generation  to  imply  .any  passion  whatever;  God  is  not 
as  man  ;  for  men  beget  passibly,  having  a  transitive  nature,  which  waits 
for  periods  by  reason  of  its  weakness.  But  with  God  this  cannot  be ;  for 
he  is  not  composed  of  parts,  but  being  impassible  and  simple  He  is  im- 
passibly  [d7ra0o'w]  and  indivisibly  [d/xfpicTTtos]  Father  of  the  Son.  This, 
again,  is  strongly  evidenced  and  proved  by  divine  Scripture.  For  the 
Word  of  God  is  Ilis  Son,  and  the  Son  is  the  Father’s  Word  and  Wisrlom; 
and  the  Word  and  Wisdom  is  neither  creature  nor  part  of  Him  whose 
Word  He  is,  nor  an  offspring  passibly  begotten.  Uniting  then  the  two 
titles  [Word  and  Son],  Scripture  speaks  of  ‘  Son  ’  in  order  to  herald  the 
Offspring  of  Ills  [the  Father’s]  substance  natural  and  true ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  none  may  think  of  the  Offspring  humanly,  while  signi¬ 
fying  His  [the  Son’s]  substance,  it  also  calls  Him  AVord,  Wisdom,  and 
Radiance ;  to  teach  us  that  the  generation  was  impassible,  and  eternal, 
and  worthy  of  God.  What  affection,  then,  or  what  part  of  the  Father,  is 
the  Word  and  the  Wisdom  and  the  Radiance?”^ 

After  having,  in  the  Defence,  set  forth  the  two  senses  of 
the  term  Son, — namely,  first,  that  in  which  he  gives  us  power 

of  Hilary  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  special  point  at  issue.  What  we  are  seek¬ 
ing  is  the  opinion  of  Athanasius. 

1  Discourse  l  §  15,  p.  202.  *  Ibid ,  l.  \  28,  p.  220  sq. 
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to  become  sons  of  God,  and  secondly,  that  of  nature,  in  which 
Isaac  was  son  of  Abraham,  —  and  after  having  proved  that 
the  Divine  Son  was  not  Son  in  the  first  sense,  Athanasius 
writes : 

“  It  remains  then  to  say  that  the  Son  of  God  is  so  called  according  to 
the  other  sense,  in  which  Isaac  was  called  son  of  Abraham ;  for  what  is 
naturally  begotten  from  any  one,  and  does  not  accrue  to  him  from  without, 
that  in  the  nature  of  things  is  a  Son,  and  that  is  what  the  name  implies. 
Is  then  the  Son’s  generation  one  of  human  affbefion  [di/0pa)7ro7ro0^s]?  (for 
this  perhaps,  as  their  predecessors,  they  too  will  be  ready  to  object  in  their 
ignorance)  ;  —  in  no  wise ;  for  God  is  not  as  man,  nor  man  as  God.  Men 
are  created  of  matter,  and  that  passible  [Tra^T^Tifc^?] ;  but  God  is  imma* 

terial  and  incorporeal . As  then  men  create  not  as  God  creates,  as 

their  being  is  not  such  as  God’s  being,  so  men’s  generation  is  in  one  way, 
and  the  Son  is  from  the  Father  in  another.  For  the  offspring  of  men  are 
portions  of  their  fathers,  since  the  very  nature  of  bodies  is  not  uncom- 
pounded,  but  transitive  and  composed  of  parts ;  and  men  lose  their  sub¬ 
stance  in  begetting,  and  again  they  gain  substance  from  the  accession  of 
food.  And  on  this  account  men  in  their  time  become  fathers  of  many 
children;  but  God,  being  without  parts,  is  Father  of  the  Son  without 
partition  or  passion ;  for  there  is  neither  effluence  [^aTropporf]  of  the  Im¬ 
material,  nor  accession  from  without,  as  among  men ;  and  being  uncom¬ 
pounded  in  nature.  He  is  Father  of  One  Only  Son.”  ^ 

Again  he  writes,  in  the  same  epistle  : 

“  Further,  let  every  corporeal  thought  be  banished  on  this  subject;  and 
transcending  every  imagination  of  sense,  let  us,  with  the  pure  under¬ 
standing  and  with  mind  alone,  apprehend  the  Son’s  genuine  relation 
towards  the  Father,  and  the  Word’s  proper  relation  [iSidn/Ta]  towards 
God,  and  the  unvarying  likene3S  of  the  radiance  towards  the  light ;  for  as 
the  words  ‘  Offspring  ’  and  ‘  Son  ’  bear,  and  are  meant  to  bear,  no  human 
sense,  but  one  suitable  to  God,  in  like  manner  when  we  hear  the  phrase 
‘  One  in  substance  ’  let  us  not  fall  upon  human  senses,  and  imagine  parti¬ 
tions  and  divisions  of  the  Godhead,  but  as  having  our  thoughts  directed 
to  things  immaterial  let  us  preserve  undivided  the  oneness  of  nature  and 
the  identity  [ravTOTtjTa  =  homogeneity]  ^  of  light;  for  this  is  proper  to  the 
Son  as  regards  the  Father  [tovto  yap  l8lov  Yiov  irpo^  IlaTcpajj,  and  in 

1  Nicen.  Def.,  §  10,  p.  16  sq.  Tliis  passixge,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  quoted  by 
Dr.  Shedd,  with  slight  variations,  manifestly  from  the  Oxford  translation.  See 
History  of  Doctrine,  Vol.  i.  p.  304. 

^  It  is  evident  from  the  last  quoted  classical  passage  that  this  term  was  used 
by  Athanasius  in  the  sense  of  homogeneity.  See  foot-note  on  p.  709. 
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this  is  shown  tliat  God  is  truly  the  Father  of  the  Word.  Here  again  the 
illustration  of  light  and  its  radiance  is  in  point.  Who  will  presume  to 
say  that  the  radiance  is  unlike  and  foreign  from  the  sun  ?  Rather  who, 
thus  considering  the  radiance  relatively  to  the  sun,  and  the  identity  of  the 
light,  would  not  say  with  confidence,  ‘  Truly  the  light  and  the  radiance 
are  one,  and  the  one  in  manifested  in  the  other,  and  the  radiance  is  in 
the  sun,  so  that  whoso  sees  this  sees  that  also  ?  ’  But  such  a  oneness  and 
natural  possession  [ZSioTT/ra]  what  should  it  be  named  by  those  who  believe 
and  see  arigh‘,  but  Offspring  one  in  substance  ?  And  God’s  Offspring 
what  should  we  fittingly  and  suitably  consider  but  the  Word  and  Wisdom 
and  Power?”^ 

The  next  passage  that  will  be  cited  is  from  the  beginning 
of  the  thii:d  Discourse.  In  the  first  paragraph  Athanasius 
refers  to  the  fact  that  the  Arians  liad  attacked  the  truth  on 
the  basis  of  scriptural  expressions.  lie  writes : 

“  The  Ario-maniacs . have  next  proceeded  to  disparage  our  Lord’s 

words,  I  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  Me,  saying,  ‘  IIow  can  the  One 
be  contained  in  the  Other  and  the  Other  in  the  One  ?  ’  or  ‘  IIow  at  all 
can  the  Father  who  is  the  greater  be  contained  in  the  Son  who  is  the 
less  ?  ’  or  ‘  What  wonder  if  the  Son  is  in  the  Father,  considering  it  is 
written  even  of  us.  In  Him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being  f  *  And 
this  state  of  mind  is  consistent  with  their  perverseness  who  think  God  to 
be  material,  and  understand  not  what  is  ‘True  Father’  and  ‘True  Son,’ 
nor  ‘  Light  Invisible  ’  and  ‘  Eternal,’  and  Its  ‘  Radiance  Invisible,’  nor 
‘Invisible  Subsistence,’  and  ‘Immaterial  Expression’  and  ‘Immaterial 
Image.’  For  had  they  known,  they  would  not  have  dishonored  and  ridi- 

1  Niccn.  Def.,  §  24,  p.  40  sq.  Dr.  Shedd  quotes  also  this  passage  (History  of 
Christian  Doctrine,  Vol.  i.  p.  .334  sq  ),  and  manifestly,  either  directly  or  me¬ 
diately,  from  the  Oxford  translation.  There  are,  however,  with  two  or  three 
minor  variations  unnecessary  to  notice,  several  most  important  and  illegitimate 
changes.  The  first  of  these  is  the  alteration  in  the  first  part  of  the  paragraph, 
of  the  Greek  iSafTijra  into  ISitirriTa,  and  a  corresponding  change  of  the  English 
proper  relation  inio  individuality.  A  similar  change  of  the  Greek  word  appears 
near  the  close  of  the  paragraph,  and  the  English  natural  possession  {<f>va-iK^r 
iSt6Trrra)  is  altered  into  personal  peculiarity!  A  third  change  is  of  the  italicized 
sentence  near  the  middle  of  the  paragraph,  ‘‘for  this  is  proper  to  the  Son  as 
regards  the  Father” ;  this  is  altered  into,  “  For  this  is  the  individuality,  or  hypos- 
tatical  character  of  the  Son  in  relation  to  the  Father.  A  fourth  change  is  the 
omission  of  the  italicized  clause  near  the  end  —  “and  the  one  is  manifested  in 
the  other.”  By  these  changes  the  idea  of  hypostasis  or  person  as  distinct  from 
substance  is  illegitimately  introduced  into  the  paragraph.  The  term  iSuirTfs, 
which  is  twice  substituted  for  t8«iTi)s,  does  not  as  before  remarked,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  discover,  once  occur  in  the  writings  of  Athanasius. 
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culed  the  Lord  of  glory,  nor,  interpreting  things  immaterial  after  a 
material  manner,  perverted  good  words.  It  were  sufficient  indeed,  on 
hearing  only  [only  hearing]  words  which  are  the  Lord’s  at  once  to  believe, 
since  the  faith  of  simplicity  is  better  than  an  elaborate  proeess  of  persua¬ 
sion  ;  but  since  they  have  endeavored  to  make  even  this  passage  level 
with  their  own  heresy,  it  becomes  necessary  to  expose  their  perverseness 
and  to  show  the  mind  of  the  truth,  at  least  for  the  security  of  the  faithful. 
For  when  it  is  said,*  I  in  the  Father  and  the  Father  in  Me,  they  are  not 
therefore,  as  these  suppose,  discharged  into  each  other,  filling  the  One 
the  Other,  as  in  the  case  of  empty  vessels,  so  that  the  Son  fills  the  empti¬ 
ness  of  the  Father,  and  the  Father  that  of  the  Son,  and  Each  of  Them  by 
Himself  is  not  complete  and  perfect  (for  this  is  proper  to  bodies,  and 
therefore  the  mere  assertion  of  it  is  full  of  irreligion),  for  the  Father  is 
full  and  perfect,  and  the  Son  is  the  Fulness  of  Godhead.  Xor  again,  as 
God  by  coming  into  [yivd/Acvos  cV]  the  s.aints  strengthens  them,  thus  is 
He  also  in  the  Son.  For  He  is  Himself  the  Father’s  Power  and  Wisdom, 
and  by  partaking  [/i-cro;^]  of  him  things  generate  are  sanctified  in  the 
Spirit ;  but  the  Son  Himself  is  not  Son  by  participation  [jacToucria],  but 
is  the  Father’s  proper  Oftspring.  Nor,  again,  is  the  Son  in  the  Father  in 
the  sense  of  the  passage,  In  Him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being  ; 
for  He  as  being  from  the  Fount  of  the  Father  is  the  Life  in  which  all 
things  are  both  quickened  and  consist ;  for  the  Life  does  not  live  in  life, 
else  it  would  not  be  Life,  but  rather  He  gives  life  to  all  things.”  • 

*  Dr.  Shedd’s  quotation,  reproduced  in  the  following  foot-note,  begins  at  this 
point. 

Discourse  iir.  4  1,  p.  398  sq.  A  portion  of  this  passage,  beginning  at  the 
point  indicated  in  the  preceding  foot-note,  forms  the  first  of  a  scries  of  so-called 
quotations  from  the  third  Discourse  of  Athanasius  against  the  Arians.  This  series 
immediately  follows  the  quotation  reproduced  on  p.  736  sq.,  and  begins  with  the 
words  :  “  Similar  arguments  and  illustrations  are  also  set  forth  by  Athanasius  in 
his  singularly  logical  and  powerfid  ‘Orations  against  the  Arians.’  ”  The  succeed¬ 
ing  extracts  will  be  presented  in  the  latter  portion  of  this  article,  compared  in 
parallel  columns  with  the  Oxford  translation.  This  one  is  here  presented,  as, 
for  obvious  reasons,  it  is  desirable  that  the  connection  of  the  extract  as  given  by 
Dr.  Shedd  with  that  which  precedes  it  should  be  made  manifest.  Special  atten¬ 
tion  is  called  to  the  unauthorized  introduction  of  tne  idea  of  personnlitg  as  con¬ 
nected  w'ith  substance,  in  the  use  of  the  words  italicized  by  me  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  extract.  Dr.  Shedd  writes  {History  of  Doctrine,  Vol.  i.  p.  135  sq.) :  We 

must  not  understand,’  he  says,  ‘  those  words,  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in 
me,  as  if  the  Father  and  the  Son  were  two  distinct  essences  or  natures,  blended 
or  inlaid  into  one  another ;  as  if  they  had  that  property  which  philo.sophers  call 
penetration  of  parts  ;  that  is  to  say,  as  if  they  were  a  vessel,  supposed  to  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  doubly  filled  at  once ;  as  if  the  Father  occupied  the  same  quantity 
or  region  of  space  with  the  Son,  and  the  Son  the  same  as  the  Father.  The 
Father’s  personality  is  infinitely  perfect  and  complete,  and  the  Son’s  personality 
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2.  The  second  objection  to  the  Nicene  doctrine  mentioned 
and  answered  by  Athanasius  was,  that  it  involved  the  idea  of 
a  plurality  of  Gods.  This  objection  was  not  mentioned  by 
him,  as  an  objection  to  his  doctrine,  as  frequently  as  the  one 
that  has  just  been  considered  ;  yet  he  considered  it,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  after  a  careful  examination  of  what  he  wrote 
on  the  subject,  that  he  answered  it  not  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  numerical  oneness  of  the  Divine  substance,  but  from  that 
of  the  old  doctrine  of  the  Monarchy,  that  is,  that  the  Divine 
unity  is  to  be  found  in  the  Father  as  the  the  Fountain, 

of  the  Trinity. 

This  was  the  idea  set  forth  in  the  passage  from  Discourse  rv., 
quoted  on  p.  719  sqq.  of  this  article  in  proof  that  Athanasius 
recognized  a  plurality  of  substance.  One  of  the  objects  of 
the  section  quoted  manifestly  was  to  answer  the  objection 
that  the  orthodox  doctrine  implied  a  plurality  of  Gods.  The 
special  sentence  to  which  attention  is  called  is  the  following ; 
the  whole  passage,  however,  should  be  re-read  in  this  con¬ 
nection  : 

“  For  the  Word,  being  Son  of  the  One  (iod,  is  referred  [dva<^6pcTat] 
to  Him  of  whom  also  He  is ;  so  that  Father  and  Son  are  two,  yet  the 
Unity  [MoraSa  =  Monad]  of  the  Godhead  [Divinity]  is  indivisible  and 
inseparable  [oSiatperov  Kal  aa’xuTTov'j.  And  thus  too  we  preserve  one 
Origin  [’Ap^^]  of  Godhead,  and  not  two  Origins,  whence  there  is  properly 
a  Divine  Monarchy.”  ^ 

The  same  doctrine  of  the  Monarchy  as  the  foundation  of 
the  Divine  unity  is  set  forth  in  the  approved  extract  from 
Dionysius  of  Rome,  presented  by  Athanasius  in  the  Defence, 
the  first  portion  of  which  was  quoted  in  this  article  on  p.  707. 
The  entire  passage,  so  far  as  germane  to  the  point  under 
discussion,  is  as  follows : 

“  Next,  I  reasonably  turn  to  those  who  divide  and  cut  into  pieces  and 
destroy  that  most  sacred  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  God,  the  Divine 
Monarchy,  making  it  certain  three  powers  and  partitive  subsistences 

is  the  plenitude  of  his  Father’s  substance.  The  Son  has  not  his  Sonship  derived 
or  communicated  to  him  by  any  sort  of  intervention  or  mediation.  No;  it  is 
of  the  Son’s  very  nature,  of  the  Father’s  substance  and  immediate  from  the 
Father.’  ”  ^  Discourse  iv.  f  1,  p.  .512sq. 
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[/ULC/Acpur/xcVa^  wdoratrei?]  and  godheads  [^cdnyTa?]  three.  I  am  told 
that  some  among  you  who  are  catechists  and  teachers  of  the  Divine  Word 
take  the  lead  in  this  tenet,  who  are  diametrically  opposed,  so  to  speak,  to 
Sabellius’s  opinions ;  for  he  blasphemously  says  that  the  Son  is  the  Father, 
and  the  Father  the  Son ;  but  they  in  some  sort  preach  throe  (lods  as 
dividing  the  Holy  Unity  [/a,ovd8a]  into  three  subsistences  foreign  to  each 
other  and  utterly  separate.  For  it  must  needs  be  that  with  the  God  of 
the  Universe  the  Divine  Word  is  one  [i^voicr^ai],  and  the  Holy  Ghost  must 
repose  and  habitate  in  God ;  thus  in  one  [cii  Ira]  as  in  a  summit  [ct'j 
»copu<^jJv],  I  mean  the  God  of  the  Universe,  must  the  Divine  Trinity 
[Tpids]  be  gathered  up  and  brought  together  [ooryKcc^aAaioCtr^ai  Kat  <rwd- 
ycT^atJ.  For  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  presumptuous  Marcion  to  sever 
and  divide  the  Divine  Monarchy  into  three  Origins  — a  devil’s  teaching, 
not  that  of  Christ’s  true  disciples  and  lovers  of  the  Saviour’s  lessons.  For 
they  well  know  that  a  Trinity  [Tpid?]  is  preached  by  Divine  Scripture, 

but  that  neither  Old  Testament  nor  New  preaches  three  Gods . 

Neither  then  may  we  divide  into  three  Godheads  the  wonderful  and  divine 
Unity  [povdSa  =  Monad],  nor  disparage  with  the  name  ‘  Work  ’  the 
dignity  and  exceeding  majesty  of  the  Lord ;  but  we  must  believe  in  God 
the  Father  Almighty,  and  in  Jesus  Christ  Ilis  Son,  and  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  hold  that  to  the  God  of  the  Universe  the  Word  is  united. 
For  /,  says  He,  and  the  Father  are  one,  and  /  in  the  Father  and  the  Father 
in  Me.  For  thus  both  the  Divine  Trinity  [Tpids],  and  the  holy  preaching 
of  the  Monarchy  will  be  preserved.”  ^ 

In  harmony  with  tlie  doctrine  embodied  in  the  preceding 
extracts  is  the  teaching  in  the  following  passages.  The  first 
of  these  is  from  the  Epistle  De  Synodis.  It  occurs  in  the 
section  ititermediate  between  those  which  contain  the  third 
and  last  classical  passages. 

“Further,  if,  in  confessing  Father  and  Son,  we  spmke  of  two  origins  or  two 
Gods,  as  Marcion  and  Valentinus,  or  said  that  the  Son  had  any  other 
mode  of  godhead  erepov  riva  rpoTrov  ’’o*'  and  was 

not  the  Image  [eiKova]  and  Expression  [^xapaKrrjpa']  of  the  Father,  as 
being  by  nature  born  from  Him,  then  He  might  be  considered  unlike 
[dvopoio?]  ;  for  such  substances  are  altogether  unlike  [^Irai]  each  otlier. 
But  if  we  acknowledge  that  the  Father’s  (iodhead  [^toriyra]  is  one  and 
sole,  and  that  of  Him  the  Son  is  the  Word  and  Wisdom ;  and,  as  thus 
believing,  are  far  from  speaking  of  two  Gods,  but  undeihitand  the  oneness 
of  the  Son  with  the  Father  to  be  not  in  likeness  of  their  teaching,  but 
according  to  substance  [kotoi  tt;v  ovo-iav]  and  in  truth,  and  hence  sp(!ak 

*  Nicen.  Def.,  ^  26,  p.  45  sqq. 
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not  of  two  Gods  but  of  one  God;  there  being  but  one  Face  of  Godhead 

[  t  ovTos  etSows  0€OTiyTO5],  as  the  Light  is  one  and  the  Radiance ; . this 

being  so,  wherefore  scruple  we  to  call  Him  one  in  substance  who  is  one  with 
the  Father  according  to  likeness  and  oneness  of  Go:lhead  ?  . . . .  Or  let  a  man 
venture  to  make  the  distinction  that  the  sun  and  the  radiance  are  two 
lights  or  diflerent  [heterogeneous]  substances  [i)  erepav  riva  ctvai  oio-iav],* 
or  to  say  that  the  radiance  accrued  to  it  over  and  above,  and  is  not  a 
single  and  uncompounded  offspring  from  the  sun,  such  that  sun  and 
radiance  are  two,  but  the  light  one,  because  the  radiance  is  an  offspring 
from  the  sun.  But,  whereas  not  more  divisible,  nay  less  divisible  is  the 
nature  of  the  Son  towards  the  Father,  and  the  godhead  not  aceruing  to 
the  Son,  but  the  Father’s  godhead  being  in  the  Son,  so  that  he  that  hath 
seen  the  Son  hath  seen  the  Father  in  Him  ;  wherefore  should  not  such 
an  one  be  called  One  in  substance  ?  ”  * 

Again  lie  writes : 

“  And  on  hearing  the  attributes  of  the  Father  [ra  toC  IlaTpo?]  spoken 
of  the  Son,  we  shall  thereby  see  the  Father  in  the  Son ;  and  we  shall 
contemplate  the  Son  in  the  Father,  when  what  is  said  of  the  Son  is  said 
of  the  Father  also.  And  why  are  the  attributes  of  the  Father  ascribed  to 
the  Son,  except  that  the  Son  is  an  Offspring  from  Him  ?  and  why  are  the 
Son’s  attributes  proper  to  the  Father,  except  again  because  the  Son  is 
the  proper  Offspring  of  Ills  substance  ?  And  the  Son  being  the  proper 
Offspring  of  the  Father’s  substance,  reasonably  says  that  the  Father’s 
attributes  are  His  own  also;  whence  suitably  and  consistently  with  saying, 
/  and  the  Father  are  One,  He  adds,  that  ye  may  know  that  I  am  in  the  Father 
and  the  Father  in  Me.  Moreover,  He  has  added  this  again,  lie  that  hath 
seen  Me  hath  seen  the  Father;  and  there  is  one  and  the  same  sense  in 
these  three  passages.  For  he  who  in  this  sense  understands  that  the  Son 
and  the  Father  are  one,  knows  that  He  is  in  the  Father  and  the  Father 
in  the  Son  ;  for  the  Godhead  of  the  Son  is  the  Father’s,  and  it  is  in  the 
Son  ;  and  whoso  enters  into  this  is  convinced  that  lie  that  hath  seen  the 
Son  hath  seen  the  Father;  for  in  the  Son  is  contemplated  the  Father’s 
Godhead.  And  we  may  perceive  this  at  once  from  the  illustration  of  the 
Emperor’s  image.  For  in  the  image  is  the  face  and  form  of  the  Emperor, 
and  in  the  Emperor  is  that  face  which  is  in  the  image.  For  the  likeness 
of  the  Emperor  in  the  image  is  unvarying  [aTrapdAAaKTos] ;  *  so  that  a 
person  who  looks  at  the  image  sees  in  it  the  Emperor ;  and  he  again  who 
sees  the  Emperor  recognizes  that  it  is  he  who  is  in  the  image.  And  from 
the  likeness  not  difl'ering,  to  one  who  after  the  image  wished  to  view  the 
Emperor,  the  image  might  say,  ‘  I  and  the  Emperor  are  one ;  for  I  am  in 
him  and  he  in  me ;  and  what  thou  secst  in  me  that  thou  beholdest  in  him, 

*  Substances  of  different  kinds  —  heteroyeneous.  “  De  Synodis,  §  52,  p.  153  sq. 

*  It  is  “  unvarying  ”  in  form,  but  not  kot'  ohaicur. 
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and  what  thou  hast  seen  in  him  that  thou  bcholdest  in  me.’  Accordingly, 
he  who  worships  the  image,  in  it  worships  the  Emperor  also ;  for  the  image 
is  his  form  [/aop<^7;]  and  face.  Since  then  the  Son  too  is  the  Father’s 
Image,  it  must  necessarily  be  understood  that  the  Godhead  and  propriety 
[^iSioTTysJ  of  the  Father  is  the  Being  (|to  cii/ai]  of  the  Son.  §  6.  And  this 
is  what  is  said.  Who  being  in  the  form  [ci/  of  Gody  and  the  Father 

in  Me.  Nor  is  this  Form  [ciSos]  of  the  Godhead  partial  merely,  but  the 
fulness  of  the  Father’s  Godhead  is  the  Being  [to  of  the  Son,  and 

the  Son  is  whole  God.”  ’ 

And  in  the  same  Discourse,  again,  he  writes : 

“  For  divine  Scripture  wishing  us  thus  to  understand  the  matter,  has  given 
such  illustrations,  as  we  have  said  above,  from  which  we  are  able  both  to 
press  the  traitorous  Jews,  and  to  refute  the  allegation  of  Gentiles  who  main¬ 
tain  and  think,  on  account  of  the  Trinity  [t^v  TpidSaJ,  that  we  profess 
many  gods.  For,  as  the  illustration  shows,  we  do  not  introduce  throe 
Origins  [dpx“^]  three  Fathers,  as  the  followers  of  Marcion  and  Mani- 
clraeus;  since  we  have  not  suggested  the  image  of  three  suns,  but  sun  and 
radiance.  And  one  is  the  light  from  the  sun  in  the  radian:;e;  and  so  we 
know  of  but  one  origin  [4px>/»'] ;  and  the  All-framing  Word  we  profess 
to  have  no  other  manner  of  Godhead  than  that  of  the  only  God,  because 

He  is  born  from  Him . For  there  is  but  one  Face  [ctSo?]  of  Godhead, 

which  is  also  in  the  Word ;  and  one  God,  the  Father,  e.xisting  by  Himself, 
according  as  He  is  above  all,  and  appearing  in  the  Son  .according  as  lie 
pervades  all  things,  and  in  the  Spirit  according  as  in  Him  He  acts  in  all 
things  through  the  Word.  For  thus  we  confess  God  to  be  one  through 
the  Trinity,  and  we  say  that  it  is  much  more  religious  than  the  godhead 
of  the  heretics  with  its  many  kinds  [TroAueiSous]  .and  many  parts,  to  enter¬ 
tain  a  belief  of  the  One  Godhead  in  Trinity.”* 

The  effort  has  been  made  to  reproduce  ev2rything  that 
legitimately  bears  upon  the  subject  of  the  objections  to  his 
doctrine  mentioned  and  answered  by  Athanasius.  It  is  freely 
acknowledged  that  there  are  many  expressions  in  these 
answers  which,  taken  by  themselves,  are  apparently  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  doctrine  of  the  numerical  oneness  of  the 
Divine  substance.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  many  are 
utterly  inconsistent  with  that  doctrine ;  all  are  consistent 
with  the  doctrine  of  specific  oneness,  and  many  require  the 
hypothesis  of  such  oneness.  It  is  manifestly  impossible, 
even  upon  these  answers  alone,  to  build  up  an  hypothesis  of 

I  Discourse  iii.  §  5,  p.  404  sqq.  ^  Ibid.,  in.  §  15,  p.  421.  sq. 
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numerical  unity.  When,  however,  we  consider  that  they  are 
but  answers  to  certain  objections  in  connection  with  a  vast 
system,  which  in  a  multitude  of  ways,  direct  and  indirect, 
teaches  the  doctrine  of  specific  oneness,  it  becomes  evident 
that  the  attempt  to  build  up  a  counter  hypothesis  upon  a  few 
expressions  contained  in  these  answers  is  like  an  attempt  to 
establisli  the  doctrine  of  Socinianism  upon  the  declaration  of 
tlie  incarnate  Lord,  “  My  Father  is  greater  than  I.” 

Tliere  are,  however,  other  passages  in  which  it  is  claimed 
Athanasius  tcaclics  the  doctrine  of  numerical  oneness  — 
amongst  others,  those  declaratively  quoted  by  Dr.  Shedd  on 
pages  334-338  of  Volume  I.  of  his  History  of  Christian  Doc¬ 
trine.  Tliesc  quotations  as  they  ap|:)ear  in  the  work  men¬ 
tioned,  regularly  enclosed  in  double  quotation  marks,  and 
credited  by  sections  to  the  different  works  of  the  great  Patri¬ 
arch,  apparently  teach  tliat  he  made  in  direct  terms  the 
modern  distinction  between  substance  [ovcia']  and  person 
[irTToo-Tocrt?] ,  and  also  that  he  declared  in  terms  that  the 
Father  and  the  Son  “  are  numerically  one.”  If  these  quota¬ 
tions  arc  correct,  then,  it  must  be  admitted  Athanasius  was 
strangely  inconsistent  with  himself.  But  are  they  correct? 
Three  of  these  quotations  have  already  been  referred  to  on 
pagcsT36, 737, 738  of  this  article.  The  others  will  now  be  pre¬ 
sented,  contrasted  in  parallel  columns  with  the  Oxford  trans¬ 
lation.  This  translation  is  employed,  not  only  because  of  its 
gcn3ral  correctness  and  acknowledged  authority,  hut  because 
the  quotations  of  Dr.  Shedd  that  have  already  been  mentioned 
in  ibis  article  were  manifestly  made  from  it  either  directly  or 
m3diately.  The  quotations  that  remain  to  be  compared  are 
fiom  Discourse  III.  §§  iii.,  iv.,  vi.  as  they  appear  in  the  History 
of  Christian  Doctrine,  Vol.  I.  p.  336  sqq. 

Dk.  Shedd’s  Quotation.  Oxfoud  Translation. 

§  3.'  “  But  if  the  Lord  said  this, 
His  words  would  not  rightly  have 
been,  I  in  the  Father  and  the  Father 
in  Me,  but  rather,  ‘  I  too  am  in  the 
Father  and  the  Father  is  in  Me  too,' 
*  The  entire  section  is  quoted  (Oxford  transl.),  p.  402  sq. 
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Dr.  Shedd’s  Quotation. 


“  There  is  an  entire  projiriety 
and  community  of  nature  between 
the  Son  and  the  Father,  in  like 
manner  as  there  is  between  bright¬ 
ness  and  light,  between  the  stream 
and  the  fountain  ;  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  he  that  sees  the  Son  sees 
in  him  the  Father,  and  cannot  but 
know  that  the  Son  is  in  the  Sub¬ 
stance  of  the  Father,  as  having  his 
subsistence  (uTrooracrts)’  communi¬ 
cated  to  liiin  out  of  that  substance 
(ovaia) ;  and,  again,  that  the 
Father  is  in  the  Son  as  communi¬ 
cating  his  substance  2  to  the  Son, 
as  the  nature  of  the  solar  substance 
is  in  the  rays,  the  intellectual  fac¬ 
ulty  in  the  rational  soul,  and  the 
very  substance  of  the  fountain  in 
the  waters  of  the  river. 


Oxford  Translation. 
that  He  may  have  nothing  proper 
and  by  prerogative,  relatively  to  the 
Father,  as  a  Sou,  but  the  same  grace 
in  common  with  all.  But  it  is  not  sc 
as  they  think  ;  for  not  understanding 
that  He  is  genuine  Son  from  the 
Father,  they  belie  Him  who  is  such, 
whom  only  it  befits  to  say,  /  in 
the  Father  and  the  Father  in  Me.  Fur 
the  Son  is  in  the  Father,  as  it  is 
allowed  us  to  know,  bccaus3  the  whole 
Being  \_<TVfnrav  to  «iwxt]  of  the  Son 
is  proper  tq  tl-.e  Father’s  substance, 
as  radiance  from  light,  and  stream 
from  fountain  ;  so  that  whoso  sees 
the  Son,  sees  what  is  proper  to  the 
Father,  and  knows  that  the  Son’s 
Being  [to  ctvai],  because  from  the 
Father,  is  therefore  in  the  Father. 
For  the  Father  is  in  the  Son,  since 
the  Son  is  what  is  from  the  Father 
and  proper  to  Him,  as  in  ':he  radi¬ 
ance  the  sun,  and  in  the  word  the 
thought,  and  in  the  stream  tlie  foun¬ 
tain  ;  for  whoso  thus  contemplates  the 
Son, con  tern  plates  what  is  jiroper  to  the 
Father’s  substance,  and  knovs  that 
the  Father  is  in  the  Son.  For  wliereas 
the  Face  and  Godhead  [tou  €i8cus  kou 
r^s  ^coTT^Tos]  of  the  Father  is  tl£  Be¬ 
ing  of  the  Son,  it  follows  that  the  Son 
is  in  the  Father  and  the  Father  ir  the 
Son.  On  this  account  and  reaion- 
ably,  having  said  before,  /  and  the 
Father  arc  one,  He  added,  I  in  Jie 
Father  and  the  Father  in  Me,  by  tevj 


1  The  term  uvrfcrrtwns,  although  thus  introduced  by  Dr.  Shedd,  docs  not  once 
•occur  in  the  section  ;  nor  is  there  anything  in  the  original  that  can  justify  tie 
apparent  contrast  between  vit6aTa<Tii  and  otxria. 

*  There  is  nothing  in  the  original  that  will  bear  the  translation  communicatimj 
I  his  substance.  This  phrase  is  technical  in  the  scheme  that  recognizes  numerical 

•  oneness,  and  its  use  implies  the  idea  of  such  oneness.  That  the  idea  of  the 

•  communicat’on  of  substance,  with  all  that  it  implies,  may  be  logically  in  the  para¬ 
graph  is  a  fair  subject  for  argument,  but  it  should  not  be  assumed  as  true  by 
the  introduction  of  a  technical  term  that  is  not  a  translation  of  any  word  or 
phrase  in  the  original. 
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Db.  Suedd’s  Quotatiox.  Oxford  Translation. 

of  shewing  the  identitg  [ravron^i] 
of  Godhead  and  the  Unity  of  Sub¬ 
stance.” 

§  4.*  For  they  are  one,  not  as  one 
thing  divided  into  two  parts,  and 
these  nothing  but  one,  or  as  one  thing 
twice  named,  so  that  the  same  [t6v 
aurov]  becomes  at  one  time  Fa¬ 
ther,  at  another  llis  own  Son,  for 
this  Sabellius  holding  was  judged  an 
heretic.  But  They  are  two,  because 
the  Father  is  Father,  and  is  not  also 
Son,  and  the  Son  is  Son  and  not  also 
Father ;  but  the  nature  [<^tVts] 
is  one  ;  for  the  offspring  is  not  unlike 
[dvo/aotov]  its  parent  (for  it  is  Ills 
image),  and  all  that  is  the  Father’s  is 
The  Son  eannot  be  otherwise  than  the  Son’s.  Wherefore  neither  is  the 
begotten  of  the  Father,  and  conse-  Son  another  God,  for  lie  was  not 
qucntly,  cannot  be  the  Father;  yet  procured  from  without,  else  were 
as  being  (sic')  begotten  of  the  Father  there  many,  if  a  godhead  be  procured 
l:e  eannot  but  be  God  ;  and  as  be-  foreign  from  the  Father’s  ;  for  if  the 
ing  God,  he  cannot  but  be  one  in  Son  be  other,  as  an  Offspring,  still  He 
essence  with  the  Father  ;  and  is  the  Same  [ravrov]  as  God ;  and 
therefore  lie  and  the  Father  are  He  and  the  Father  are  one  in  pro- 
One, —  one  in  propriety  and  cominu-  priety  and  peculiarity  [otKcioTTyra] 
nity  of  nature,  and  one  in  unity  of  of  nature,  and  the  identity  of  the  one 
Godhead.  Thus  brightness  is  light;  Godhead  as  has  been  said.  For  the 
the  splendor  fr  radiance  of  the  sun  radiance  also  is  light,  not  second  to 
is  coeval  with  the  body  of  the  sun.  the  sun,  nor  a  different  light,  nor  from 
It  is  of  its  very  substance.  It  is  participation  [/acTovo-ia]  of  it,  but  a 
not  a  secondary  flame  kindled  or  whole  and  proper  offspring  of  it. 
borrowed  from  it,  but  it  is  the  very  And  such  an  offspring  is  necessarily 
offspring  and  issue  of  the  sun’s  one  light;  and  no  one  would  say  that 
body.  The  sunbeams  cannot  be  they  are  two  lights,  but  sun  and  radi- 
separated  from  that  great  fund  of  ance  two,  yet  one  the  light  from  the 
light.  Xo  man  in  his  senses  can  sun  enlightening  in  its  radiance  all 
suppo-e  them  subsisting  after  their  things.  So  also  the  Godhead  of  the 
commuidcation  with  the  planet  is  Son  is  the  Father’s ;  whence  also  it 
cut  off.  And  yet,  the  sun  and  the  is  indivisible  ;  and  thus  there  is  one 
brightness  that  flows  from  it  are  God  and  none  other  but  He.  An<l 
not  one  and  the  same  thing.  Tliey  so,  since  they  are  one,  and  the  God- 
are  at  once  united,  and  yet  indi-  head  [Divinity]  itself  one,  the  same 
1  Oxford  Translation,  p.  403  sq.  The  entire  section  is  reproduced  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  Scriptural  quotations  at  the  close. 

VoL.  XLI.  No.  162  94 
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Dr.  Siiedd’s  Quotation. 
vidual,  in  the  substance  of  that 
total  light  and  heat  that  cherishes 
the  world  and  paints  the  face  of 
nature.  And  this  is  an  imperfect 
emblem  of  the  all-glorious  divinity 
of  the  Son  of  God,  which  is  essen¬ 
tially  one  with  that  of  the  Father. 
They  are  one  numerical  sub¬ 
stance}  They  are  one  God,  and 
there  are  no  other  Gods  besiile 
that  one.  And  both  being  one  in 
essence  and  divinity,  it  follows  that 
whatever  can  be  affirmed  of  the 
Father  may  as  truly  and  properly 
be  affirmed  of  the  Son,  except  only 
the  relation  of  paternity. 

That  the  Son  is  co-ctcrnal  with 
the  Father  is  evinced  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  relation  of  Sonship. 
For  no  one  is  father  of  a  son, 
nor  can  in  a  physical  sense  be 
called  so,  until  he  has  a  son. 
The  relationship  of  artist  or  work¬ 
man  does  not  necessarily  imply  a 
co-e.\istence  of  mechanical  works 
or  productions  with  their  maker ; 
and  therefore  it  does  not  follow 
that  God  could  not  be  a  Creator 
before  the  e.xistence  of  his  crea¬ 
tures.  But  he  could  not  he  a  Father 
before  he  had  a  Son  of  his  very  Sub 
stance  ;  and  therefore  his  Paternity 
must  have  been  co-etemal  with  his 
Godhead. 


Oxford  Translation. 
things  are  said  of  the  Son  which  are 
said  of  the  Father,  e.xcept  his  being 
said  to.be  Father ;  for  instance,  that 
He  is  God,  and  the  Word  was  God, 
etc.* 


§  6.® . Wherefore  also  is  He 

implied  together  with  the  Father. 
For,  a  son  not  being,  one  cannot  say 
father  ;  whereas,  when  we  call  God  a 
Maker,  we  do  not  of  necessity  inti¬ 
mate  the  things  which  have  come  to 
be ;  for  a  maker  is  before  Ills  works. 
But  when  we  call  God  Father,  at 
once  with  the  Father  we  signify  the 
Son’s  existence  [vTrap^ii/].  There¬ 
fore  also  he  who  believes  in  the  Son 
believes  also  in  the  Father ;  for  he 
believes  in  what  is  proper  to  the 
Father’s  Substance,  and  thus  the 
faith  is  one  in  one  God. 


It  is  important,  in  order  to  the  full  discussioli  of  this  sub¬ 
ject,  that  the  following  extract  from  the  great  History  of 
Neander  should  be  considered. 

^  As  will  be  seen,  on  careful  examin.ation,  there  is  literally  nothing  in  the 
original  to  which  this  sentence,  italicized  by  the  present  writer,  answers. 

®  The  last  quotation  in  the  preceding  division  —  the  one  concerning  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  Image  —  follows  this  passage.  See  p.  741  sq. 

®  Oxford  Translation,  p.  407.  The  quotation  here  begins  at  what  is  presumed 
to  be  Dr.  Shedd’s  point  of  beginning.  The  portion  of  this  paragraph  imme¬ 
diately  jircceding  the  part  here  quoted,  may  be  found  on  p.  719. 
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“  K  we  consider  the  connection  of  thoughts  and  ideas  in  the  doctrinal 
system  of  this  father  [Athanasius],  we  shall  doubtless  be  led  to  see,  that 
in  contending  for  the  Iloinoousion  he  by  no  means  contended  for  a  mere 
speculative  formula,  standing  in  no  manner  of  connection  with  what  con¬ 
stitutes  the  essence  of  Christianity . On  the  holding  fast  to  the  Ilomo- 

ousiun  depended,  in  his  view,  the  whole  unity  of  the  Christian  conscious¬ 
ness  of  God,  the  completeness  of  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  the 
reality  of  the  redemption  which  Christ  wrought,  and  of  the  communion 
with  Gotl  restored  by  him  to  man. 

“  ‘  If  Christ,’  so  argued  Athanasius,  against  the  Arian  doctrine,  ‘  differed 
from  other  creatures  simply  as  being  the  only  creature  immediately  pro¬ 
duced  by  God,  his  essence  being  wholly  distinct  from  the  essence  of  God, 
then  he  could  not  bring  the  creature  into  fellowship  with  God,  since  we 
must  be  constrained  to  conceive  of  something  still,  intermediate  between 
him  as  a  creature  and  the  divine  essence  which  differed  from  him,  some¬ 
thing  whereby  he  might  stand  in  communion  with  God,  —  and  this  inter¬ 
mediate  being  would  be  precisely  the  Son  of  God  in  the  proper  sense. 
In  analyzing  the  conception  of  God  communicated  to  the  creature,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  arrive  at  last  at  the  conception  of  that  which  re¬ 
quires  nothing  intermediate  in  order  to  communion  with  God ;  —  which 
docs  not  participate  in  God’s  essence  as  something  foreign  from  itself, 
but  which  is  itself  the  self-communicating  essence  of  God.  This  is  the 
only  Son  of  God,  the  being  who  can  be  called  so  in  the  proper  sense. 
The  expressions  Son  of  God, and  divine  generation,  are  of  a  symbolical  nature, 
and  denote  simply  the  communication  of  the  divine  essence.^  It  is  only  on 
the  supposition  that  Christ  is,  in  this  sense  alone,  the  proper  Son  of  God 
that  he  can  make  rational  creatures  children  of  God.  It  is  the  Logos 
who  imparts  himself  to  them,  dwells  within  them,  through  whom  they  live 
in  God  —  the  Son  of  God  within  them,  through  the  fellowship  with  whom 
tlicy  become  themselves  children  of  God.’  ”  * 

To  one  familiar  witli  the  writings  of  Athanasius,  one  who 
knows  how  the  ideas  of  generation  and  “  genuine  ”  sonship 
pervade  those  writings,  appearing  in  some  form  on  almost 
every  page  and  forming  their  very  staple,  the  sentence  itali¬ 
cized  above  is  simply  astounding.  It  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  passage  as  it  lies  in  the  original  is  peculiar.  Not 
only  does  it  appear  in  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  controversial 
writings  of  Athanasius,  but  in  it  occurs  a  phraseology  alto¬ 
gether  unlike  that  which  is  elsewhere  employed.  Elsewhere 

1  Italics  by  the  present  writer. 

2  Ncandcr,  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  Church  (Torrey’s  transl.), 
Vol.  ii.  p.  380  sq. 
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lie  declares  tliat  the  Son  is  not  such  from  participation 
[^fierovaia]}  and  indeed  he  declares  the  same  in  this  passage, 
but  he  does  say  what  he  nowhere  else  says,  namely,  “  What 
is  partaken  from  the  Father  [to  8e  etc  rov  IIaTpo<i  /i-ere^^o/x-ei/oj;] 
is  the  Son.”  Tlie  explanation  of  the  use  of  this  phraseology 
is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstances  under  which  the  passage 
was  written.  Athanasius  was  arguing  against  those  who 
“  deny  that  the  Son  is  the  proper  olfspring  of  the  Father’s 
substance,  on  the  ground  that  this  must  imply  parts  and  divi¬ 
sions.”*^  That  ho  might  confute  them  he  accepted  for  the 
sake  of  argument  their  phraseology.  The  passage  professedly 
quoted  by  Neander  follows  immediately  after  the  passage 
quoted  on  page  735,  the  latter  part  of  which  reads  as  follows : 

“It  does  but  I'eiuain  that  they  should  deny  Him  also,  because  they  un¬ 
derstand  not  how  (iod  is,  and  what  the  Father  is,  now  that,  foolish  men, 
they  measure  by  themselves  the  ollsprini;  of  the  Father.  And  persons  in 
such  a  state  of  mind  as  to  consider  that  there  cannot  be  a  Son  of  (jlod,  de¬ 
mand  our  pity ;  but  they  must  be  interrogated  and  exposed  for  the  chance 
of  brinqrinii  them  to  their  senses.”* 

O  O 

He  then  proceeds  to  interrogate  and  expose  them.  He 
writes  : 

“  If  then,  as  you  say,  ‘  the  Son  is  from  notliing,’  and  ‘  was  not  before 
His  generation,’  He,  of  course,  as  well  as  others,  must  be  called  Son,  and 
God,  and  Wisdom  only  by  participation  [/xeTouo-ta]  ;  for  thus  all  other 
creatures  consist,  and  by  sanctification  are  glorifie<l.  You  have  to  tell 
us,  then,  of  what  He  is  partaker.  All  other  things  partake  the  Spirit,  but 
He,  according  to  you,  of  what  is  He  partaker  ?  Of  the  Spirit  ?  Nay, 
rather  the  Spirit  Himself  takes  from  the  Son,  as  He  Himself  says ;  and  it 
is,  not  reasonable  to  say  that  the  latter  is  sanctified  by  the  former.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  the  Father  that  He  partakes  [too  Harpos  for  this 

only  remains  to  say.  But  this  wliich  is  participated  [rf  toCto],*  what  is 
it  or  whence  ?  If  it  be  something  external  provided  by  the  Father,  He 
will  not  now  be  partaker  of  the  Father,  but  of  what  is  external  to  Him ; 
and  no  longer  will  He  be  even  second  after  the  Father,  since  lie  has  be¬ 
fore  Him  this  other  ;  nor  can  He  be  called  Son  of  the  Father,  but  of  that, 

^  De  Synodis,  §  48,  p.  148 ;  §  51,  p.  151  ;  §  53,  p.  156.  Discourse  ill.  §  1,  p. 
400  ;  §  4,  404  ;  §  6,  p.  406  ;  §  15,  p.  422. 

2  Discourse  i.  §  15,  p.  202. 

*  Discourse  i.  ♦§  15,  16,  p.  202  sqq. 

*  The  words  which  is  partidpated  are  introduced  by  the  Oxford  translator. 
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as  partaking  which  lie  has  been  called  Son  and  God.  And  if  this  be 
extravagant  and  irreligious,  when  the  Father  says,  Tim  is  my  beloved 
Son,  and  when  the  Son  says  that  God  is  his  own  Father,  it  follows  that 
what  is  ])artaken  [to  /A€T€;(o/Aevov]  is  not  external,  but  from  the  Sub¬ 
stance  of  the  Father.  And  as  to  this  again  if  it  be  other  than  the  Sub¬ 
stance  of  the  Son,  an  ec^ual  extravaj^ance  will  meet  us ;  there  being  in 
that  case  something  between  this  that  is  from  the  Father  and  the  Sub¬ 
stance  of  the  Son,  whatever  that  be.  Such  thoughts,  then,  being  evidently 
extravagant  and  untrue,  we  are  di-ivcn  to  say  that  what  is  from  the  Sub¬ 
stance  of  the  Father,  and  proper  to  Him,  is  entirely  the  Son ;  for  it  is  all 
one  to  say  that  God  is  wholly  pnrticipatcd  [to  yap  oX(o5  p€Te^t(T6ai  tov 
©eov]  and  that  he  begets ;  and  what  does  begetting  signify  but  a  Son  ? 
And  thus  of  the  Son  Himself,  all  things  partake  according  to  the  grace 
of  the  Spirit  coming  from  Him;  and  this  shows  that  the  Son  Himself  par¬ 
takes  [/xeT6x«t]  of  nothing,  but  what  is  partaken  from  the  Father  is  the 
Son ;  for,  as  partaking  of  the  Son  Himself,  we  are  said  to  partake  of 
God ;  and  this  is  what  Peter  said,  that  ye  may  be  partakers  [/coivwvoi] 

in  a  divine  nature . And  beholding  the  Son,  we  seethe  Father;  for  the 

thought  [Ivvoia]  and  comprehension  of  the  Son,  is  knowledge  concern¬ 
ing  the  Father,  because  lie  is  His  proper  offspring  from  His  substance. 
And  since  to  be  partaken  [to  peTex^a-Oai]  no  one  of  us  would  ever  call 
affection  or  division  of  God’s  substance,  (for  it  has  been  shown  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  God  is  participated,  and  to  be  participated  is  the  same 
thing  as  to  beget)  ;  therefore  that  which  is  begotten  is  neither  affection 
nor  division  of  that  blessed  substance.  Hence  it  is  not  incredible  that 
God  should  have  a  Son,  the  Offspring  of  Ilis  own  substance  ;  nor  do  we 
imply  affection  or  division  of  God’s  substance,  when  we  speak  of  ‘  Son  * 
and  ‘  Offspring  ’ ;  but  rather,  as  acknowledging  the  genuine,  and  true,  and 
Only-bcgotten  of  God,  so  wo  believe.” 

Now  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  expressions  to  oXw? 
fiCTe^eaOaL  tov  Qeov  and  to  e/c  tov  IIaTpo<i  fieTe-)(6fjL€vov^  con¬ 
sidered  in  themselves,  are  consistent  with  what  is  understood 
by  the  phrase  communication  of  substance ;  but  they  do  not 
require  the  hypothesis  of  numerical  oneness  of  substance 
necessarily  involved  in  that  plirase.  They  are  consistent 
also  with  such  an  hypothesis  of  divine  generation  as  we  have 
seen,  from  an  immense  number  of  passages,  was  contem¬ 
plated  by  Athanasius,  namely,  the  eternal  production,  from 
the  infinite  and  undivided  Substance  of  the  Father,  of  the 
infinite  and  indivisible  Substance  of  the  Son. 

That  the  Nicene  Council  held  the  doctrine  of  numerical  one- 
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ness  was  aflirmed  by  Dr.  Charles  Hodge.  This  distinguished 
Professor  entered  into  no  historical  discussion  of  tlie  subject ; 
he,  however,  presented,  an  argument  thereon,  which  in  order 
to  the  full  discussion  of  this  subject  should  be  considered. 
He  writes : 

“  The  word  selected  by  the  Nicene  fathers  to  express  the  idea  of  com¬ 
munity  of  Substance,  was  ofioovcrto?.  But  this  word,  as  we  have  alreadv 
seen,  may  express  either  specific  sameness,  or  numerical  identity.  In 
the  former  sense,  all  spirits,  whether  God,  angels,  or  men  are  o/aoovvioi. 
They  are  similar  in  essence,  i.e.  they  are  rational  intelligences.  That  the 
Council  intended  the  word  to  be  taken  in  the  latter  sense,  as  expressing 
numerical  identity  is  plain.”  ^ 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  several  reasons  by  which 
he  endeavors  to  establish  the  conclusion  set  forth  in  the  last 
sentence,  it  is  important  to  call  attention  to  what  seems  to 
be  a  grave  error  in  this  prefatory  statement.  After  stat¬ 
ing  that  the  word  6fioovaco<i  “  may  express  either  specific 
sameness  or  numerical  identity,”  the  writer  proceeds  to  set 
forth  his  idea  of  specific  sameness.  He  represents  it  as  indi¬ 
cating  mere  similarity  in  essence,  such  similarity  as  exists 
between  God,  angels,  and  men,  as  rational  intelligences. 
He  altogether  overlooks  what  I  cannot  but  regard  as  the  true 
idea  of  the  phrase,  namely  homogeneity  —  such  sameness  as 
exists  in  the  case  of  a  progenitor  and  the  members  of  a 
natural  family  proceeding  from  that  progenitor.  Tliat  this, 
namely  homogeneity^  was  the  idea  affixed  to  the  term  by 
Athanasius,  and  that  in  his  judgment  it  never  had  the  force 
of  mere  similarity^  seems  to  me  to  be  manifest  from  every 
page  of  his  writings,  and  to  have  been  abundantly  set  forth 
in  the  preceding  extracts.  (See  especially  p.  705  sq.) 

The  five  reasons  given  by  Dr.  Hodge  for  his  conclusion 
will  now  be  presented ;  each  will  be  examined  in  the  order 
of  numeration  before  the  next  is  quoted.  Immediately  after 
the  prefatory  statement  quoted  above  he  continues  : 

“  (1).  Because  in  its  wider  sense  o/xoovtrio?  does  not  differ  from 
ofioiowrio^,  which  word  the  Council  refused  to  adopt.  The  Arians  were 

*  Systematic  Theology,  Vol.  i.  p.  460. 
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willing  to  admit  that  tlie  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  were  o/xoiorVioi,  but  re¬ 
fused  to  admit  that  they  were  ofJLoova-ioi.  This  proves  that  the  words 
were  used  in  radieally  different  senses.” 

It  is  manifest  that  the  entire  force  of  this  reason  depends 
on  tlie  assumption  that  6/jboiova-io>i  has  but  one  meaning, 
namely  mere  similarity^  that  whicli  in  tlie  prefatory  state¬ 
ment  he  had  assumed  to  be  one  of  the  significations  of  ofio- 
ov(Tio<i.  As  ill  llie  prefatory  statement  he  did  not  present 
homogeneity  as  a  meaning  of  6y,oovaio<i^  so  here  he  does  not 
set  it  forth  as  one  of  the  meanings  of  6/iotoi5crto9.  That  is  to 
say,  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  terms  he  failed  to  set  forth, 
that  meaning  which  was  common  to  both  —  that  meaning 
which  the  liigher  Homoiousians  attached  to  6fioiov<Tio<;^  and 
in  view  of  which  attachment  Atlianasius  recognized  them  as 
orthodox.  It  is  evident  from  the  writings  of  the  great  Patri¬ 
arch,  especially  from  the  classical  passages  cited  in  the  first 
part  of  this  article,  that  the  Council  of  Nicaea  did  not  decline 
to  adopt  6/xoiovato^  because  it  necessarily  affirmed  a  heresy, 
but,  in  the  first  place,  because  being  ambiguous  it  was  used 
by  heretics  in  its  erroneous  sense  ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
possibly,^  because  it  was  regarded  as  inappropriate  to  express 
relation  between  substances ;  o/i-oowrto?  being  the  appropri¬ 
ate  term  for  such  use. 

“  (2).  Because  the  Council  declares  that  the  Son  was  eternal ;  that  He 
was  not  created  or  made,  but  begotten  Ik  owtIom  tou  Harpd^,  ‘  of  the 
very  essence  of  the  Father.’  ” 

The  Council  of  Nicaea  did  indeed  so  declare,  but  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  how  the  conclusion  of  numerical  oneness  follows 
from  the  premises  as  set  forth.  The  idea  naturally  suggested 
by  the  terms  “  begotten  ”  and  eV  ouo-ta?  rov  irarpo'^  is 
“  offspring  from  the  Father’s  substance,”  a  phrase  constantly 
occurring  in  the  writings  of  Athanasius  and  manifestly  used 
by  him  as  a  synonyme  for  the  declaration  of  the  Creed.  But 
the  ideas  of  offspring  from  the  substance  of  a  progenitor  and 
numerical  oneness  of  substance  with  that  progenitor  are  ap- 

^  This  reason  is  mentioned  as  problematical,  because  of  the  consideration  set 
forth  at  the  conclnsion  of  the  remarks  on  the  last  classical  passage,  p.  710. 
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parently  incongruous.  Most  certainly  tliey  arc  not  so  allied 
that  the  attributing  of  the  former  to  an  individual  logically 
implies  the  attributing  of  the  latter ;  if  so,  all  men  are  nu¬ 
merically  one  in  substance  with  their  progenitors.  Nor  does 
the  fact  that  the  generation  of  the  Divine  Son  is  from  eternity 
necessarily  imply  a  difference  in  this  respect.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  the  conclusion  could  have  been  connected 
in  the  mind  of  Dr.  Hodge  with  such  premises ;  unless,  in¬ 
deed,  he  tacitly  assumed  that  the  generation  of  a  substance 
from  the  indivisible  substance  of  the  Father  is  an  impossi¬ 
bility  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  generation  of  a  substance 
from  a  substance  necessarily  implies  division  of  the  genera¬ 
ting  substance.  Now,  supposing  that  he  made  this  assump¬ 
tion,  he  may  have  been  riglit  in  so  doing;  nevertheless, 
be  it  observed,  it  is  one  of  the  two  objections  that  Atha¬ 
nasius  everywhere  eontemplated  as  made  against  the  doctrine 
of  the  ofioovaiov  advocated  by  him.  This  whole  matter  is 
discussed  in  Division  VI.  of  this  article ;  the  objection  as  set 
forth  by  Athanasius  and  his  answers  thereto  are  given  in 
his  own  language.  The  answers  of  Athanasius,  whicli  were 
from  the  standpoint  of  specific  sameness,  may  or  may  not 
have  been  valid  ;  that  matters  not  to  the  present  inquiry. 
We  are  searching,  not  after  what  the  Nicene  fathers  ouglit 
to  have  believed,  hut  what  they  did  believe.  The  fact  that 
the  objection  of  division  of  the  Divine  substance  can  witli 
plausibility  be  urged  against  the  doctrine  of  specific  sameness^ 
whilst  manifestly  it  cannot  for  an  instant  lie  against  that  of 
numerical  identity^  carries  with  it  the  probability  that  the 
former  was  the  doctrine  advocated  by  Athanasius,  a  proba¬ 
bility  abundantly  confirmed  by  a  study  of  his  answer  to  this 
very  objection. 

“(3)  This  [numerical  oneness]  is  implied  in  the  explanation  of ‘eter¬ 
nal  generation  ’  universally  adopfefl  by  the  Nicene  fathers,  as  ‘  the  eter¬ 
nal  communication  of  I  he  same  numerical  essence  whole  and  entire  from 
the  Father  to  the  Son.’  ” 

The  last  sentence  is  set  forth  as  a  quotation ;  there  is  no 
reference,  however,  to  the  author  from  whom  it  is  quoted. 
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If  by  the  term  “  Niceiie  fathers  ”  was  meant  those  fathers 
wlio  in  tlie  judgment  of  the  writer  agreed  in  opinion  with 
the  members  of  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  tlien,  doubtless,  declara¬ 
tions  to  the  effect  set  forth  could  readily  be  found.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  by  “  Nicene  fathers  ”  was  meant  members  of  the  Ni- 
cene  Council,  then,  with  the  highest  respect  for  the  venerated 
Professor,  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  may  be  questioned. 
Most  certainly  Athanasius  knew  nothing  of  the  doctrine  of 
“  the  eternal  communication  of  the  same  numerical  essence 
whole  and  entire  from  the  Father  to  the  Son.”  His  whole 
system  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  one  of  which  “  the 
communication  of  the  Divine  Substance  ”  forms  an  essential 
part,  as  must  liave  been  apparent  to  every  reader  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  extracts,  and  as  will  clearly  appear  from  the  conclud¬ 
ing  summary. 

“  (4).  If  the  term  ofioovaios  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  specific  sameness, 
then  tlie  Nicene  Creed  teaches  Tritheism.  The  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit 
are  three  Gods  in  the  same  sense  that  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  are  three 
men,  for  all  men  in  that  sense  of  the  term  are  6fwov<Tiou  It  is  the  clear 
doctrine  of  these  Councils  that  the  same  numerical,  infinite,  indivisible 
essence  subsists  in  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity.” 

This  is,  probably,  the  most  plausible  objection  against  the 
view  advocated  in  this  article,  and  yet  it  is  not  in  the  least 
degree  conclusive.  A  doctrine  may  logically  involve  a  heresy 
and  yet  the  Council  of  Nicaea  may  have  held  it.  Councils 
are  not  infallible.  The  question  at  issue  is  what  was  the  ex¬ 
pressed  doctrine  of  that  Council  ?  Now  it  is  probable  that 
Athanasius  was  as  completely  a  representative  of  the  Council 
of  Nicaea  as  any  one  man  ever  was  of  any  ecclesiastical  body. 
That  Athanasius  held  the  doctrine  of  the  specific  oneness  of 
the  substance  of  the  Son  with  that  of  the  Father  is  manifest, 
as  we  have  seen,  not  only  from  the  general  tenor  of  his  writ¬ 
ings,  but  from  his  remarks  on  this  very  subject  of  Tritheism. 
He  recognized  that  the  charge  of  this  heresy  had  iicen  brought 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  ofioovaiovj  and  he  answered  it, 
not  from  the  standpoint  of  numerical  oneness  of  essence,  but 
from  that  of  liomogeneity.  His  answer  may  not  have  been 
valid ;  nevertheless  it  was  his  answer,  and  its  existence 
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manifests  two  things ;  first,  that  by  6fioova-io<i  he  intended  to 
indicate  liomogeneity ;  and  secondly,  that  he  did  not  regard 
liis  doctrine  as  involving  tritheisni. 

“  (5).'  Tliis  [numerical  identity]  is  still  farther  evident  from  the  in¬ 
adequate  illustrations  of  this  {jreat  mystery  which  the  early  fathers 
sought  for  in  nature  ;  as  of  the  light,  heat,  and  splendor  of  the  sun  ;  the 
fountain  and  its  streams ;  and  especially  from  memory,  intelligence,  and 
will  in  man.  In  all  these  illustrations,  however  inadocpiale,  the  point  of 
analogy  was  unity  (numerical  identity)  of  essence  with  triplicity.” 

That  the  point  of  analogy  was  vnih/  of  essence  with  tri- 
plicity  is  manifest ;  that  by  “  unity  of  essence  ”  was  contem¬ 
plated  “  numerical  identity”  may  well  be  questioned.  The 
illustrations  most  frequently  employed  by  Athanasius  are 
those  of  human  sons,  the  radiance  [a7rauyao-/xa]  of  light, 
the  stream  from  fountain,  and  the  human  X670?  from  the 
mind. 

The  most  important  of  these  illustrations  is  that  of  tin 
relation  of  human  offspring  to  the  parent.  This,  as  must 
have  been  apparent  to  the  careful  reader  of  the  preceding 
pages,  illustrates,  in  the  view  of  Athanasius,  the  relation  of 
the  Divine  Son  to  his  Father  save  in  two  particulars  ;  namely, 
first,  the  divine  generation  is  eternal ;  and  secondly,  it  is 
without  division  of  substance.  Now,  to  assume  that  this  last 
particular  implies  what  is  now  technically  known  as ‘‘ com¬ 
munication  of  substance,”  and  does  not  denote  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  a  perfect  substance  from  a  substance  perfect  and 
indivisilile,  is  not  only  to  set  at  naught  the  entire  body  of 
the  teaching  of  the  great  Patriarch,  but  it  is  to  overlook  the 
very  point  of  the  illustration.  It  may  be  said  that  such  a 
generation  is  inconceivable.  Most  certainly  it  is.  But  is  it 
more  inconceivable  than  “  the  communication  of  one,  indivis¬ 
ible  substance  ”  by  one  “Hypostasis  ”  to  another  ? 

The  illustration  of  radiance  \a'rrair/acfia'\  to  light  [<^9]  or 
the  sun  occurs  in  the  translated  works  of  Athana¬ 

sius  more  than  fifty  times.  No  argumentative  use  has  been 
made  of  it  in  the  preceding  pages,  since,  as  has  already  been 

1  The  numeral  (5)  does  not  occur  in  the  text.  It  is  manifest,  however,  that  this 
was  regarded  as  the  fifth  reason. 
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remarked,  it  is  as  mucli  a  problem  to  determine  wliat,  in  the 
view  of  Atlianasius,  is  the  relation  of  radiance  to  its  source 
as  it  is  to  determine  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father. 
The  term  invariably  employed  in  this  illustration,  save  in  one 
instance,  to  figure  the  Divine  offspring  is  uTrairyaa^ia.  Both 
Liddell  and  Scott  (Am.  ed.  1846),  and  Robinson  (1836), 
define  this  terra  as  reflected  light  (or  splendor')  ;  the  former 
note  it  as  a  word  belonging  to  “  LXX  and  New  Test.”  ^ 
In  each  of  these  it  occurs  only  once,  viz.  Wisd.  vii.  26 : 

“  For  she  [Wisdom]  is  the  brightness  of  the  everlasting  light 
[airair/aapa  yap  iari  <f>(OTo<i  diS/ou],  the  unspotted  mirror  of 
the  power  of  God,  and  the  image  of  his  goodness” ;  Heb.  i.  3  : 
“Who  being  the  brightness  [aTrairfoxrpxL]  of  His  glory.” 
Cremer  (1872)  writes  concerning  tliis  word:  “From  arrav- 

—  to  radiate^  or  also  to  reflect . Hence  dTravyaerpa 

=  what  is  radiated^  or  =  brightness^  reflection  ''*  The  first  of 
these  meanings  —  “  what  is  radiated  ”  radiance,  —  manifestly 
is  more  in  accordance  than  the  other  with  the  derivation  and 
with  the  requirements  of  the  passages  quoted  from  the  LXX 
and  the  New  Test.  Tlie  thought  of  the  illustration  may  have 
been  suggested  to  the  mind  of  Athanasius  by  the  passage  he 
quoted  from  Theognostus,  which  may  be  found  in  complete¬ 
ness  on  page  718  of  this  article.  In  that  passage  it  is  declared 

that  “  The  substance  of  the  Son . sprang  from  the  Father's 

substance  as  the  radiance  of  light  [rov  ^to?  to  dTravyaapa\ 
. it  is  an  efiluence  of  the  Father’s  substance,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  suffers  no  partition.  For  as  the  sun  remains  the  same, 
and  is  not  impaired  by  the  rays  poured  forth  by  it,  so  neither 
does  the  Father’s  substance  suffer  change,  though  it  has  the 
Son  as  an  Image  of  itself.”  The  idea  here  manifestly  is 

1  The  reference  above  is  to  early  editions  of  the  I.cxicons  mentioned.  In  the 
latest  editions  both  these  works  a^ree  with  the  first  definition  of  Cremer.  Thus 
in  the  Seventh  edition  of  Liddell  and  Scott  we  have,  '‘radiance,  effulgence,  of 
beaming  from  a  luminous  body."  Robinson  (cd.  1878)  gives,  "a  flashing 

forth,  radiance,  effulgence . Others :  reflected  brightness  ;  but  against  both  the 

etymology  and  the  nsus  lognendi." 

The  only  exception  I  have  been  able  to  find  is  in  Discourse  iv.  \  2,  p.  515, 
where  wc  read  of  “  light  from  fire." 
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that  the  airairfcuTfia  is  a  luminous  substance  radiated  from  a 
luminous  substance.  This  idea  is  required  by  the  many  decla¬ 
rations  that  the  oTrav^cuTfia  is  the  offspring^  and  the  image 
(or  likeness’^)  of  the  sun,  or  light.  To  say  that  one  thing  is 
not  only  offspring  but  image  of  another  is  utterly  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  idea  that  those  things  are  numerically  one. 
Nor  is  the  hypothesis,  that  Athanasius  regarded  the  (or 
^9)  and  the  airairfocfia  radiated  from  it,  as  two  homogeneous 
and  inseparably  united  substances,  inconsistent  with  aught 
discoverable  in  his  writings.  This  remark  is  made  in  full 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  he  again  and  again  declared  them 
to  be  one.  The  princi[)al  passages  in  which  this  is  declared 
have  all,  with  one  exception,  been  quoted,  and  may  be  found  in 
that  division  of  the  article  which  treats  of  the  objections  con¬ 
sidered  by  Athanasius,  and  in  the  comparison  of  passages 
quoted  by  Dr.  Shedd.  They  will  be  found  in  the  order  indi¬ 
cated  below Examination  of  these  passages,  in  connection 
with  my  remarks  on  the  answers  to  the  objections,  will, 
it  is  believed,  show  that  they  are  all  consistent  with  the  idea 
of  homogeneity.  The  excepted  passage  will  be  considered  at 
the  close  of  this  special  division  of  the  article,  as  it  has  respect 
as  well  to  the  illustration  of  the  \0709  as  that  of  radiance. 

The  illustration  of  stream  from  fountain  occurs  but  seldom 
in  the  writings  of  Athanasius.  It  needs  no  special  discus¬ 
sion.  One  of  the  principal  instances  of  its  occurrence  is  at 
the  close  of  the  first  classical  passage,  in  which  it  appears 
in  connection  with  the  other  figures;  another  occurrence  is 
in  the  second  classical  passage.  The  illustration  of  the 
human  \^o9  is  more  important.  One  of  the  principal  in¬ 
stances  of  its  use  is  at  the  close  of  the  section  which  includes 
the  first  classical  passage.  It  forms  the  staple  of  his  answer 
to  the  expressed  fear  that  his  doctrine  of  the  ofioovaiov 
implied  division  of  the  substance  of  the  Father.  As  such  it 

1  De  Synodis,  §  52,  p.  154  sq. ;  Discourse  i.  §  37,  p.  234  ;  Discourse  ii.  ^  33, 
p.  326  sq. ;  ^  35,  p.  329  ;  Discourse  iii.  §  4,  p.  404  ;  ^  66,  p.  495. 

*  Nicen.  Def.,  §  24,  p.  40  sq. ;  Dc  Syn.,  §  48,  p.  148  ;  Disc.  i.  §  20,  p.  209. 

^  Nicen.  Def.,  §24,  p.  40  sq.;  De  Syn.,  §52,  p.  153  sq.;  Disc.  iii.  §  15,  p. 
421  sq. ;  §  4,  p.  403  sq 
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was  quoted  first  amongst  the  passages  cited  in  Division  VI.,  1, 
of  this  article,  and  special  attention  was  called  to  it  in  a  foot¬ 
note.'  In  it,  it  will  be  perceived  upon  examination,  he 
illustrated  the  fact  that  the  Divine  ^10709  is  generated  without 
division  of  the  Father’s  substance  by  the  fact  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  human  \0709  implies  no  division  in  man  ;  but 
at  the  same  time  he  notices  this  difference  between  the  divine 
and  the  human,  namely,  that  the  former  is  “  substantive 
[eVoucto?].”  And  still  further,  he  declares  that  he  is  called 
“  Son”  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  is  substantive.” 

In  the  following  passage  both  airav'^acrfm  and  \0709  occur. 
It  follows  a  passage  in  which  such  Scriptures  as  the  following 
had  been  quoted ;  viz.  “  Who  being  tlie  brightness  [airaih 
7a<T/aa]  of  his  glory  and  the  expression  of  his  subsistence 
['^apatcrrip  t^9  vTro<TTd<T€<a<i ;  A.  V.  express  image  of  his 
person^  ”  :  “  In  the  beginning  was  tlie  Word  [A0709],”  etc. 
Athanasius  wrote : 

“  For  such  illustrations  and  such  images  has  Scripture  proposed,  that, 
considering  the  inability  of  human  nature  to  comprehend  God,  we  might 
be  able  to  form  ideas  even  from  these,  however  poorly  and  dimly,  as  far 

as  is  attainable . It  is  very  mad . to  ask  in  an  heretical  way.  How 

can  the  Son  be  from  eternity?  or  how  can  He  be  from  the  Father’s  sub¬ 
stance,  yet  not  a  part  ?  since  what  is  said  to  be  of  another  is  a  part  of 
him,  and  what  is  divided  is  not  whole.  These  are  the  evil  sophistries  of 
the  heterodox ;  yet,  though  we  have  already  shown  their  shallowness,  the 
exact  sense  of  these  passages  themselves  and  the  force  of  these  illustrations 
will  serve  to  show  the  baseless  nature  of  their  loathsome  tenet.  For  we 
see  that  reason  frov  Aoyov]  is  ever,  and  is  from  him  and  proper  to  [of] 
his  substance  ouo-das  iSiov]  whose  reason  it  is,  and  does  not  admit 

a  before  and  an  after.  So  again  we  see  that  the  radiance  of  the  sun  is 
proper  to  [of]  it,  and  the  sun’s  substance  is  not  divided  or  impaired;  but 
its  substance  is  whole  and  its  radiance  perfect  and  whole,  yet  without 
impairing  the  substance  of  light,  but  as  a  true  offspring  from  it.  We 
understand  in  like  manner  that  the  Son  is  begotten  not  from  without,  but 
from  the  Father,  and  while  the  Father  remains  whole  the  expression  of 
His  subsistence  [^\apaKTrjp  wroordurco)?]  is  ever  and  preserves  the 
Father’s  likeness  and  unvarying  Image,  so  that  He  who  sees  Him  sees  in 
Him  the  subsistence  too  of  which  He  is  the  expression.  And  from  the 
operation  [cvcpycta?]  of  the  expression  we  understand  the  true  godhead 
1  See  p.  731  sq. 
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of  the  subsistence.’ . Tlierefore  let  this  Christ-opposing  heresy  attempt 

first  to  divide  [SicXeiV^  the  examples  found  in  things  generate,  and  say, 
‘  Once  the  sun  was  without  his  radiance,’  or,  ‘  Radiance  is  not  proper  to 
the  substance  of  I’ght,’  or,  ‘  It  is  indeed  proper,  but  it  is  a  part  of  light  by 
division  and  then  let  it  divide  reason,  and  pronounce  that  it  is  foreign 
to  mind,  or  that  once  it  was  not,  or  that  it  is  not  proper  to  its  substance, 

or  that  it  is  by  division  a  part  of  mind . For  if  in  the  case  of  these 

generate  and  irrational  things  offsprings  are  found  which  are  not  parts  of 
the  substances  from  which  they  are,  nor  subsist  with  passion,  nor  impair 
the  substances  of  their  originals,  are  tliQy  not  mad  again  in  seeking  and 
conjecturing  parts  and  passions  in  the  instance  of  the  immaterial  and 
true  God,  and  ascribing  divisions  to  Him  who  is  beyond  passion  and 
change,  thereby  to  perplex  the  ears  of  the  simple  and  to  pervert  them 
from  the  truth  ?  For  who  hears  of  a  son  but  conceives  of  that  which  is 
proper  to  the  father’s  substance  ?  Who  heard,  in  his  first  catechizing, 
that  God  has  a  Son  and  has  made  all  things  by  his  proper  Word,  but 

understood  it  in  that  sense  in  whiA  we  now  mean  it? . For  what  is 

sown  in  every  soul  from  the  beginning  is  that  God  has  a  Son,  the  Word, 
the  Wisdom,  the  Power,  that  is,  llis  Image  and  Railiance ;  from  which  at 
once  follows  that  lie  is  always;  that  lie  is  from  the  Father;  that  He  is 

like  [to  o/xoiov] ;  that  lie  is  the  eternal  Offspring  of  his  Substance.® . 

Such  as  is  the  parent,  such  of  necessity  is  the  offspring;  and  such  as  is 
the  Word’s  Father,  such  must  be  also  Ilis  Word.  Now  man,  begotten  in 
time,  in  time  aho  himself  begets  the  child;  and  whereas  from  nothing  he 
came  to  be,  therefore  his  word  also  is  over  [Traucratj  and  continues  not. 
But  God  is  not  as  man,  as  Scripture  has  said ;  but  is  existing  [wi'  €o-ti] 
and  is  ever ;  therefore  also  Ilis  Word  is  existing  [wv  cori]  and  is  ever¬ 
lastingly  with  the  Father,  as  radiance  from  light . As  radiance  from 

light  so  is  He  perfect  Offsj)ring  from  perfect  [ycvny/aa  tA«ov  ex 
TeXciw].”  ® 

’  At  first  glance  it  might  seem  to  some  as  though  there  was  a  recognition 
here  by  Athanasius,  of  the  distinction  between  ovala  and  virStTrcurts.  It  is  to 
be  obsen'ed,  however,  that  this  form  of  language,  “  Expression  of  his  Sub¬ 
sistence  [wir<f(rTo<r»j]  ”  follows  the  quotation  of  Heb.  i.  3,  in  which  those  words 
occur,  and  is  used  in  reference  thereto.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  in 
his  Epistle  Ad  Afros,  when  setting  forth  that  oMa  and  vw6<TTaats  arc  one  and 
the  same,  this  is  the  New  Testament  ])assage  to  which  he  refers.  The  refer¬ 
ence  occurs  in  the  last  part  of  the  passage,  as  quoted  on  p.  71 1  sq.  of  this  Article. 
It  cannot,  of  course,  be  supposed  that  Athanasius  here  quoted  the  language  of  a 
text  to  set  forth  a  distinction,  which  distinction,  in  reference  to  that  very  text, 
he  elsewhere  declared  did  not  exist. 

According  to  Migne  in  Patrologia — also  the  Benedictine — rb  iK  roO  varpbs, 
rb  Sfioioy,  rb  iitSiov  tov  ytvtrfjfiaros  rrjs  ovaias. 

^  Discourse  ii.  32sqq.,  p.  326  sqq. 
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Ill  reference  to  this  passage,  it  may  he  remarked,  as  was 
elsewliere  remarked  in  reference  to  others,  that  whilst  there 
are  several  expressions  that  in  themselves  might  be  inter¬ 
preted  in  consistency  with  the  hypothesis  of  numerical  one¬ 
ness,  there  is  nothing  to  require  that  hypothesis.  It  may 
still  further  be  remarked  that  in  the  light  of  the  entire 
teaching  of  Athanasius  all  the  expressions  employed  find  their 
most  natural  and  complete  interpretation  in  the  hypothesis 
of  the  specific  oneness  in  substance  of  the  Son  with  the 
Father. 

In  conclusion  I  shall  be  brief.  The  considerations  on 
which  is  based  the  idea  that  the  Nicene  Council  used  the 
term  ofioovaiov  as  indicative  of  numerical  oneness  are,  first, 
a  priori  arguments  as  to  what  that  Council  must  have  in- 
teiided  in  order  to  their  being  orthodox ;  secondly,  declara¬ 
tions  concerning  the  doctrines  of  the  “  Nicene  fathers,” 
without  specification  of  any  particular  father  and  quotation 
from  his  writing ;  and  thirdly,  references  to  the  writings  of 
Nicene  fathers  —  almost  entirely  to  those  of  Athanasius. 
So  far  as  the  references  to  Athanasius  are  concerned,  some 
have  no  foundation  in  fact,  some  are  glossed,  and  almost  all 
arc  extracts  from  passages  which  contain  explanations  and 
limitations  of  the  doctrine  held  by  him.  Whilst  it  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  some  of  these  genuine  extracts,  when  considered 
irrespective  of  their  contexts,  are  consistent  with  the  hypoth¬ 
esis  of  numerical  oneness,  it  is  claimed  that  none  demand 
that  hypothesis,  that  all  are  consistent  with  the  hypothesis  of 
specific  oneness. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  as  manifesting  that  Athanasius, 
the  master  spirit  and  great  defender  of  the  Council  of  Nicaea, 
regarded  the  term  in  controversy  as  indicating  specific  oneness^ 
we  have  the  following:  The  entire  absence  of  all  recognition 
of  a  distinction  absolutely  vital  to  the  hypothesis  of  numerical 
oneness,  namely,  that  between  ovaia  and  inroaTaa-if: ;  the 
declaration  that  the  term  6fioovcno<i  is  a  term  properly  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  relation  between  substances,  as  between  man  and 
man;  that  human  parents  and  children  are  6fioov<noi;  that 
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tlie  expression  “  Father  ”  signifies  the  Substance  of  the 
Father,  and  (impliedly)  that  of  “  Son  ”  the  Substance  of  the 
Son ;  that  the  Son  is  the  Offspring  of  the  Substance  of  the 
Fatlier ;  that  the  Substance  of  the  Son  is  the  Offspring  of  the 
Father  ;  tliat  the  Substance  of  the  Son  is  the  Offspring  of 
the  Father’s  Substance  ;  tliat  the  Son  is  of  like  Substance  with 
the  Father ;  that  He  is  like  the  Father  according  to  Sul> 
stance ;  that  He  is  the  Image  of  the  Father’s  Sul)stance.  We 
have  also  the  defence  of  his  system,  not  from  the  charge  of 
Sabellianism  which  would  have  been  the  natural  charge  had 
he  held  the  doctrine  of  numerical  oneness  of  Substance,  but 
from  those  charges  which  naturally  lie  against  the  doctrine 
of  specific  oneness,  viz.  on  the  one  hand,  that  of  holding  the 
doctrine  of  division  of  the  Divine  Substance  in  generation ; 
and  on  the  other,  that  of  holding  the  doctrine  of  Tritlieism. 
We  have  also  his  answers  against  these  cliarges  not  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  doctrine  of  numerical  oneness, —  namely, 
that  his  position  had  been  misunderstood,  —  but  from  tliat 
of  specific  oneness  ;  namely,  as  against  the  first  charge,  that 
division  of  substance  is  not  implied  in  the  generation  of  im¬ 
material  substances  ;  and  as  against  the  second,  that  the 
generated  Substance  is  to  be  regarded  as  referred  back  to 
that  whicli  generates,  and  so  is  to  he  counted  one  with  it. 
And  lastly,  and  to  crown  all,  we  liave  the  declarations  set 
forth  in  the  first  classical  passage,  that  whilst  the  term 
ofioiovcLov  is  ambiguous,  and  may  be  used  in  one  of  its  senses 
to  express  a  heresy,  yet  that  it  has  an  orthodox  sense,  so 
that  one  wlio  at  once  believes  in  the  ofioLovaLov^  and  that  the 
Son  is  etc  rrj<i  ovaia<t  of  the  Father,  does  in  fact  embrace  all 
that  is  intended  to  be  set  forth  in  the  o^ioovclov^  and  is  not 
•to  be  rejected  as  a  heretic,  but  to  lie  embraced  as  a  brother. 

In  my  judgment,  after  a  most  extended  and  careful  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  subject,  the  idea  that  Athanasius  did  not  regard 
the  term  ofioovaiov  as  involving  the  doctrine  of  the  numerical 
oneness  of  the  Divine  Substance,  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
he  used  it  as  designating  specific  oneness,  is  one  of  the  most 
thoroughly  demonstrable  fact?  of  history. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

REFORMING  OUR  ENGLISH. 

BT  OEN.  J.  D.  COX,  LL.D.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

The  first  part  of  the  London  Philological  Society’s  Diction¬ 
ary  has  appeared,  and  all  who  speak  English  may  take  com¬ 
fort  in  the  fact.  A  dictionary  of  English,  upon  historical 
principles,  which  should  properly  show  the  origin,  growth, 
changing  use,  and  present  worth  of  the  words  we  use,  would 
cost  such  enormous  labor  in  the  preparation,  and  call  for  so 
varied  talents  in  tlie  editing,  that  for  many  years  we  have 
looked  at  Littid  and  Grimm  with  more  envy  than  hope. 
Even  the  announcement  that  the  Philological  Society  had 
undertaken  the  task  gave  us  dreams  rather  than  solid  expec¬ 
tations  of  what  might  come ;  and  it  needed  the  bodily  pres¬ 
ence  of  this  first  part,  with  the  imprint  of  the  Clarendon  press 
upon  it,  to  give  the  full  assurance  that  we  are  at  last  to 
have  something  like  adequate  means  of  studying  our  mother 
tongue. 

It  is  a  satisfaction,  too,  to  know  that  it  is  brought  about 
by  the  voluntary  co-operation  of  scholars  and  readers  all  over 
the  world.  The  incomprehensible  total  of  three  millions  and 
more  of  quotations  and  excerpts,  which  have  been  gathered  as 
the  material  for  the  editors,  is  the  fruit  of  the  unpaid  labor  of 
love  of  a  whole  army  of  volunteer  assistants.  To  receive 
these  references,  systematize  them,  and  guide  the  labor  so  as 
to  save  duplication  and  waste  of  work,  was  the  task  of  a 
corps  of  experts,  who  in  their  turn  have  reported  the’r  prog¬ 
ress  to  the  smaller  circle  of  sul)-editors  surrounding  Pro¬ 
fessor  Murray,  the  editor-in-chief.  Nothing  short  of  self- 
devotion  of  this  kind  could  make  the  enterprise  a  success, 
and  the  publication  of  this  first  portion  of  the  great  work 
may  without  exaggeration  be  said  to  mark  an  epoch  in  Eng¬ 
lish  literature. 

VoL.  XLI.  No.  164. 
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Nothing  IS  turther  from  my  purpose,  however,  than  a 
formal  review  of  the  new  dictionary.  My  much  more  modest 
wish  is  to  give  some  reasons  justifying  the  assertion  that  the 
work  marks  an  epoch  in  tlie  history  of  the  language.  These 
reasons  are,  as  it  seems  to  me,  sucli  as  might  naturally 
occur  to  all  who  claim  to  he  reasonably  well  educated,  and 
who  have  given  any  thought  to  the  question  —  What  ought  to 
be  tlie  future  liistorical  progress  of  written  and  spoken  English 
in  view  of  its  historical  past  ?  Every  century  of  the  past  six, 
since  modern  English  has  taken  its  place  among  tlie  languages 
of  tlie  earth,  has  witnessed  changes  in  the  manner  both  of 
writing  and  of  speaking  it.  The  proofs  of  these  changes  rise 
now  before  us  with  their  dates  attached.  Others  will  cer¬ 
tainly  take  place  in  the  future.  What  shall  they  be?  Shall 
w’e  try  intelligently  and  with  common  effort  to  control 
them,  with  some  clear  aim  and  purpose,  or  shall  we  merely 
drift?  The  ejioch,  as  I  hope,  will  be  opened  by  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  such  an  intelligent  purpose,  for  the  formation  of 
which  the  new  dictionary  will  at  once  be  the  stimulus,  and 
furnish  the  material  which  is  a  necessary  condition  for  its 
growth. 

I  happened  to  be  one  of  the  first  in  this  country  to  be 
interested  in  Isaac  Pitman’s  attempted  reform  of  English 
writing  and  spelling,  through  the  system  of  phonetics  which 
he  introduced  in  England  in  1843.  I  think  it  was  in  1845 
that  I  procured  copies  of  the  little  manuals  published  in  New 
York  by  Andrews  and  Boyle,  and  set  myself,  with  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  a  new  convert,  to  learning  both  the  phonographic 
short-hand  and  the  phenotypic  method  of  printing.  Since 
that  day  phonography  has  acquired  a  solid  [losition  as  the 
only  philosophic  short-hand  writing,  and  the  only  system 
by  which  anything  like  real  verbatim  reporting  is  success¬ 
fully  done.  Phonotypy  has  maintained  a  dubious  exi.stcnce, 
its  use  being  confined  to  a  rather  small  circle  of  hopeful  people 
who  try  to  have  faith  that  it  will  yet  supersede  our  incon¬ 
sistent  and  anomalous  way  of  presenting  our  mother  tongue 
to  the  eye.  I  have  never  lost  my  admiration  for  the  beauti- 
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ful  completeness  of  Pitman’s  system,  and  I  believe  that  it  has 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  a  useful  help  in  understanding 
the  structure  of  our  words  and  in  learning  a  good  and  clear 
pronunciation  of  them  ;  but  I  have  lost  much  of  my  youthful 
confidence  that  its  scientific  symmetry  and  lieauty  are  a 
guaranty  that  it  will  one  day  supersede  our  a]iparently  ab¬ 
surd  and  arbitrary  way  of  spelling.  Nay,  as  I  have  grown 
older  I  have  (perhaps  with  the  natural  conservatism  of  ad¬ 
vancing  years)  given  more  weight  to  the  arguments  in  favor 
of  preserving  historical  forms  of  words,  and  have  seen  reason 
to  apply  the  proverb  ‘make  haste  slowly’  to  reforms  which 
meddle  seriously  with  the  shape  of  a  language  in  which  a 
wonderful  and  classic  literature  has  found  expression,  now 
some  five  hundred  years. 

My  boyish  impatience  with  incongruity  and  absence  of 
system  has  not  turned  to  content  with  the  condition  of 
things ;  for  I  believe  as  firmly  as  then  that  both  our  spell¬ 
ing  and  our  pronunciation  need  reform.  I  have  rather 
changed  in  some  measure  my  idea  of  the  scope  and  aim  of 
the  reform  required  ;  have,  perhaps,  made  it  more  radical  in 
some  respects,  whilst  accepting  a  slower  progress,  and  a 
longer  road  to  reach  the  end. 

Pitman’s  phonetic  system  may  properly  be  treated  as  the 
type  of  all  spelling  reforms,  because  it  proposed  to  make 
tliorough  work,  with  no  halting  or  compromise.  Ever  since 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  time  there  have  been  strong  and  some¬ 
times  very  prominent  and  influential  advocates  urging  the 
reduction  of  English  spelling  to  some  rule.  As  early  as, 1569 
one  John  Harte  published  ‘‘  An  orthographic  conteyning  the 
due  order  and  reason  how  to  w’rite  or  painte  th’  image  of 
manne’s  voice,  moste  like  to  the  life  or  nature.”  Franklin 
argued  for  a  phonetic  method  in  his  telling,  practical  way. 
But  Pitman  by  a  happy  combination  of  a  correct  analysis  of 
the  sounds  of  the  language  with  a  simple  series  of  geometric 
characters,  united  the  vocal  elements  with  the  briefest  pos¬ 
sible  representation  of  them,  making  the  shortest  of  short¬ 
hands  ;  and  by  establishing  it  successfully  in  use  among  the 
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important  class  of  stenographers,  has  given  his  system  the 
only  real  chance  to  live  which  any  attempt  at  the  spelling 
reform  has  tlms  far  seemed  to  secure.  His  phonetic  print¬ 
ing  has  had  no  such  practical  assistance,  and  is  probably 
examined  by  few  except  those  who  have  already  been  stirred 
to  revolt  against  an  orthography  which  has  nothing  orthos 
about  it,  Imt  which  is,  at  first  sight,  as  far  from  any  line, 
plummet,  or  rule  as  it  well  can  be. 

What  I  propose  to  do,  may  be  divided  thus :  first  to  notice 
very  briefly  some  of  the  most  serious  faults  of  our  spelling 
and  printing ;  next,  to  show  how  tlioroughly  the  phonetic 
method  would  deal  witli  these,  on  the  assumption  that  there 
is  an  attainable  riglit  standard  of  pronunciation ;  tlien  to 
inquire  whether  any  such  standard  is  now  attainable,  and  if 
not,  what  reforms  in  spoken  language  ought  to  precede  the 
fixing  of  the  written  speech. 

The  anomalies  of  our  sjMilling  are  so  numerous,  and  lie  so 
on  the  surface  tliat  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  give  examples 
of  them.  What  with  silent  vowels  and  queer  combinations 
of  consonants,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  any  arrangement  of 
letters  too  absurd  to  be  matched  by  examples  in  actual  use. 
I  think  that  it  was  in  the  Introduction  of  Benn  Pitman’s 
manual  of  Phonography  that  the  word  scissors  was  taken  as 
a  specimen,  and  it  was  said  that  by  using  combinations  of 
letters,  every  one  of  which  is  used  in  standard  English  to 
represent  the  sound  given  to  it,  scissors  might  be  spelled 
schiessourrhee.  This,  however,  is  better  fun  tlian  argument, 
except  as  it  tends  to  stimulate  one’s  attention  l»y  a  striking 
group  of  absurdities  culled  from  many  words  and  united  in 
one. 

To  approach  the  matter  more  soberly,  let  us  begin  with  the 
vowels,  and  compare  their  use  in  English  with  tliat  of  other 
European  languages.  In  all  of  these  the  vowels  a,  e,  and  t, 
are  found  to  have  two  principal  sounds  each,  one  heard  in 
open  and  the  other  in  closed  syllables,  i.e.  syllables  which 
end  with  the  vowel  and  those  which  are  closed  or  ‘  stopped  ’ 
by  a  consonant.  These  sounds  are  essentially  the  same  in 
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all  the  continental  languages,  and  the  vowels  have  therefore 
nearly  the  same  vocal  expression  in  all.  When  we  turn  to 
the  English,  however,  we  find  that  the  a  when  accented  in 
an  open  syllable,  has  the  sound  of  continental  long  the  e 
has  the  sound  of  long  f,  and  the  i  has  the  sound  of  the  diph¬ 
thong  ai  or  p.i.  The  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  French,  out  of 
which  English  grew,  had  neither  of  them  any  such  sounds 
for  these  letters,  and  our  pronunciation  is  a  mere  corruption. 
It  is  also  unnatural,  and  therefore  unphilosophical.  The 
long  sound  which  is  related  to  a  in  mat^  is  not  the  a  in  mate^ 
hut  in  father.  So  the  e  in  met  is  not  properly  lengthened 
into  the  e  in  mete.,  but  to  the  long  French  e  in  tete.,  or  what 
we  call  long  a.  In  like  manner  the  i  in  mit  is  not  the  short 
sound  of  i  in  mite,  but  of  the  long  continental  i  pronounced 
as  our  long  e.  This  is  easily  demonstrated  by  experiment. 
If  we  pronounce  the  long  sounds  of  English  a  and  e  and 
then  ‘  stop  ’  them  by  cutting  off  the  sound,  keeping  the 
organs  in  the  same  position,  we  find  we  have  a  series  of 
sounds  corresponding  to  those  of  the  continental  letters,  but 
not  to  ours.  The  series  is  really  d  —  d,d — e,e  — ?,and  this 
alone  is  the  natural  order  and  connection.  The  diphthongs 
are  in  equal  disorder.  No  reason  can  be  given  for  represent¬ 
ing  the  long  sound  of  e  by  ei  in  receive,  and  ie  in  believe,  nor 
for  using  the  last  diphthong  to  represent  the  short  sound  of 
i  as  in  sieve.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  the  origin  of  the 
usage  cannot  be  historically  traced,  for  in  many  instances  it 
can  ;  but  that  no  reason  can  be  given  that  is  based  upon  any 
principles  of  orthography.  When  we  come  to  such  combina¬ 
tions  as  the  ovgh,  with  its  various  sounds  in  plough,  rough, 
though,  cough,  through,  we  do  not  wonder  that  a  foreigner 
is  ready  to  go  distracted  with  the  arbitrary  jumble  of  spell¬ 
ing  and  pronunciation. 

In  our  use  of  the  consonants  we  are  not  so  singular  in  our 
inconsistencies  as  in  regard  to  the  vowels ;  for  it  is  a  natural 
law  of  all  language  that  when  used  by  illiterate  people  as  a 
mother  tongue,  the  consonants  first  suffer,  and  words  are 
clipped  by  dropping  them,  or  by  interchanging  one  for 
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another.  An  illiterate  people  is  in  some  respects  like  a  baby 
learning  to  talk.  It  mnmbles  its  words,  and  catches  at  easy 
resemblances,  with  a  weakness  for  the  easily  pronounced  m*s 
and  //s  and  <’s  and  /'s,  avoiding  the  sounds  which  require 
a  sort  of  expertness  in  manajjiii"  the  vocal  organs.  All 
languages  give  plenty  of  examples  of  this,  but  it  is  very  nicely 
illustrated  by  the  French,  which  as  it  is  the  direct  lineal 
descendant  of  the  colloquial  Latin,  shows  us  plainly  how  this 
infantile  speech  of  a  nation  has  by  successive  steps  and 
under  natural  and  regular  laws  given  rise  to  a  new  tongue. 
An  amusing  as  well  as  instructive  example  is  seen  in  the 
name  of  the  French  town  Autun  which  is  the  clipped  and 
‘  nicked  ’  remnant  of  the  ancient  name  Av^sto-dunum^  ‘  im¬ 
perial  stronghold,’  reduced  at  last  to  the  leading  syllables 
of  the  two  parts  of  the  compound  named  An-dun.  the  ^/, 
again,  for  easy  utterance  being  softened  to  the  t.  The  follow¬ 
ing  list,  however,  selected  from  longer  ones  in  Brachet’s 
Grammairc  Historique,  shows  how  regularly  the  principle  has 
been  aj)plied  to  the  common  words  of  the  language.  It 
might  be  extended  indefinitely. 

focus  =  feu  flecima  =  dime  Augustus  =  aout 

dircctus  =  droit  pdrtieus  —  porclie  confiddntia  =  confiance 

dngelus  =  ange  bonitdtcin  =  bontd  delicatus  =  delie 

blaspliemura  =  blame  comitatus  =  comtd  denudatus  =  ddnud 

debitum  =  dette  separarc  =  sevrer  ligdre  =  lier 

I  must  not  omit  to  say  in  passing  that  this  tendency  to 
seek  easy  forms  of  speech  relates  chiefly  to  the  consonants, 
and  that  it  is  consistent  with  a  wonderful  persistence  in  the 
vowel  sounds,  especially  the  accented  ones.  This  gives  a 
phase  in  the  history  of  language  quite  as  important  in  its 
way  as  this  changeability  which  has  been  spoken  of,  and  to 
which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  again.  All  I  wish  to 
do  now,  is  to  say  that  the  peculiar  history  of  the  English 
tongue  reveals  a  case  of  uncommon  and  almost  violent 
interference  with  the  normal  methods  of  growth  and  change, 
and  has  resulted  in  a  condition  of  things  perhaps  unprece¬ 
dented  among  civilized  nations.  Our  modes  of  spelling,  are. 
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on  this  account,  more  amorphous  and  unsystematic  than 
will  he  found  elsewhere. 

Recognizing  this  fact,  Mr.  Isaac  Pitman  argued  that  noth¬ 
ing  hut  thorough  work  could  be  satisfactory,  and  that  a  radical 
reform  stood  a  better  chance  of  success  than  partial  cure, 
such  as  Webster  had  attempted  in  the  early  editions  of  his 
dictionary.  Pitman  assumed  that  a  general  agreement  of 
authorities  could  be  found  which  would  settle  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  words ;  but  even  this  was  not  necessary  in  his  system, 
for  he  intended  that  the  actual  pronunciation  of  the  writer 
should  be  indicated  by  his  spelling,  and  printers  would 
then,  as  now,  follow  some  dictionary  as  their  standard.  The 
foundation  of  the  phonetic  method  was  a  careful  analysis 
of  all  the  recognized  sounds  of  the  language,  and  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  each  of  these  by  a  separate  and  invariable  charac¬ 
ter.  In  the  word  through  we  have  seven  letters,  but  we 
have  only  three  sounds,  th-r-6.  Pitman  demanded  that  but 
three  cliaracters  should  be  used.  The  phonetic  spelling  of 
a  word,  therefore,  would  be  only  the  slow  pronunciation  of  it, 
separating  the  different  sounds.  Writing  or  printing  it 
would  be  putting  the  character  in  the  place  of  each  sound. 
Of  course  all  alphabetical  writing  as  distinguished  from 
hieroglyphics  must  be  theoretically  like  this,  but  in  practice  it 
is  unfortunately  very  far  from  it. 

The  analysis  of  the  sounds  of  the  language  shows  that  we 
have  somewhere  from  thirty  six  to  forty  or  forty-two  elemen¬ 
tary  sounds.  The  estimates  of  the  number  vary  if  we  in¬ 
clude  diphthongs  as  elementary  sounds,  or  treat  some  of  the 
obscurer  ones  as  distinct.  Pitman  adopted  thirty-eight 
characters,  of  which  twelve  were  vowels,  and  two  were  diph¬ 
thongs.  This  leaves  twenty-four  for  consonants  against 
twenty-one  in  our  common  alphabet.  The  difference  is  made 
by  the  substitution  of  simple  characters  for  our  digraphs 
c//,  ih,  (7)  5//,  ng^  and  in  giving  a  character  to  the  sound  of 
zh  in  vision.  The  letter  c  is  dropped,  k  and  s  having  its  two 
sounds,  though  a  similar  character  is  adopted  to  represent 
the  sourtd  ch  in  each. 
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A  good  deal  may  l)e  said  for  and  against  the  adoption  of 
cliaractcrs  in  Pitman’s  phonotypy.  He  had  the  help  of  Mr. 
Ellis  and  some  of  the  first  philologists  of  the  time  in  deter¬ 
mining  his  choice;  hut  it  is  an  open  question  whether  he 
might  not  as  well  have  adopted  all  the  common  characters,  dis¬ 
tinguishing  them  by  diacritic  marks,  as  is  done  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pages  of  the  dictionaries.  Into  this  I  must  not  go 
now.  It  has  an  importance  of  its  own,  from  more  than  one 
standpoint. 

The  beauties  of  the  system  are  to  be  seen  at  a  glance. 
First,  the  teaching  to  spell  with  it  consists  in  dividing  a  word 
into  its  component  sounds,  and  uttering  them  separately. 
Simple  as  this  seems,  to  do  it  readily  requires  both  thought 
and  practice.  It  is  an  art,  but  a  fundamental  and  necessary 
art,  in  mastering  the  power  of  accurate  speech.  Second,  the 
teaching  to  write  with  it  consists  in  learning  to  make  the 
characters  and  then  representing  the  one  sound  by  its  one 
character,  always  and  invariably.  It  allows  no  character 
to  be  made  which  is  not  sounded  in  the  word. 

No  one  can  analyze  the  sounds  of  a  word  till  he  has  learned 
to  pronounce  it  accurately  and  clearly.  To  hosts  of  people  it 
is  a  veiled  question  whether  the  first  syllable  of  perfect  is 
per  or  pvr^  and  whether  the  t  at  its  end  is  really  uttered. 
The  phonetic  system  leaves  no  room  for  such  doubts.  It  in¬ 
sists  that  you  shall  solve  them  as  you  meet  them,  and  if  you 
are  true  to  its  principles,  that  you  shall  teach  your  tongue  to 
do  this  at  once  trippingly  and  delicately.  You  mu.st  decide 
whether  you  will  say  ndl-yur  or  na-cher,  and  cannot  postpone 
it,  for  you  must  write  it  one  way  or  the  other,  and  cannot 
take  refuge  in  a  conventional  form  that  may  mean  either. 
This  would  undoubtedly  be  a  constant  stimulant  to  inquiry 
and  would  put  educated  people  upon  a  thoroughness  of  dis¬ 
cussion  which  has  not  been  common.  In  discussing  shades  of 
sound,  the  vocal  organs  themselves  would  be  trained  in  ex¬ 
pression,  the  ear  in  discrimination,  and  speech  would  gain 
in  distinctness  of  articulation  and  delicacy  of  coloring.  In¬ 
stead  of  spending  the  best  years  of  school-life  in  mastering 
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the  arbitrary  order  of  letters  tliat  convey  little  idea  of  a 
word’s  sound,  the  child  would  be  correcting  his  errors  of 
pronunciation  in  the  very  work  of  analyzing  the  words  he 
reads,  and  transfer  the  endless  drudgery  of  the  spelling-book 
to  practical  training  of  tongue  and  ear  in  a  smooth  and 
elegant  utterance  of  pure  English.  I  need  hardly  say,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  use  of  the  phonetic  system  in  the  teaching  of 
the  language  should  have  a  hearty  and  unabated  adhesion ; 
but  when  we  approach  the  question  of  substituting  it  for 
our  printed  speech  I  find  myself  making  a  distinction,  and 
incline  to  the  slower  course  which  I  hinted  at  in  beginning, 
even  at  the  expense  of  apparent  inconsistency.  This  inclina¬ 
tion  is  based  upon  considerations  pertaining  to  the  history  of 
our  language,  and  a  discussion  of  it  includes  that  of  the  last 
of  the  three  questions  I  proposed,  namely,  whether  reforms 
in  the  spoken  language  ought  not  to  precede  the  permanent 
fixing  of  the  written  speech.  The  tendency  of  the  phonetic 
system  (I  will  not  say  its  necessary  result)  is  to  take  the 
approved  standard  of  pronunciation  of  the  day,  and  crystal¬ 
lize  it  in  printed  and  written  forms  of  words  which  shall 
exactly  represent  and  leave  no  room  for  ambiguity  or  doubt 
about  it,  if  you  have  once  learned  to  articulate  the  elemen¬ 
tary  sounds  which  the  characters  denote.  Uniformity  is  so 
strong  in  its  appeal  to  our  intellectual  favor,  that  I  cannot 
doul)t  that  the  general  use  of  such  a  system  would  strongly 
tend  to  perpetuate  any  errors  or  imperfections  in  our  present 
speech.  Are  we  quite  sure  that  we  ought  not  to  aim  at 
changes  in  speech  as  much  as  in  spelling  ?  May  there  not 
be  good  reasons  why  speech  ought  to  approach  the  time- 
honored  forms  of  printed  words,  as  well  as  in  favor  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  words  more  like  our  speech  ?  It  seems  to  me  that 
each  side  of  this  propo3ition  is  partly  right,  and  that  in  some 
respects  it  will  be  better  to  know  more  of  what  our  speech 
is  made  of  and  what  it  is,  Ijcfore  committing  ourselves  fully 
to  a  method  of  representing  it  which  itself  may  soon  need  to 
be  changed. 

Look  a  moment  at  the  mere  matter  of  usage  in  pronuncia- 
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tion.  We  say  the  standard  is  the  general  custom  of  polite  and 
educated  people ;  which  comes  to  nearly  the  same  thing  as 
saying  that  the  king’s  English  is  the  court  English,  for  fash¬ 
ions  of  the  tongue  as  of  the  garb  are  likely  to  take  their  law 
from  the  centre  of  social  activity  and  the  hights  of  social 
rank.  Yet  we  need  to  look  back  but  a  little  way  to  find  that 
fashion  changes  in  the  one  as  really,  if  not  as  rapidly,  as  in 
the  other.  I  myself  can  recall  acquaintances,  “gentlemen 
of  the  old  school,”  who  insisted  upon  sticking  to  the  fashion¬ 
able  pronunciation  of  George  the  Fourth’s  time,  in  such  words 
as  laylock^  obkeged^  chaney^  tay^  etc.  The  change  is 

one  in  which  the  spelling  has  gradually  drawn  the  pronun¬ 
ciation  away  from  its  older  form, —  a  change  which  is  accele¬ 
rated  by  the  imperfect  education  of  common  schools,  where 
the  teachers  are  almost  necessarily  but  half  educated  them¬ 
selves.  I  used  to  tease  a  teacher  friend  of  mine  by  calling  it 
“  school-marm  English,”  and  the  epithet,  if  taken  kindly, 
has  its  meaning  and  use. 

There  is  another  class  of  words  which  were  pronounced, 
little  more  than  a  century  ago  hy  the  best  English  society, 
as  only  an  uneducated  Irishman  now  speaks  them.  Ease^ 
please^  season,  reason.,  treason,  are  all  of  this  class,  so  are 
feature,  eagle,  eager ;  and  what  we  call  the  Irish  brogue,  and 
laugh  at  as  such,  was  the  original  pronunciation  of  words 
received  from  the  French  and  keeping  the  French  sound, 
aise,  plaisir,  saison,  raison,  aigle,  etc.  For  our  present  mode 
of  speaking  the  words,  not  a  scintilla  of  reason  can  be  given, 
for  we  neither  follow  the  sound  of  our  own  spelling  nor  that 
of  the  language  from  which  we  took  the  words.  It  is  upon 
this  pronunciation  of  reason  that  Shakespeare  makes  Falstaff 
pun  in  Henry  IV.  (Part  1,  act  1,  sc.  3)  “  If  reasons  were 
plenty  as  blackberries,  I  would  give  no  man  a  reason  upon 
compulsion.” 

Yet  we  treat  the  Irishman’s  mode  of  speaking  with  amused 
contempt,  saying  to  ourselves,  “  The  poor  fellow  don’t  know 
how  to  speak  English,”  when  in  fact  he  has  the  better  of  us 
in  every  possible  view  of  the  case  except  that  of  momentary 
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and  transient  fashion.  In  truth,  nine  tenths  of  our  pluming 
ourselves  in  such  matters  on  our  superior  accuracy,  is  exactly 
on  a  par  with  that  of  the  youngster  of  five  or  six  who  said 
to  his  little  sister,  “  You  shouldn’t  say.  ebedienty  Lucy,  it  is 
abedient.^'* 

It  is  almost  wholly  within  our  own  day  that  real  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  study  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  English. 
It  may  be  said  that  until  Dr,  Malm’s  revision  of  Webster,  in 
the  last  edition  of  that  work,  there  was  not  a  respectable  etymo¬ 
logical  dictionary  of  the  English  language.  The  older  edi¬ 
tions  of  Webster,  and  all  editions  of  Johnson,  Richardson, 
and  the  rest  abound  in  the  most  fanciful  and  absurd  deriva¬ 
tions  of  words.  Professor  Skeat  of  Cambridge  University, 
says  in  the  preface  of  his  new  Etymological  Dictionary,  that 

the  study  of  phonetics  as  applied  to  early  English  pronun¬ 
ciation  by  Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  Sweet,  and  carefully  carried  out 
by  nearly  all  students  of  early  English  in  Germany,  has 
almost  revolutionized  the  study  of  etymology  as  hitherto  pur 
sued  in  England.”  He  lays  it  down  as  his  first  canon,  “  Be¬ 
fore  attempting  an  etymology,  ascertain  the  earliest  form 
and  use  of  a  word,  and  observe  chronology.”  As  an  example 
of  the  blunders  into  which  lexicographers  have  fallen  by 
neglecting  this  obvious  rule,  he  refers  to  tlie  etymology  of  siV- 
/ow,  or  surloinj  which  is  given  in  Richardson’s  dictionary  as 
having  its  origin  in  James  I.  jocosely  knighting  a  huge  loin 
of  beef  at  table,  dubbing  it  Sir-Loin.  But  Skeat  says  that 
if  the  canon  quoted  had  been  followed,  it  would  have  been 
discovered  that  sirfoin  was  used  long  before  King  James  was 
born,  l)eing  transferred  with  most  of  our  vocabulary  of  the 
table  from  the  French.  It  is  found  in  English,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  the  Sixth.  If  we  look  into  Worcester’s  dictionary 
for  the  etymology  of  the  word  moot^  which  was  the  Saxon 
name  for  the  primitive  town-meeting  of  our  early  English  an¬ 
cestors,  we  shall  find  that  whilst  he  himself  indicates  correctly 
the  origin  of  the  word,  he  says  that  Crabbe  derives  it  from 
the  Latin  moium,  and  Johnson  from  the  French  mot,  neither 
of  which  has  any  connection  with  it,  and  both  of  which 
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are  entirely  misleading.  Every  page  of  “  standard  ”  diction¬ 
aries  affords  similar  examples. 

The  work  of  recent  and  living  philologists  in  the  Philo¬ 
logical  Society’s  Dictionary  gives  us  the  means  of  tracing  the 
history  of  English  words  and  their  forms  with  a  fulness  and 
accuracy  which  could  not  be  dreamed  of  twenty  years  agcv 
Here  for  the  first  time  we  may  expect  to  find  the  actual  form 
and  usage  of  a  word  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  times  downward, 
with  the  changes  of  spelling  and  pronunciation  which  it  has 
undergone.  This  will  make  it  possil)le  to  form  a  solid  judg 
ment  as  to  what  would  be  a  true  reform  in  either  or  both, 
and  to  bring  the  influence  of  a  revived  love  of  the  older  forms 
of  English,  with  the  combined  power  of  a  much  larger  fra¬ 
ternity  of  scholars,  to  assist  in  such  changes  as  may  seem 
desirable. 

Let  us  look  a  moment  at  some  of  the  changes  in  words 
which  have  already  happened,  and  which  bear  directly  upon 
the  question  of  spelling.  Quite  a  large  class  have  such 
awkward  forms  that  we  make  sure  they  are  relics  of  a  very 
old  usage,  when,  in  fact,  the  older  form  was  the  simpler,  and 
extra  letters  are  mere  whims  of  a  modern  time.  This  is  the 
case  with  the  g  in  right,  light,  might,  etc. ;  it  is  so  also  with 
the  h  in  ghost.  Rhyme  was  in  early  days  spelled  rime,  again 
was  spelled  agen,  believe  was  spelled  bileve  or  beleve,  acorn 
was  akern,  guilty  was  gylty,  victual  was  vitaille,  young  was 
yung.,  could  was  coud.  All  of  these  examples  show  how  sim¬ 
plicity  of  spelling  would  only  bring  the  words  into  closer 
and  more  striking  resemblance  to  the  older  English,  and 
that  our  modern  change  has  been  ridiculous  as  well  as  un¬ 
reasonable.  Two  of  them,  agen  and  oJeern,  suggest  that  the 
pronunciation  of  some  of  us  might  also  be  improved  by  tak¬ 
ing  the  older  usage.  With  these  last  might  be  put  our  shame¬ 
faced,  which  is  a  corruption  of  the  old  shamefast,  analogous 
to  steadfast,  and  neighborhood  which  was  once  neighborred, 
analogous  to  kindred. 

In  aghast.  Professor  Earle  tells  us  that  the  gh  was  not  an 
original  guttural,  but  “  an  Italian  affectation,  and  for  the 
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most  part  a  toy  of  the  Elizabethan  period.”  ^  Spenser  some¬ 
times  wrote  g^hess  for  gvcss^  but  we  have  not  followed  him, 
though  we  keep  the  awkward  combination  in  ghost  where 
Chaucer  wrote  gost.  In  the  Elizabethan  period  sprite  was, 
in  the  same  fashion,  written  spright,  but  we  have  gone  back 
to  the  earlier  and  simpler  form  of  this  word,  though  we  keep 
the  intruding  letters  in  sprightly. 

The  Saxon  name  for  town  was  burh^  which  was  unneces¬ 
sarily  roughened  into  burgh,  and  we  then  absurdly  dropped 
the  h  which  was  in  the  Saxon  word  and  kept  the  g  which 
was  an  interloper,  making  burg  of  it,  which  our  common 
schools  are  teaching  the  children  to  pronounce  burg,  because 
it  is  spelled  so,  and  contrary  to  English  custom  and  tradition. 
It  would  have  been  more  sensible  to  have  made  the  spelling 
bury  the  uniform  one. 

The  Scotch  lassie  who  sings  “  There’s  iiae  luck  aboon  the 
hoose,  when  the  gude  mon’s  awa,”  is  pronouncing  the  words 
as  her  and  our  forefathers  did  before  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  we  “  put  on  airs  ”  because  we  have  spoiled  the  sound  of 
nearly  every  one  of  them,  and  she  has  learned  from  her 
mother  the  real  English.  Is  it  not  very  much  as  if  a  modern 
Greek  bandit  should  make  faces  at  a  child  of  Plato,  speak¬ 
ing  the  noble  dialect  in  which  the  Phaedo  was  written  ? 

The  same  is  true  when  we  deal  with  the  dialects  of  Eng¬ 
land.  It  is  among  the  plain  unlettered  folk  of  Yorkshire 
that  we  find  the  authentic  remains  of  the  speech  which  is  the 
most  direct  descendant  from  both  Angle  and  Saxon.  So  the 
other  end  of  England  retains  among  her  laboring  people  of 
Dorset  the  peculiarity  of  the  West  Saxon  tone  and  utterance. 
I  have  spoken  of  the  readiness  with  which  untutored  nations 
clip  the  words,  and  adapt  the  consonants  to  their  unskilful 
lips,  but  I  have  also  hinted  at  the  still  more  astonishing  per¬ 
sistence  w’ith  which  they  hold  to  the  words  tliey  have  thus 
made.  It  would  seem  that  a  thousand  years  has  made  less 
change  among  them  than  a  generation  or  two  among  those 
to  whom  a  little  lcai*ning  has  proven  a  dangerous  thing  to 
their  language  if  not  to  themselves. 

1  Earle,  Philclogy  of  English  Tongue,  p.  152. 
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Tlie  first  lesson  we  liave  to  learn,  I  venture  to  say,  is  that 
in  regard  to  the  fashion  of  speech  which  so-called  polite 
circles  affect  to  make  the  standard  of  usage,  nine  tenths  of 
the  pretence  is  presumptuous  ignorance,  and  has  absolutely 
no  claim  to  be  followed.  It  is  oftener  a  corruption  of  the 
mother-tongue  than  a  j)reservation  of  it,  and  any  new  pro¬ 
nunciation  coming  from  such  quarters  is  more  likely  to  be 
wrong  than  right.  TVhen  we  have  fully  accepted  this  truth, 
we  shall  begin  to  be  in  the  modest  and  teachable  frame  of 
mind  which  is  the  necessary  condition  of  progress  in  the  right 
direction.  In  this  case,  as  in  most  others,  it  is  much  easier 
to  tell  what  is  wrong  than  what  is  right;  but  a  knowledge 
of  our  own  ignorance  is  always  a  safe  and  wholesome  prepa¬ 
ration  for  study.  Perhaps  any  attempt  to  fix  a  goal  at  which 
we  should  aim  in  our  reform  would  be  as  presumptuous  as 
the  fashionable  meddling  with  our  speech  of  which  I  have 
spoken.  My  impression  is  that  it  is  safest  to  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  advocating  healthy  tendencies  at  present,  and  to  be 
content  with  turning  our  faces  in  the  right  direction,  stop¬ 
ping  all  further  progress  in  the  way  of  corruption,  and  do¬ 
ing  whatever  we  do  to  make  our  mother-tongue  more  like 
what  it  was  in  the  great  era  of  Queen  Bess,  rather  than  more 
unlike  it.  I  name  the  Elizabethan  time  because  the  period 
which  produced  Shakespeare,  Spenser,  Ben  Jonson,  Beau¬ 
mont  and  Fletcher  in  poetry ;  Bacon,  Raleigh,  and  Coke  in 
general  literature  and  in  law ;  Tyndale  and  the  authorized 
version  of  the  Bilde,  must  always  be  the  great  classic  time  of 
our  language,  and  by  a  moderate  extension  of  its  limits  we 
may  take  in  Chaucer  and  Wickliff  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Milton  and  Bunyan  on  the  other.  To  let  that  speech  become 
obsolete,  or  even  old-fashioned,  is  a  crime  against  everything 
that  is  noble  in  thought,  in  imagination,  and  in  diction.  We 
may  be  glad  that  it  is  more  familiar  to  us  now  than  it  was  to 
our  predecessors  a  century  ago,  and  by  cherishing  the  good 
tendencies  which  exist,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that 
our  children  will  discard  hosts  of  foreign  interlopers  for  the 
older  and  stronger  English,  and  they  may  even  purify  the 
tongue  more  than  we  now  dream  of. 
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If  a  people  have  a  history  worth  telling,  there  is  pretty 
sure  to  come  a  time  when  they  begin  to  take  an  honest  pride 
in  it.  The  old  names  are  revived  again,  and  children  are 
baptized  with  them.  The  old  architecture  is  found  to  be  full 
of  beauty  and  of  romantic  associations,  and  we  build  our 
houses  and  our  churches  in  it  again.  The  old  speech  renews 
a  mysterious  power  over  us,  and  its  words,  half  forgotten, 
are  found  to  have  strange  poetry  in  the  very  sound.  That 
we  are  in  such  a  time  of  revival  nobody  doubts.  Let  us 
review  for  a  few  moments  the  outline  of  the  history  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  by  way  of  finding  something  to  help  us  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  I  have  already  asked,  or  at  least  to  form  some  distinct 
idea  of  the  path  we  ought  to  travel. 

Scholars  are  now  agreed  that  our  English  is  not  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  ;  for  the  Norman  Conquest  by  grasping  all  power  and 
wealth  into  the  hands  of  a  foreign  aristocracy,  beat  down  the 
English  people  into  illiterate  drudges ;  and  the  absence  of 
schools,  of  literature,  of  leisure  for  intellectual  pursuits,  and 
of  the  wealth  which  gives  ease  and  opportunity  for  study, 
soon  produced  great  changes  in  the  common  language,  or 
carried  further  changes  which  had  l)egun  at  the  Danish  in¬ 
vasion.  Its  grammar  changed  —  its  nouns  and  pronouns 
lost  their  inflections,  its  verbs  lost  their  strong  form  of  con¬ 
jugation.  For  two  centuries  Englishmen  and  English  speech 
had  their  dark  age ;  and  similar  causes  to  those  which  changed 
the  vulgar  Latin  into  French  and  Italian,  into  Spanish  and 
Portuguese,  were  at  work  changing  the  Anglo-Saxon  into  the 
North,  Midland,  and  South  English,  which  may  still  be  heard 
in  the  valley  of  the  Tweed,  among  the  fens  of  the  Ouse,  and 
along  the  banks  of  the  Severn.  The  generation  of  thegns 
and  learned  priests  who  had  surrounded  Harold  passed  away, 
and  the  name  of  churl,  which  had  borne  no  unhappy  associa¬ 
tion  when  it  was  the  common  designation  of  free  farmers 
and  Saxon  England  was  still  “  merrie  England,”  took  a  new 
meaning  from  the  dogged,  sullen  spirit  with  which  all  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  reduced  to  a  common  level,  bore  the  hated  Norman 
yoke.  Several  generations  passed,  generations  of  ignorance, 
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of  little  speech,  and  that  little  growling  and  mumbling  the 
words  with  little  knowledge  or  care  of  moods  and  tenses,  of 
cases,  or  of  persons.  But  the  thrift  and  the  energetic  labor  of 
the  “  churls  ”  began  to  make  them  comparatively  rich  again  ; 
their  careful  tradesmen  in  the  towns,  their  skilful  mechan¬ 
ics,  their  stout  husbandmen  on  the  broad  manor  lands,  began 
to  know  a  comfort  and  good  cheer  which  it  had  seemed  would 
never  come  in  the  slavish  days  when  each  evening  brought 
the  hated  sound  of  the  curfew  to  their  ears.  Changes  were 
happening  among  their  masters  too.  The  barons  at  Runny- 
mede  were  forced  to  make  the  lilierties  of  all  England  the 
gathering  cry  when  they  would  withstand  King  John,  and 
the  kings  in  their  turn  were  forced  to  give  liberal  charters 
to  the  good  English  boroughs  when  they  wanted  their  help 
to  curb  the  too  powerful  carls  and  dukes.  The  bloody  wars 
of  the  succession  played  havoc  with  the  nobles  and  military 
leaders  not  only  in  battle,  but  by  means  of  the  dripping  scaf¬ 
fold.  And  all  the  while  the  “  churl  ”  was  gaining  heart  and 
courage,  and  expanding  into  the  good  English  yeoman.  The 
knights  in  case-armor  began  to  find  the  need  and  the  mighty 
help  of  the  stout  footmen  with  bills  and  bows,  and  the  cloth- 
yard  shaft  became  almost  as  much  a  terror  to  the  heavy 
horseman  as  the  bullet  was  afterwards.  A  leader  who  had 
known  a  battle  saved  to  him  by  his  stout  infantry,  warmed 
to  them,  and  made  a  merit  of  addressing  them  in  their  own 
speech.  Then  two  or  three  centuries  had  worked  changes 
in  earl  as  well  as  in  churl,  and  foreign  wars  made  a  Norman 
baron  feel  that  he  had  less  in  common  with  the  Frenchman 
than  with  the  stout  archer  who  followed  him.  After  Cressy, 
we  are  told  by  Oliphant,^  in  1349,  King  Edward  III.  had  his 
shield  and  surcoat  embroidered  with  his  motto  in  English, 
thus : 

“  Hay,  Hay,  the  wythe  swan. 

By  GodUes  soule,  I  am  thy  manl” 

It  was  now  politic  to  favor  the  English,  and  it  became  the 
fashion.  In  1362  it  was  made  the  language  of  the  law 
^  Standard  English,  p.  260. 
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courts.  A  century  before  this,  Henry  III.  had  found  it 
advisable  to  send  out  his  proclamations  in  English  to  gain 
the  common  people  to  his  support;  and  less  than  half  a 
century  afterward  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  writing  to  his 
father  Henry  IV.,  wrote  in  English,  which  had  by  that  time 
become  the  king’s  English  as  well  as  the  people’s  English. 
The  Norman  conquest  had  ended  in  the  absorption  of  the 
conquerors  into  the  English  people ;  Chaucer,  amid  the  plau¬ 
dits  of  the  court,  as  well  as  the  hearty  blessings  of  tbe  common 
folk,  bad  written  poems  that  were  never  to  be  forgotten,  and 
an  immortal  literature  in  the  new  English  was  begun. 

It  would  need  no  proof  to  convince  one  that  the  triumph  of 
English  must  have  been  preceded  by  a  time  of  struggle  in 
which  English  and  French  must  have  reacted  upon  each  other, 
sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other  gaining.  But  it 
would  seem  that  the  English  element  was  the  more  virile, 
and  the  language  that  became  national  was  tbe  old  speech, 
modified  by  the  grammatical  changes  which  had  come  in  the 
period  of  darkness  and  gloom,  having  lost  some  old  Saxon 
words  and  gained  a  great  many  French  ones,  but  remain¬ 
ing  distinctly  and  recognizably  tbe  English.  No  small  part 
of  the  French  words  Chaucer  used  failed  to  hold  a  perma¬ 
nent  place  in  the  tongue.  They  were  recognized  as  foreign, 
and,  though  part  of  polite  speech,  were  likely  to  go  out  of 
fashion  again,  as  many  of  them  did  ;  so  that  in  fact  Chaucer’s 
English  was  by  no  means  so  pure  as  that  of  writers  who 
lived  a  century  later.  Still,  the  language  of  the  festive  table, 
of  tbe  ball-room,  the  camp,  the  tourney,  the  chase,  would 
necessarily  be  that  of  the  aristocracy,  for  the  common  people 
had  lost  the  names  as  well  as  the  things  they  signified,  and 
in  spite  of  the  most  stubborn  attachment  to  their  mother 
tongue,  they  would  insensibly  adopt  some  words  which  they 
gained  from  their  superiors  in  rank  without  knowing  when 
or  how. 

Tlie  accession  of  Edward  of  York  to  the  throne  was  accoiii-’ 
panied  by  a  positive  influence  in  favor  of  the  northern  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  Caxton,  who  would  otherwise  have  printed  his 
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books  in  the  midland  English  dialect,  was  so  far  influenced 
by  the  king’s  sister  (who  was  wife  of  Charles  the  Bold  when 
the  Englishman  was  working  with  his  press  in  Flanders), 
that  he  fell  in  with  the  court  tendency,  and  by  the  enormous 
influence  his  printing  had  upon  the  language,  fixed  it  in  a 
modified  form  of  iiothern  and  midland  dialects  quite  different 
from  that  of  London,  wliich  was  then  as  now  tlie  heart  of  the 
kingdom,  but  whose  speech  was  that  of  the  south  of  England. 
He  says  of  the  duchess,  “  Anon  she  found  defaute  in  mine 
English,  which  she  commanded  me  to  amend.”  ^  After  tliis, 
the  greatest  of  all  influences  in  settling  the  language  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  Tyndale’s  translation  of  the  Bible,  of  which  the 
New  Testament  was  puldished  in  1525,  about  fifty  years 
after  the  first  English  book  was  printed.  We  commonly 
sjieak  of  King  James  Bible  as  the  great  repository  of  our 
mother-tongue,  forgetting  the  closeness  with  which  it  followed 
Tyndale,  and  that  the  king’s  greatest  merit  in  tlie  matter 
was  his  command  to  the  revisers  to  stick  to  Tyndale  as 
closely  as  possible,  as  it  is  the  merit  of  our  most  recent  re¬ 
vision  that  it  too  professes  to  depart  as  little  as  may  be  from 
the  authorized  version.  It  was  Tyndale’s  Bible  that,  when 
the  Reformation  came,  was  put  in  every  parish  church  l>y 
Henry  VIII.  If  then  we  may  seek  anywhere  for  a  “  pure 
well  of  English  undefiled,”  it  is  in  Tyndale’s  Bible.  Com- 
jjaring  its  vocabulary  with  Chaucer’s,  we  see  that  the  latter 
had  a  strongly  marked  French  tone  which  contrasts  with  the 
sturdy  English  of  the  former,  and  that  we  may  mark  a  long 
list  of  courtly  phrases  and  words  that  now  became  wholly 
naturalized  in  our  speech.  The  century  and  a  half  that  had 
intervened  between  them,  had  made  the  victory  of  tlie  Eng¬ 
lish  more  and  more  pronounced,  and  this  is  noticeable  quite 
as  much  in  the  strong  swing  and  march  of  the  sentences  as 
in  the  choice  of  words  themselves. 

The  truth,  then,  seems  to  be  that  English  was  formed  out  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  anguish  and  slavery  of  the  Norman  and 
Angevine  rule  from  1060  for  some  two  hundred  years ;  that 
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it  then  began  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  old  French  at  that 
time  spoken  by  the  upper  classes  ;  but  that  this  influence  was 
limited  to  the  addition  of  a  considerable  number  of  words  to 
its  stock,  the  additions  being  greatest  at  the  time  wlien  it 
was  first  accepted  as  the  language  of  all  classes,  and  the 
Saxon  clement  struggled  with  some  success  to  reassert  itself 
till  the  sixteenth  century.  That  the  two  sorts  of  words  were 
each  better  understood  by  a  part  of  the  people  is  evident 
from  the  way  in  which  writers  could  couple  an  English  word 
with  a  synonyrae  of  French  extraction.  Examples  are  often 
quoted  from  the  Prayer-’jook  of  the  English  church,  as  “  ac¬ 
knowledge  and  confess,”  “  humble  and  lowly,”  “  goodness 
and  mercy,”  “  assemble  and  meet  together,”  “  pray  and  be¬ 
seech.”  But  they  are  quite  as  frequent  in  other  writings. 
Our  law  phrases  are  full  of  them,  such  as  “  devise  and  be¬ 
queath,”  “  will  and  testament,”  demise  and  to  farm  let,” 
“  yielding  and  paying,”  “  act  and  deed,”  “  aid  and  abet,” 
“  metes  and  bounds,”and  the  like.  So  in  general  literature 
we  find  “  head  and  front,”  “  uncouth  and  strange,”  “  disease 
and  woe,”  “  watch  and  ward,”  “  ways  and  means,”  etc.  This 
hi-lingualism  of  the  language  it  would  now  be  in  vain  to 
quarrel  with.  No  purist  would  be  so  rash  as  to  go  back  of 
the  Bible  and  Shakespeare  for  a  standard.  But  there  may  be 
quite  different  ways  of  treating  the  standard.  An  inflexible 
rule  and  pattern  cannot  be  maintained,  and  a  flux  and  reflux 
of  the  tide  will  happen  in  spite  of  all  we  can  do.  It  would, 
however,  be  within  the  range  of  reasonable  wish,  if  we  were 
to  say  that  the  influence  of  all  scholars  and  people  who  have 
learned  to  love  purity  of  speech  might  be  lent  to  favor  such 
changes  as  may  at  least  tend  to  restore  the  language  to  the 
standard  of  the  great  era ;  and  if  this  were  ever  attained, 
there  would  be  at  least  as  good  reason  for  reviving  old 
Anglo-Saxon  words  of  a  still  earlier  period  as  for  adding  any 
from  foreign  sources  whether  ancient  or  modern. 

If  all  that  is  strong  and  good  in  an  old  tongue  is  kept,  the 
language  may  be  fairly  enriched  by  new  accumulations.  The 
wrong  is  done  when  a  better  old  word  is  swapped  off  for  a 
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worse  new  one.  The  richness  of  English  in  words  to  express 
the  same  or  a  similar  idea  is  shown  in  the  many  ways  in 
'  which  we  can  express  the  old  Saxon  wrath  or  ire.  We  call 
it  anger  from  the  Danish,  rage  and  fury  from  the  French, 
indignation  from  the  Latin,  choler  from  the  Greek,  and  we 
have  invented  a  new-fangled  use  of  the  old  word  passion  to 
express  the  same,  and  perhaps  use  it  more  often  than  any 
other,  though  we  had  so  many  proper  names  for  it  before. 
It  is  hard  to  see  how  any  one  can  doubt  that  the  old  English 
is  the  best. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  we  may  help  on  a  healthful  re¬ 
action  is  to  take  some  pains  to  save  old  forms  which  are  strug¬ 
gling  for  a  place  in  common  use  against  a  fashionable  opposi¬ 
tion.  No  one  will  pretend  that  it  is  not  allowable  to  use  the 
old  and  ‘  strong  ’  form  of  participle  in  such  words  as  mown., 
blown,  strown,  and  the  like.  Yet  the  form  in  ed  has  been 
gaining  on  them,  and  it  will  require  a  positive  purpose  and 
effort  to  save  them.  Professor  Earle  gives  a  considerable  list 
of  verbs  which  formerly  had  this  form  of  conjugation  and 
have  lost  it  wholly  or  partly.  Analogous  to  sing,  sang,  sung, 
were  sling,  slang,  slung,  slink,  slank,  slunk,  spin,  span,  spun, 
sting  stang  stung,  spring,  sprang,  sprung,  and  even  rin,  ran, 
run.  The  rin  survives  in  the  Scotch,  “  rin  hizzy,”  and 
Chaucer  used  swal  for  swelled. 

“His  thoughte  it  swal  so  score  about  his  herte.”* 

The  original  pretei*ite  of  sting,  Earle  says  he  heard  natu¬ 
rally  revived  by  a  little  maid  of  four  years  old,  influenced 
only  by  an  unconscious  analogy,  who  said  piteously,  “  If  a  bee 
stang  you,  dad,  would  you  cry  ?  ” 

There  are  modes  of  pronunciation  also  which  hover  on  the 
brink  of  destruction,  though  not  quite  gone.^  An  example  of 
this  is  the  word  advertise.  That  it  was  pronounced  adver¬ 
tised  by  Shakspeare  may  be  proved  by  numerous  quotations. 
One  from  Henry  VI.  may  be  enough.  “  I  have  advertised 
him  by  secret  means.”  ^  We  rarely  hear  the  verb  so  pro- 


1  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  967. 


*  Part  3,  iy.  5,  9. 
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nounced  nowadays,  tliougli  the  noun  advertisement  commonly 
follows  the  old  rule 

A  class  of  words  of  which  the  first  syllable  ends  in  er 
illustrates  in  a  very  neat  way  the  lawlessness  of  our  changes 
in  pronunciation.  They  are  such  words  as  person^  sergeant 
servant,  clerk,  merchant,  and  related  to  them  are  barber, 
farrier,  parson.  Some  of  these  words  were  indirectly  taken 
from  the  old  French,  as  marchant,  barbier,ferrier,  sergant, 
servant,  the  last  two  coming  from  the  same  root.  Others  like 
clerk  and  person  were  found  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  but  perhaps 
came  there  from  the  Latin.  But  mark  what  strange  fortunes 
they  have  had.  Chaucer  used  them  according  to  their  ety¬ 
mology,  and  spelled  them  with  proper  regard  to  their  origi¬ 
nal  vowels.  Only  forty  years  later  we  find  Audlay  (1426) 
writing  parson.  Then  the  e  supplanted  the  vowel  a  in  mar- 
chant,  and  then  again  it  would  seem  that  polite  people 
thought  they  were  reviving  a  proper  French  pronunciation 
by  pronouncing  the  whole  list  as  if  they  were  spelled  with 
broad  a,  marchant,  dark,  sargeant,  parson,  etc.  All  this 
time  they  were  more  or  less  used  as  proper  names,  and  as 
such  they  have  kept  the  a,  for  we  have  Marchants,  Clarks,  Sar- 
geants,  and  Parsons,  in  plenty  among  us  to  this  day.  Then 
the  parson  was  par  excellence  the  personage  of  the  village, 
and  when  the  word  was  needed  for  anybody  else  it  became 
person  again,  and  both  forms  remain.  The  wrongly  spelled 
farrier,  and  the  rightly  spelled  barber  also  remain  side  by 
side ;  but  merchant,  servant,  clerk,  sergeant,  regained  the  e. 
Not  so  as  to  pronunciation,  however.  In  England  people 
commonly  say  dark,  and  it  is  thought  ‘  stylish*  to  do  so  here. 
‘  Sergeant  ’  as  a  military  title  is  pronounced  generally  in  both 
countries  as  if  spelled  with  an  a,  but  not  in  other  connec¬ 
tions.  ‘  Sarvent  Sir !  ’  and  Sarve  *em  right  *’  have  become 
intolerably  vulgar  and  are  relegated  to  the  dialects  and  the 
negro  quarters.  Was  ever  a  stranger  jumble  seen  ?  Even 
the  word  perfect  at  one  time  became  parfit,  and  I  believe  that 
Walker’s  pronouncing  Dictionary,  the  great  authority  of  fifty 
years  ago,  gives  its  pronunciation  as  pairfect. 
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Then  every  little  while  we  would  forget  that  we  had  appro¬ 
priated  a  French  word,  and  do  it  over  again,  giving  it  a  little 
change  of  spelling,  perhaps  following  the  modern  French. 
We  had  suit  from  time  immemorial,  and  the  pleadings  in 
court  in  which  the  plaintiff  wound  up  his  complaint  by  say¬ 
ing  “  thereto  he  brings  his  suit,”  only  meant  that  he  brought 
bis  followers  of  friends  or  peers  to  back  up  his  assertion. 
The  meaning  of  “  action  at  law  ”  given  to  it  is  clear  corrup¬ 
tion.  A  suit  of  clothes  or  of  rooms  meant  the  related  parts, 
the  whole  “  string  ”  of  them,  to  use  a  colloquial  idiom.  But 
the  true  meaning  of  the  word  got  a  little  obscured,  and  some 
fine  person,  fresh  from  continental  travel  introduced  suite  as 
it  were  a  “  bran  new  idea,”  when  the  identical  word  in  an 
English  dress  had  been  doing  duty  no  end  of  centuries  ! 

Exactly  similar  was  the  case  with  rout  and  route.  So  it 
was  with  ticket  and  etiquette.  To  say  a  thing  is  “  the  ticket  ” 
would  be  terribly  slangy ;  but  to  say  that  it  is  etiquette,  i.e. 
etiquettS.\ahe\\ed^  stamped, approved,  ticketted,\s  unexception- 
ably  polite.  The  upstart  has  come  from  abroad  with  his 
foreign  drawl,  and  has  actually  the  impudence  to  deny  that 
he  is  the  plain  English  word  that  had  lived  in  the  village  time 
out  of  mind ! 

The  vanity  of  scholarship  must  come  in  for  a  large  share 
of  responsibility  for  taking  the  pith  out  of  our  speech.  An 
old  writer  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time  said  “  the  foolish  phan- 
tasticall,  that  smells  but  of  learning,  will  so  Latin  their 
tongues,  that  the  simple  cannot  but  wonder  at  their  talke,  and 

think  surely  they  speake  by  some  revelation . and  he  that 

can  catch  an  ynke-horne  terme  by  the  taile,  him  they  coumpt 
to  l)e  a  fine  Englishman,  and  a  good  Rhetorician.”  ^ 

Under  this  sort  of  scholastic  influence  many  good  old 
words  changed  countenance:  balm  became  balsam,  frail  he- 
came  fragile.,  sure  became  secure.  This  has  been  sheer  loss 
only  in  cases  where  the  old  word  became  obsolete ;  for  in 
many  others  we  have  had  the  sense  to  keep  both,  and  give 
some  slight  change  of  signification  to  one  of  them,  thus 

Wilson,  quoted  bv  OHohant  307. 
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enriching  our  language.  Professor  Skeat  (or  rather  his 
daughter)  gives  a  long  catalogue  of  these  “  doublets,”  among 
which  are  some  of  a  good  deal  of  interest.  Such  are 
causey  and  causeway  arbour  and  harbor 

sponge  and  fungus  jealous  and  zealous 

manure  and  mancuvre  veneer  and  furnish 

scrub  and  shrub  scatter  and  shatter 

cud  and  quid  vast  and  waste 

This  “  Latining  ”  of  their  tongues  was  carried  so  far,  that 
its  culmination  in  such  writers  as  Samuel  Johnson  and 
Gibbon  produced  a  reaction,  and  since  then  a  national  taste 
for  real  English  has  grown  rapidly  in  the  mother-country 
and  among  us. 

No  better  mark  of  the  good  progress  we  have  lately  made 
can  be  found  than  in  a  table  given  by  Mr.  Oliphant  in  his 
Standard  English  which  shows  that  Gibbon  in  his  Decline 
and  Fall  sometimes  uses  as  many  as  forty-four  Romance  words 
in  a  hundred,  meaning  by  Romance,  words  derived  from  the 
Latin,  usually  through  the  French,  whilst  William  Morris  in 
his  Earthly  Paradise  often  uses  even  fewer  than  Chaucer  or 
Tyndale.  Perhaps,  however,  quite  as  vivid  an  impression  of 
the  change  a  little  more  than  fifty  years  has  made  will  be 
got  by  recalling  that  a  distinguished  critic  said  of  Scott’s 
Guy  Mannering  “  we  are  persuaded  not  one  word  in  three  is 
understood  by  the  generality  of  English  readers.”  ^ 

The  truth  is,  that  there  was  at  one  time  a  likelihood  that 
we  should  depart  as  far  from  Shakespeare’s  English  as  modern 
Romaic  is  from  the  Greek  of  Demosthenes,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  if  the  change  which  had  really  come  about  would  not 
have  made  a  page  of  Gibbon  more  foreign  to  Chaucer  than 
any  part  of  the  old  poet  has  ever  been  to  us.  There  was 
always  a  saving  salt  in  the  old  English  in  that  it  was  the 
colloquial  tongue  of  the  common  people,  who,  however  they 
might  feel  that  a  stilted  style  was  wonderful  as  speaking 
with  tongues,  could  not  learn  it,  and  saved  the  great  bulk  of 
true  English  words  for  the  time  when  poet  and  historian 
should  alike  feel  their  force  and  come  back  to  their  use. 

1  Dr.  McCrie  in  his  attack  on  Old  Mortality. 
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Indeed  it  is  often  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  the  old 
words  have  held  their  own  so  well.  I  have  already  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  debt  we  owe  to  the  English  Bible  in  this  respect, 
a  debt  which  would  make  it  ever  a  “  precious  treasure  ”  to 
us  if  no  more  sacred  claim  on  our  love  and  veneration  ex¬ 
isted.  In  a  less  degree  the  same  may  be  said  of  other  reli¬ 
gious  writings,  particularly  the  offices  of  the  church.  There 
is  often  a  grand  simplicity  about  them  which  is  a  test  of  the 
very  best  style,  far  more  moving  to  a  rightly  cultivated  ear, 
than  the  sesquepedalian  verbiage  of  the  Johnsonian  time.  I 
will  venture  to  give  as  a  final  quotation  the  creed  as  found 
in  an  early  English  primer  of  Chaucer’s  time,  and  one  of 
the  old  collects  of  the  church  done  into  English  with  it. 

“I  bileve  in  God,  fadir  almygti,  makere  of  hevene  and  of 
erthe  :  and  in  Jesu  Christ  the  sonc  of  him,  oure  lord,  oon 
alone  :  which  is  conceyved  of  the  hooli  gost ;  born  of  Marie 
maiden ;  suffride  passioun  undir  Pounce  Pilat :  crucified, 
deed,  and  biried  :  he  went  doun  to  hellis :  the  thridde  day 
he  roos  agen  fro  deede  ;  he  steig  to  hevenes :  he  sitteth  on 
the  right  side  of  God  the  fadir  almygti :  thenns  he  is  to 
come  for  to  deme  the  quyke  and  deed.  I  beleve  in  the  hooli 
gost :  feith  of  hooli  chirche  :  communynge  of  seyntis :  for- 
gyveness  of  synnes ;  agenrisyng  of  flcish,  and  everlastyng 
lyf.  So  be  it.” 

In  this  the  only  word  which  has  become  quite  obsolete  is 
“  steig  ”  Saxon  for  ascended.  To  “  deem  the  quick  and 
dead  ”  is  an  old  use  of  the  word  deem^  though  hardly  a  dif¬ 
ferent  one  from  that  we  now  have,  for  wdien  we  say  “  I  deem 
it  true,”  we  ought  to  mean,  I  judge  it  true.  “Agenrising,” 
though  not  in  use  in  the  compound  form,  would  be  understood 
by  any  child. 

The  collect  for  peace  has  even  less  that  is  archaic.  It 
reads :  “  God,  of  whom  hen  hooli  desiris,  rigt  councels  and  just 
workis ;  gyve  to  thi  servantis  [)eos  that  the  world  may  not 
gcve,  that  in  our  hertis  goven  to  thi  commandementis,  and 
the  drede  of  cnemys  put  awei,  our  tymes  be  pesible  thurgh 
tlii  defendyng.  Bi  oure  lord  Jesu  Crist,  thi  sone,  that  with 
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thee  lyveth  and  regneth,  in  the  unitie  of  the  hooli  goost,  God, 
hi  all  worldis  of  worldis.  So  be  it.” 

Let  me  conclude  by  shortly  throwing  together  some  of  the 
conclusions  I  would  draw  from  what  I  have  said. 

1.  The  work  of  reform  in  English  is  by  no  means  a  change 
of  spelling  alone,  it  is'  of  speech  and  pronunciation  as  well. 
Consequently,  I  cannot  think  that  the  assumption  of  a  present 
standard  of  sound  to  which  our  spelling  could  be  made  to 
agree  is  a  true  metliod  of  proceeding,  and  hence  do  not  favor 
the  Pitman  phonotyiry  as  distinguished  from  his  phonographic 
shorthand. 

2.  Tlie  first  thing  needed  as  a  basis  of  reform  is  a  thorough 
history  of  the  language,  embodied  in  dictionaries  that  shall 
give  true  etymologies,  and  the  original  forms  of  all  words 
with  all  the  changes  they  have  undergone.  When  I  say  all 
words,  I  mean  all  that  have  been  used  since  the  revival  of 
written  English  after  the  Norman  conquest,  and  not  simply 
all  that  a  lexicographer  may  consider  as  in  present  use. 

3.  We  need  to  cultivate  a  love  for  and  a  pride  in  the  old 
mother-tongue,  so  that  we  shall  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
revive  its  neglected  but  strong  and  pithy  words,  —  a  love  and 
pride  that  shall  make  us  always  prefer  an  old  English  word 
to  any  equivalent  that  may  be  furnished  from  the  vocabu¬ 
laries  of  Romance  or  Latinized  words. 

4.  Our  competent  philologists  should  give  us  lists  of  words 
of  which  the  old  spelling  is  shorter  and  simpler  than  those  in 
common  use,  as  well  as  of  those  in  which  an  analogous  reform 
of  pronunciation  is  feasible,  and  we  should  adopt  them  on  the 
avowed  ground  that  we  are  getting  rid  of  modern  corrup¬ 
tions  which  are  the  offspring  of  ignorance.  In  this  the 
lovers  of  pure  English  should  unite  and  strengthen  each 
other’s  hands.  Something  is  being  done  in  this  way  already, 
and  though  we  should  go  no  faster  than  is  consistent  with 
good  and  solid  work,  the  movement  will  gain  more  speed 
than  we  think.  Reading  in  Green’s  Making  of  England  we 
find  that  he  has  adopted  the  old  Saxon  words  burh  for 
borough,  tun  for  the  Saxon  town  or  village,  ham  and  croft  and 
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steading",  and  other  old  words  which  tell  of  the  home  life  of 
our  ancestors.  They  do  not  jar  on  one’s  nerves,  for  the  mean¬ 
ing  is  made  clear  as  they  are  introduced,  and  they  fall  into 
place  in  his  sentences  like  old  kinsmen  come  home. 

5.  We  shall  soon  he  able  to  put  in  our  children’s  hands 
school  dictionaries  in  which  English  words  shall  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  those  of  foreign  birth  by  form  of  type,  and  the 
children  may  be  taught  that  these  are  the  better  words  to 
use. 

When  all  this  has  been  done  we  sliall  be  ready  for  another 
step,  and  the  last,  viz.  to  bring  all  our  philological  talent  to 
bear  on  the  question  of  simplifying  both  pronunciation  and 
spelling  by  making  both  accord  as  closely  as  may  he  practi¬ 
cable  to  a  standard  which  would  be  entirely  intelligible  to 
any  Englishman  from  the  fourteenth  century  downwa,rd,  and 
which  would  also  be  systematic  in  the  modes  of  representing 
the  sounds  to  the  eye.  I  am  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that 
if  we  let  the  principles  of  reform  work  long  enough  and  freely 
enough,  we  shall  find  the  anomalies  and  inconsistencies  in¬ 
sensibly  disappearing,  and  that  the  final  work  of  reducing 
spelling  to  consistent  and  scientific  rules  will  have  been  in 
great  measure  done  in  advance,  so  that  not  even  the  last  step 
will  be  a  large  one. 

The  whole  then  may  be  practically  included  in  this  one 
exhortation.  Let  us  love  and  learn  our  motheMongue  I 
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ARTICLE  V. 

PREDICATIVE  PARTICIPLES  WITH  VERBS  IN  THE 

AORIST.* 

BT  PROF.  WM.  O.  BALLANTINE,  OBERLIR  THEOLOGICAL  8EUIKART. 

Having  been  unable  to  find  in  any  one  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  or  classic  Greek  grammars,  or  in  any  commentary,  a 
concise  and  comprehensive  statement  and  adequate  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  which  guide  Greek  writers  in  the  use  of 
predicative  participles  when  the  leading  verb  is  in  the  aorist^ 
we  offer  hei^e  the  results  of  a  somewhat  protracted  and  pains¬ 
taking  original  investigation :  ^ 

Rule  1.  When  a  writer  wishes  to  assert  by  a  participle, 
in  addition  to  the  leading  action,  another  action  synchronous 
witli  it,  he  always  uses  a  present  participle  ;  e.g.  John  ix.  7, 
“  and  came  seeing  (^pXJde  ^iirayv)  ”  ;  Mark  ii.  14,  “  and  as 
he  passed  by  (Trapdywv'),  he  saw  (etSe)  Levi  the  son  of 
Alphaeus.” 

Rule  2.  When  a  writer  wishes  to  assert  by  a  participle,  in 
addition  to  the  leading  action,  another  action  which,  by  even 
the  shortest  preceded  it,  he  always  uses  the  aorist  par¬ 

ticiple  ;  e.g.  Matt.  viii.  3,  “  And  he  stretched  forth  (e/cretm?) 
his  hand,  and  touched  {rpjraTo)  him  ”  ;  Matt.  xxii.  25,  “  and 
the  first  married  and  deceased  Qyapyaa<i 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  illustrations  of  these  idioms,  as 
they  abound  on  every  page  of  the  New  Testament,  and  are 
undisputed. 

Rule  3.  But  very  frequently  a  writer  wishes  to  make  by 

^  [The  valuable  Note  on  the  Translation  of  the  Aorist  Tense  in  the  Indicative 
Mood,  whicn  appeared  in  our  April  Number  (p.  386  seq  )  was  by  an  inadvertence 
inserted  without  the  name  of  the  author,  Professor  F.  B.  Denio,  of  Bangor 
Theological  Seminary.  —  Eds.]. 

^  We  omit  in  this  discussion  the  future  and  perfect  participles  as  suflSciently 
well  explained  in  the  grammars. 
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a  participle  an  additional  assertion,  not  of  a  contemporaneous 
or  precedent  act,  but  of  the  same  act ;  having  asserted  the 
effect  or  nature  of  the  action  he  wishes  to  add  its  outward  form, 
or  the  converse.  In  every  such  case  the  aorist  participle  is 
used  ;  e.g.  Matt.  iv.  4,  “  but  he  answered  and  said  (^wrroKpideh 
ehre).”  Christ  did  not  “  say  **  while  answering,  nor  after 
answering ;  in  saying  he  answered.  There  were  not  two  acts, 
but  one. 

In  our  own  reading,  as  well  as  in  a  careful  study  of  the 
numerous  examples  brought  together  in  the  grammars  from 
the  whole  range  of  Attic  literature,  we  have  found  very  few, 
even  apparent,  exceptions  to  these  three  rules.  The  New 
Testament  writers  follow  them  always,  as  if  by  an  unerring 
instinct. 

With  these  three  rules  in  mind  let  us  examine  a  number 
of  New  Testament  passages  : 

Luke  vii.  29,  “And  all  the  people  when  they  heard  (a/couaa?), 
and  the  publicans,  justified  (khucaioifjav)  God,  being  baptized 
(/3a7rT4o-^evT69)  with  the  baptism  of  John.”  This  is  a  case 
under  Rule  2.  The  hearing  ”  preceded  the  “  justifying,” 
and  so  did  the  “  being  baptized.”  Meyer,  curiously  enough, 
says  :  “  ^aimcrOevref;  is  contemporaneous.^^  But  it  was  not 
while  receiving  baptism  that  they  justified  God. 

Acts  X.  33,  “  and  thou  hast  well  done  (eTroirpraf)  that  thou 
art  come  (jrapayevofievo^i').*^  This  is  a  case  under  Rule  3. 
The  “  coming  ”  and  the  “  well-doing”  are  not  two  contempo¬ 
raneous  acts,  but  are  the  same  act  viewed  in  two  aspects  — 
its  outward  form  and  its  moral  nature. 

Acts  X.  39,  “  Whom  also  they  slew  (^auelXov'),  hanging  him 
(^Kpepaaamef)  on  a  tree.”  This  is  a  case  under  Rule  3. 
They  did  not  slay  Jesus  while  crucifying  him  nor  after  cruci¬ 
fying  him,  but  by  the  act  of  crucifixion  slew  him.  There 
were  not  two  acts,  but  one. 

Acts  xiii.  27,  “  For  they  that  dwell  in  Jerusalem,  and  their 
rulers,  because  they  knew  him  not  (ayvoiqa-avTef) nor  the 
voices  of  the  prophets  which  are  read  every  Sabbath,  fulfilled 
them  (in-X^poxTav)  by  condemning  him  (icpiVavre;).”  The 
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first  of  these  participles  falls,  we  think,  under  Rule  2 ;  the 
failure  to  recognize  preceded  the  “  fulfilling.”  The  second 
participle  falls  under  Rule  3  ;  the  act  of  “  condemning  ”  loas 
the  act  of  “  fulfilling.” 

Acts  XXV.  13,  “Now  when  certain  days  were  passed,  Agrippa 
the  king  and  Bernice  arrived  (^Kar'qvT'qaav)  at  Caesarea,  and 
saluted  [margin:  Or  ^  having  saluted]  (ao-Trao-a/xei/ot)  Festus.” 
In  the  Textus  Receptus  we  used  to  read  davaaofievoL,  but  the 
critics  now  give  us  the  aorist  instead.  Some  of  the  Revisers 
seem  to  have  been  able  to  make  nothing  of  the  aorist  here, 
and  even  such  a  scholar  as  Dr.  Hort  helplessly  confesses : 
“  The  authority  for  -dfiepoi  is  absolutely  overwhelming,  and 
as  a  matter  of  transmission  -ofievoi  can  be  only  a  correc¬ 
tion.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  remain  satisfied  that  there  is  no 
prior  corruption  of  some  kind.”  ^  But  the  aorist  tense  of 
the  participle  simply  indicates  that  the  whole  visit  was  an 
act  of  salutation.  It  was  not  before  coming  nor  while,  com¬ 
ing  nor  after  coming  that  they  saluted,  but  in  and  by  the 
act  of  coming. 

Rom.  iv.  20,  “  But  waxed  strong  QiveBvpa/uoOri')  through 
faith,  giving  (Sou?)  glory  to  God.”  Abraham  is  asserted  to 
have  glorified  God  by  “  waxing  strong.”  Moyer  says :  “  The 
aorist  participle  puts  the  BiBovai  Bo^au  k.  t.  not  as  preced¬ 
ing  the  iveBvvatuod'ij^  or  as  presupposed  in  it,  but  as  com¬ 
pleted  simultaneously  with  it.”  Godet  says  :  “  Wherein,  in 
this  case,  did  the  homage  consist  ?  The  apostle  tells  us  in 
verse  21:  in  the  firm  conviction  which  he  cherished  of  God's 
faithfulness  to  his  word  and  of  his  power  to  fulfil  it.” 

Eph.  i.  4,  5,  “  even  as  he  chose  (e^eXe^aro)  us  in  him  be¬ 
fore  the  foundation  of  the  world, . having  foreordained 

Qirpoopiaa^;')  us  unto  adoption  as  sons  through  Jesus  Christ 
unto  himself,  etc.”  On  this  Meyer  says  :  “  Hombcrg  has  in¬ 
deed  conceived  the  relation  of  time  of  irpoopiaa^  to  i^eXe^aro 
as :  ‘  postquam  nos  praedestinavit  adoptandos,  ele^it  etiam 
nos.,  ut  simus  sancti  ’ ;  but  the  usual  view  correctly  conceives 

*  The  New  Testament  in  the  Original  Greek  (Harper’s  ed.),  Vol.  •*,  Appen¬ 
dix,  p.  100. 
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TTpoopiaat;  as  coincident  in  point  of  time  and  accomplished 
simultaneously  with  i^eke^aro,  so  that  it  is  regarded  as  the 
modus  of  the  latter.”  In  other  words,  it  is  a  case  under 
Rule  3. 

Eph.  i.  8,  9,  “  which  he  made  to  abound  (eireplaa-evaev) 
toward  us  in  all  wisdom  and  prudence,  having  made  known 
(yvQ}piaa<;')  unto  us  the  mystery  of  his  will.”  Meyer  says : 
“The  aorist  participle  signifies  an  action  coincident  and 
completed  at  the  same  time  with  eVepiWevo-ev.”  Here  the 
Revisers  of  1881  miss  one  of  the  nicer  distinctions  of 
Greek  syntax.  It  was  in  and  by  “  making  known  ”  that  he 
“  abounded,”  not  after  “  having  made  known.” 

Eph.  iv.  8,  “  When  he  ascended  {uva^dsi)  on  high  he  led 
captivity  captive  (^)(jjui\a>T€v<r€v).^^  This  passage  is  cited  by 
Moulton  as  perhaps  intended,  in  a  misprinted  reference,  by 
Winer  (p.  430)  as  an  example  of  an  aorist  participle  ex¬ 
pressing  a  simultaneous  action.  It  would  be  easily  enough 
explained  as  a  case  under  Rule  3,  for  by  his  resurrection 
Christ  justified  us  (Rom.  iv.  25),  but,  being  in  a  quotation 
from  the  LXX,  it  was  probably  written  originally  under  the 
principle  of  Rule  2,  and  quoted  by  Paul  unchanged. 

Phil.  ii.  7,  “  but  emptied  (e/cei/oxre)  himself,  taking  (Xa/Sdv') 
the  form  of  a  servant.”  Meyer  says  :  “  The  aorist  participle 
denotes  not  what  was  previous,  but  contemporaneous  with 
the  eairr.  iKeu.  So  also  do  the  two  following  participles, 
which  are,  however,  subordinated  to  p,op<f)r}p  BovKov  ka^iov  as 
definitions  of  manner.”  It  was  simply  “  by  taking  the  form” 
that  he  “  emptied  himself.”  The  two  acts  were  numerically 
one.  We  do  not  agree  in  making  the  two  following  parti¬ 
ciples  subordinate  to  Xa^djv.  The  first  Oyevofievos;')  is  an 
appositive  to  it  —  a  repetition  of  the  same  thought  in  other 
language.  The  second  (evpeOeis:')  is  a  case  under  Rule  2. 
The  expression  “  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man  ”  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  expression  “  being  in  the  form  of  God.”  Two 
steps  in  humiliation  are  affirmed  :  the  first,  from  unincarnate 
Deity  to  manhood  ;  the  second,  after  the  assumption  of  human¬ 
ity,  to  death.  We  have  again,  in  y€v6p.evo<i  in  verse  8, 
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a  case  under  Rule  3  :  in  becoming  obedient,  etc.,  be  humbled 
himself. 

Col.  ii.  11,  12,  “  in  whom  ye  were  also  circumcised  (Trepir 

CTfi'qOrp-e)  with  a  circumcision  not  made  with  hands, . 

'  having  been  buried  (avvra^vres;')  with  him  in  baptism.” 

Meyer  says  :  “  avvTa<f>ivT€<i  is  synchronous  with  'rrepieT/j.TjOrjTe, 
and  represents  substantially  the  same  thing,  ‘  in  that  ye 
became  buried  with  him  in  baptism.’  ” 

1  Tim.  i.  12,  “  1  thank  him . that  he  counted  (JjyT^aaro) 

me  faithful,  appointing  (dipievo^')  me  to  his  service.”  On  tliis 
passage  Winer  says  (Moulton’s  ed.,  p.  437)  :  “  Some  have 
wrongly  supposed  that  the  participle  stands  for  the  infinitive. 
The  meaning  is,  He  counted  me  faithful^  in  that  he  appointed 
me  for  the  ministry ;  by  this  very  act  he  gave  proof  that  he 
considered  me  faithful.” 

Heb.  ii.  10,  “  For  it  became  him,  for  whom  are  all  things, 
and  through  whom  are  all  things,  in  bringing  (arfa’yovra') 
[margin  :  Or,  having  brought]  many  sons  unto  glory,  to  make 
the  author  of  their  salvation  perfect  (reXeiSxTai)  through  suf¬ 
ferings.”  The  aorist  participle  here  indicates,  according  to 
Rule  3,  that  the  writer  views  the  “  bringing  ”  and  the  “  mak¬ 
ing  perfect  through  sufferings”  as  numerically  one  act; 
Christ  on  the  cross  reconciled  us  to  God.  Liinemann  says : 
“According  to  Tholuck,  who  is  followed  by  Moll,  ‘  the  par¬ 
ticiple  aorist  indicates,  as  nearer  defining  of  the  infinitive 
aorist  reXeicaaai,  the  specific  character  of  the  same  without 
respect  to  the  relation  of  time.’  But  only  the  infinitive,  not 
the  participle  aorist,  is  used  non-temporally ;  and  the  ‘  specific 
character  ’  of  reXetwo-at  cannot  be  expressed  by  ayayovra,  for 
the  reason  that  the  personal  objects  of  ayayovra  and  reXetoi- 
aac  are  different.  ' Ayayovia  can  have  no  otlier  meaning 
than  ‘  since  he  led,’  and  is  the  indication  of  tlie  cause  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  writer.  The  aorist  participle  has  its 
justification  in  the  fact  that  from  the  moment  Christ  appeared 
upon  earth  as  a  Redeemer,  and  found  faith  among  men,  God 
in  reality  was  lejxding  eh  So^av^  those  who  believed.”  Dr.. 
A.  C.  Kendrick  (in  his  additions  to  Moll’s  Notes  on  Hebrews 
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in  Lange’s  Commentary,  p.  62),  makes  many  valuable  re¬ 
marks  upon  the  uses  of  the  aorist  participle,  and  comes  very 
near  stating  the  true  law,  but  seems  unable  to  satisfy  himself, 
says :  “  Tlie  knot  of  the  difficulty  of  the  aorist  participle 
arfa'yovTa  is  scarcely  yet  untied,”  and  closes  with  the  con¬ 
fession,  “  Were  there  even  any  slight  external  authority  for 
wyovra  or  d^ovra^  on  internal  grounds  I  should  hardly  l^esi- 
tate  to  adopt  it.”  But  it  is  manifest  from  our  rules  that  on 
internal  g-rounds  dycuyuvra  is  most  suitable. 

We  might  pursue  the  discussion  of  particular  cases,  but 
the  foregoing  will  suffice.  In  amplification  of  the  rules  the 
following  observations  may  be  made  : 

Obs.  a.  The  aorist  participle  never  can  be  used,  with  a 
leading  verb  in  the  aorist,  to  assert  a  properly  synchronous 
act,  that  is,  an  act  numerically.distinct. 

In  a  sentence  like  Acts  iii.  8,  “  And  he  entered  (elayXffe) 
with  them  into  the  temple,  walking  (TrepiTrarwi/),  and  leap¬ 
ing  (dXXo/ievo^),  and  praising  (alvtov)  God,”  aorist  participles 
could  not  have  been  used.  These  participles  assert  the  man¬ 
ner  of  entering,  but  the  actions  asserted  are  not  the  same  as 
the  act  of  entering.  This  is  true  even  of  irepnraTwv.  The 
man  did  much  superfluous  walking  on  his  restored  feet,  beside 
the  mere  entering.  So  in  John  ix.  7,  “  and  came  seeing 
(rjXde  ^eTTwi;),”  an  aorist  participle  would  have  been  a 
solecism. 

Obs.  B.  As  the  converse  of  the  preceding  proposition  we 
may  say  that  the  aorist  participle,  when  used  to  assert  an 
action  distinct  from  the  leading  action,  always  asserts  it  as 
precedent. 

Matt.  ii.  10,  “  And  when  they  saw  (iSwre?)  the  star  they 
rejoiced  (^ixapriaav)”  The  aorist  participle  indicates  that 
the  “  seeing  ”  preceded  (and  so  caused)  the  “  rejoicing.”  It 
is  futile  for  Dr.  Kendrick  to  say  (/.c.),  “  Logically  the  seeing 
preceded  the  rejoicing ;  chronologically  they  were  simulta¬ 
neous.”  There  was  no  joy  until  the  act  of  seeing  was 
complete. 

And  so  it  will  be  found  in  all  cases  where  the  aorist  parti- 
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ciple  is  affirmed  to  assert  a  distinct  contemfwrary  act.  For 
example,  in  Plato’s  Pliaedo,  101,  B.  7€Xao'a9 
“  He  laughed  and  said,”  the  aorist  participle  indicates  dis¬ 
tinctly  that  the  laugh  preceded  the  saying.  So  in  Phaedo, 
89,  B.  “  and  then  he  smoothed  (^Karay^T^aasi}  my  head,  and 
pressed  my  hair  upon  my  neck,  and  said  (e0i;).” 

By  the  dramatic  touch  of  the  aorist  participle,  we  understand 
that  there  was  a  moment  of  silence  as  Socrates  stroked 
Phaedo’s  hair,  and  then  he  spoke. 

In  2  Tim.  i.  17,  “  But  when  he  was  (^ev6pevo<i)  in  Rome, 
he  sought  me  diligently,”  the  precise  meaning  is, 

“  after  he  got  to  Rome.”  See  Ellicott  on  the  passage. 

Where  the  aorist  participle  is  adverbially  used,  there  will 
be  found,  on  consideration,  a  temporal  reason  why  it  is  used 
rather  than  the  present  ;  e.  g.  hia\i7ru)v  having  (first)  left 
an  interval ;  Karareivati,  earnestly,  i.e.  having  bent  all  one’s 
powers. 

There  remains  but  one  exceptional  usage  in  which  the 
aorist  participle  asserts  a  distinct  act,  and  yet  one  not  past  with 
reference  to  that  of  the  leading  verb.  This  is  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  participle  is  used  for  an  infinitive.  (Goodwin’s 
Greek  Moods  and  Tenses,  §  113.)  Acts  x.  3,  “  He  saw  (eZSei;) 

in  a  vision . an  angel  of  God  coming  in  (jelaeXdovra) 

unto  him,  and  saying  (eltrovra)  to  him,  Cornelius.”  Acts  xi, 
13,  “  and  he  told  us  how  he  had  seen  (elSe)  the  angel  stand¬ 
ing  (a-Tadevra)  in  his  house,  and  saying  (^eiTropra),  Send  to 
Joppa.”  In  these  passages  the  aorist  participles  are  used  to 
avoid  precisely  what  the  Revisers  of  1881  have  taken  pains 
to  secure,  namely,  a  reference  to  the  continuity  of  the  actions. 
The  writer’s  purpose  is  purely  narrative,  not  dramatic.  Cor¬ 
nelius  saw  an  angel  “  enter  and  say,”  not  “  entering  and 
saying.”  He  saw  him  “  stand  and  say,”  not  “  standing  and 
saying.”  2  Pet.  i.  18,  “  and  this  voice  we  ourselves  heard 
(JlKovaapev)  come  [margin :  Gr.  brought]  (evexBetaav)  out 
of  heaven.”  Here  the  Revisers  of  1881  catch  the  significance 
of  the  idiom  and  render  correctly.  The  meaning  is  not,  as 
S.  G.  Green  thinks  (Handbook  to  the  Grammar  of  the  Greek 
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Testament,  §  281),  “  the  voice  as  it  was  borne.”  Green 
appears  to  think  that  if  an  aorist  participle  is  predicative,  its 
meaning  is  therefore  tlie  same  as  that  of  a  present  participle. 
The  principles  which  regulate  the  tenses  of  infinitives  affect 
often  those  of  participles  in  connection  with  Ti»7;^ai/6>  and  some 
other  verbs  of  “  modified  existence.” 

Obs.  C.  The  aorist  predicative  participle  asserting  the 
same  act  is  used  with  all  of  the  modes  of  the  aorist.  We 
have  seen  it  with  the  infinitive  in  Heb.  ii.  10.  Eph.  ii.  16, 
“  and  might  reconcile  (dTro/caraWaf?;)  them  both  in  one 
body  unto  God  through  the  cross,  having  slain  (dTro/cretW?) 
the  enmity  thereby.”  We  cannot  agree  with  Meyer  in  ren¬ 
dering  here,  “  after  he  shall  have  slain.”  The  reconciliation 
is  affected  in  the  act  of  slaying  the  enmity.  Eph.  v.  26, 
“  that  he  might  sanctify  (wyidarf)  it,  having  cleansed  (/ca- 
dapiaa^')  it  by  the  washing  of  water  with  the  word.”  Here 
Meyer  says  :  “  The  aorist  participle  could  express  that  which 
is  coincident  in  point  of  time.”  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
classifying  this  as  a  case  under  Rule  3. 

Obs.  D.  In  some  cases  the  present  participle  seems  to 
assert  the  same  act  as  the  leading  verb,  but  such  cases  are 
otherwise  explicable  ;  e.g.  Matt.  xxii.  35,  “  And  one  of  them, 
a  lawyer,  asked  (^iTrrjpcoTrja-ev')  him  a  question,  tempting 
(TreLpdt^wv)  him.”  We  think  that  in  this  case,  by  the  use 
of  the  present  participle,  the  evangelist  suggests  that  the 
question  occurred  in  the  course  of  a  continued  effort  to  test 
our  Lord. 

There  is  one  glaring  exception  to  onr  rules,  namely,  the 
use  of  the  present  participle  Xeycov,  which  occurs  on  almost 
every  page  of  narrative  in  the  New  Testament  with  leading 
verbs  of  saying  in  the  aorist ;  e.g.  Matt.  xxii.  1,  “  And  Jesus 
answered  (dTroKpi6el<i)  and  spake  (elTrev)  again  in  parables 
unto  them,  saying  (Aeyo)!/).”  Tlie  association  of  the  present 
participle  with  the  aorist  participle  in  the  same  sentence,  and 
predicating  the  same  action,  is  striking.  It  appears  probable 
that  the  signification  of  this  word  “  saying,”  emphasizing  as 
it  does  the  progress  and  continuity  of  utterance,  led  to  an 
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idiomatic  gerundive  usage  of  the  present  participle  like  that 
of  the  Hebrew  infinitive 

’  In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  discussion  let  us  examine 
what  some  of  the  leading  grammars  have  to  say  upon  the 
subject : 

Winer :  “  The  aorist  participle  in  the  course  of  a  narrative 
sometimes  expresses  a  simultaneous  action,  as  in  Acts  i.  24, 
7rpo<T€v^dfi€voi  etTToi/,  prai/ing-  they  said^  Rom.  iv.  20  ;  Col.  ii. 
13  ;  Phil.  ii.  7  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  5  ;  sometimes  an  action  which  had 
previously  taken  place,”  etc.^  Acts  i.  24  is  a  plain  case  under 
Rule  3.  Col.  ii.  13.  If  'xapiadfievo^  does  not  denote  a  previous 
act,  it  may  well  be  viewed  as  the  same  act  as  <TW€^coo7roirja€v. 
Phil.  ii.  7,  we  have  discussed  above.  2  Pet.  ii.  5,  “  but  pre¬ 
served  Noah . when  he  brought  (eVa^a?)  a 

flood.”  The  act  of  bringing  the  flood  Peter  represents  as 
precedent  to,  and  so  furnishing  the  occasion  of,  God’s  jire- 
serving  Noah. 

Buttmann :  “  The  use  of  the  participles,  however,  is  in 
so  far  more  precise,  that  with  the  present  participle  to  the 
idea  of  continuance  that  of  incompleteness  or  of  contempora¬ 
neousness  (with  other  predicates)  must  necessarily  be  added, 
and  with  the  aorist  participle,  that  of  completed  (real  or 
imaginary)  past  has  sovereign  control,  whether  tlie  action  be 
momentary  or  fill  the  duration  of  an  entire  period.”  ^  This 
excellent  grammar  strangely  contains  nothing  more  definite 
than  this  general  remark  upon  so  important  a  question.  This 
may  be  because  the  New  Testament  usage  is  precisely  the 
same  as  the  classic. 

Webster :  “  When  a  participle  and  a  verb  are  combined 
together,  both  in  the  past  tense,  we  can  only  determine  by 
the  sense  whether  the  action  described  by  the  participle  is 
antecedent  to  that  of  the  verb  or  is  coincident  with  it.  In 
the  following  it  seems  to  be  coincident :  Rom.  vii.  8 ;  Mark 
XV.  37  ;  Acts  vii.  36.”  ®  But  a  little  reflection  will  convince 

1  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  Greek  (Moulton’s  Trans.),  p.  430. 

*  Grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek  (Thayer’s  Trans.),  p.  201. 

^  Syntax  and  Synonyms  of  the  Greek  Testament  (London,  1864),  p.  113. 
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the  reader  that  each  of  these  is  a  plain  case  under  Rule  2. 
Rom.  vii.  8,  but  siu,  finding  (Xa/SoCo-a)  occasion,  wrought 
(^KareipydcraTo')  in  me  tlirongh  the  commandment  all  manner 
of  coveting.”  It  was  certainly  after  finding  the  occasion, 
and  not  ivhih  finding  it,  that  sin  wronglit.  Mark  xv.  37, 
“  And  Jesus  uttered  (ac^eA)  a  loud  voice,  and  gave  up 
(e^eTTi/eucre)  the  ghost.”  The  cry  was  uttered  first.  Acts 
vii.  36,  “  This  man  led  them  forth  (J^i^yayev)^  having  wrought 
(TToirjaaf)  wonders  and  signs  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  Red  Sea, 
and  in  the  wilderness  forty  years.”  It  was  after  working  the 
wonders  in  Egypt  that  Moses  led  Israel  fortli ;  this  fixes  the 
tense  of  the  other  phrases  are  loosely  added.  As 

cases  in  which  the  action  denoted  by  the  participle  is  antece¬ 
dent  to  the  action  described  by  the  verb,  Webster  cites  Mark 
XV.  43,  Luke  xi.  8,  Acts  v.  30,  x.  39,  v.  5,  xvi.  34, 37,  xv.  22, 
Gal.  iv.  15.  Some  of  these  look  far  more  like  cases  of  coin¬ 
cident  action  than  those  which  he  cites  as  such;  but, with  the 
exception  of  Acts  v.  30  and  x.  39,  which  belong  under  Rule 
3,  are  rightly  adduced.  The  first — Mark  xv.  43,  “  he  boldly 
went  in  (ro\fjL^a-a<{  elcrjkdey^  —  is  a  case  of  adverbial  use  of 
the  participle,  and  the  aorist  is  chosen  because  one  must 
“  screw  up  his  courage  ”  before  action.  Webster  thus  fails 
to  support  his  statement  that  the  time  of  an  aorist  participle 
may  coincide  with  that  of  the  leading  verb  by  examples,  and 
wholly  overlooks  the  usage  upon  which  we  base  Rule  3. 

S.  G.  Green  ^  says  only,  that  as  a  temporal  adjunct  the 
present  participle  denotes  a  contemporaneous,  and  the  aorist 
a  preceding,  fact. 

Jelf :  “  The  aorist  participle  is  used  in  its  past  force  when 
it  is  wished  to  represent  the  action  of  the  participle  as  ante¬ 
cedent  to  that  of  the  principal  verb ;  but  it  is  also  used  in  its 
primary  sense  to  express  the  simple  verbal  notion  almost 
in  a  present  sense ;  as,  Plat.,  Phaedo  60.  C.  ev  y  eVoti^o-a? 
dvafjbv^aa^  /te,  i/oii  did  well  in  reminding  me  ;  and  the  aorist 
and  present  are  used  in  the  same  sentence ;  Time.  V.  22,  Trpo? 
*A6Tjvcuov<i  ^VfifjLa‘)(iav  iiroiovvro  vofii^ovT€<i  (Jthinking  this  ai 
^  Handbook  to  the  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Testament,  p.  363 
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the  time^  and  acting  upon  ity,  and  shortly  after  popiaapre*:  ex¬ 
pressing  tlieir  abstract  opinion  without  reference  to  that  or 
any  other  time.”  ^  The  sentence  from  the  Phaedo  is  a  fine 
example  under  our  Rule  3.  Of  the  other  example  cited,  Dr. 
Arnold  says :  “  Few  sentences  in  Thucydides  exhibit  a  more 
extraordinary  specimen  of  anacoluthon  than  this.”  It  is  not 
really  a  case  of  an  aorist  and  present  participle  in  the  same 
sentence  ;  the  author,  having  begun  his  sentence  with  the 
purpose  of  affirming  the  contemporary  thought  of  the  actors, 
broke  oiT,  and  began  again  with  their  previous  thought. 

Sophocles :  “  The  aorist  of  the  indicative  and  participle 
express  finished  past  action  without  reference  to  the  time  re¬ 
quired  for  its  completion;  it  simply  narrates  what  happened.” 

Madvig  :  “  Sometimes  after  a  verb  in  the  aorist  or  histori¬ 
cal  present  an  aorist  participle  stands  as  apposition  to  the 
subject,  not  to  denote  an  earlier,  but  a  contemporary  (single 
and  momentary)  action  {in  that^  by  — ,  and')  so  that  the  past 
is  specially  denoted  in  the  action  of  the  participle,  just  as  it 
would  be  in  a  verbum  Jinilum  with  and,  etc.  Phaedo  GO.  C. 
ev  iiroiTjaa^t  avapvi^aa^  /^e.”  ^  This  comes  near  to  our  state¬ 
ment  of  Rule  3.  But  Madvig  fails  to  observe  tliut  the  so- 
called  contemporary  acts  are  not  two,  but  the  same.  The  use 
of  the  terms  “  single  ”  and  “  momentary  ”  has  been  abandoned 
by  the  best  grammarians.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  con¬ 
demned. 

Koch  :  “  The  idea  of  previousness  [des  Vorher]  lies  not 
in  the  aorist  participle,  but  arises  because  the  action  in  being 
thought  of  as  a  point,  not  as  continuing,  becomes  immedi¬ 
ately  past  to  the  principal  action.  There  are  also  abundant 
examples  where  the  idea  of  previousness  is  so  imperceptible 
that  the  actions  almost  coincide.  Such  are  the  cases  in 
which  the  subordinate  action  stands  not  in  a  temporal, 
but  a  causal  relation  to  the  leading  action,  and  where  conse¬ 
quently  the  aorist  participle  is  to  be  resolved  by  by  [dadurch 
dassy  An.  iv.  8,  25,  iralha  Kareicrave  ^vijXr)  irard^a^  (by  a 

1  Greek  Grammar  (Oxford.  ISfil),  4  405,  5. 

Greek  Grammar  (Revised  ed.  1872),  p.  264. 

^  Greek  Syntax  (Arnold’s  2d  ed.  London,  1873),  §  183.  Rem.  2. 
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dagger  thrust).”  ^  Koch  is  misled  by  the  exploded  notion  that 
the  aorist  “  represents  a  momentary  action.”  The  example 
which  he  gives  is  a  good  one  of  Rule  3.  Koch  also  says : 
‘‘  The  aorist  participle  can  (like  the  Latin  participle  perfect  of 
deponents)  liave  also  an  ingressive  meaning,  so  that  only  the 
beginning  \Eintrittspunki\  of  the  subordinate  action  falls  be¬ 
fore  the  leading  action  while  in  continuance  they  are  contem¬ 
porary  ;  Cyr.  1.  6.  27,  Kvpo<i  iTrtr^eKdaa<i  ehrev  (lie  laughed,  and 
said  while  laughing).”  This  is  an  arbitrary  assertion.  Xeno¬ 
phon  says  that  Cyrus  laughed  and  said.  He  does  not  say  that 
he  began  laughing,  and  continued  to  laugh  while  speaking. 

Hadley  has  a  notion  like  this  of  Koch’s.  Properly  the 
aorist  participle  represents  the  action  only  as  introduced 
(brought  to  pass)  before  that  of  the  principal  verb  ;  in  its 
.  continuance  the  former  may  coincide  with  the  latter  ;  Horn. 
SeiVa?  8’  e/c  dpovov  oXto  koX  and  (having  become  afraid) 
in  fear  he  sprang"  from  his  throne  and  cried.  Thus  the  aorist 
participle  when  joined  to  a  principal  verb  in  the  aorist  may 
denote  the  means  or  manner ®  The  cases  referred  to  in  the 
last  sentence  fall  under  our  Rule  3.  That  the  aorist  participle 
represents  the  action  merely  as  first  introduced  is  an  arbitrary 
assertion  which  cannot  be  proved.  We  learn  nothing  from  the 
tense  of  Beiaa<i  as  to  the  continuance  of  the  action.  So  far  as 
the  affirmation  soes,  the  fear  may  have  been  seen  to  be  base¬ 
less  the  next  moment,  and  may  have  instantaneously  ceased. 
The  act  of  fear  took  place  and  prompted  the  spring,  that  is  all 
that  Homer  says.  But  we  would  not  in  every  instance  claim 
for  Homer  the  same  discrimination  in  the  use  of  tenses  that 
we  find  in  the  Attic  and  the  New  Testament  writers. 

Goodwin  :  “  The  tenses  of  the  participle  generally  ex¬ 
press  the  same  time  as  those  of  the  indicative ;  hut  they 
are  present,  past,  or  future  relatively  to  the  time  of  the  verb 
with  which  they  are  connected.”  “The  aorist  participle 
in  certain  constructions  does  not  denote  time  past  with 
reference  to  the  leading  verb,  but  expresses  a  simple  occur¬ 
rence  without  regard  to  time  (like  the  aorist  infinitive  in 

1  Griechische  Schul^rammatik  (Leipzig,  1881),  §  101.  Anm.  1. 

*  Ibid.,  §  101.  Anm.  2.  *  Greek  Grammar,  §  717  a. 
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§  202).  This  is  so  in  the  following  examples :  ert/yev  ikdayv, 
he  happened  to  come ;  eXaO^v  i\6(ov,  he  came  secrcthj  ;  e(f>6r} 
iXOcov,  he  came  first  (see  §  279,  4)  ;  TrepuBeiv  rrjuyrjv  TfiT)6el- 
aav,  to  allow  the  land  to  be  ravaged  (to  see  it  ravaged^  (see 
§  279,  3).  So  sometimes  when  the  participle  denotes  that 
in  which  the  action  of  the  verb  consists  (§  277)  ;  as  ev 
7’  irroiTjaas  avapv^aa^  fie^  you  did  well  in  reminding  we.”  ^ 
It  will  he  seen  that  the  last  remark  is  an  inadequate  statement 
of  Rule  3.  Tlie  other  cases  in  which  the  participle  is  used 
like  an  infinitive  are  admirably  treated  under  the  sections 
referred  to.  Professor  Goodwin  in  the  last  edition  of  his 
grammar  wholly  avoids  tlie  confusing  words  “  single  ”  and 
“  momentary  ”  in  discussing  the  aorist,  and  in  other  ways 
improves  upon  the  definitions  of  his  “  Moods  and  Tenses.” 
But  he  does  not  clearly  state  and  insist  upon  the  fact  that 
the  aorist  participle  is  used  with  the  timelessness  of  the  in¬ 
finitive  only  with  a  few  well  ascertained  verbs  of  peculiar 
meaning,  and  that  in  the  mass  of  cases  it  is  not  grammati¬ 
cally  admissible  to  assume  that  the  aorist  participle  is  used 
in  its  “  primary  timeless  sense.”  The  number  and  variety 
of  cases  in  which  the  aorist  participle  asserts  the  same  action 
as  the  leading  verb  also  escapes  him. 

K.  W.  Kruger  :  “  Joined  to  an  aorist  the  aorist  participle 
at  times  indicates  an  act  so  far  contemporary  as  it  expresses 
the  outward  form  of  the  action  of  the  leading  verb  [wodurch^ 
worineben  die  Handlung  des  Aorists  sich  ^  This 

is  well  said,  but  entirely  too  narrow  to  cover  all  instances, 
e.g.  diroKpideU  etTre.  The  relation  of  the  participle  to  the 
leading  verb  may  be  just  the  converse  of  that  stated  by 
Kriigcr  ;  e.g.  Demos.  Phil.  P,  §  62,  iavrov,  epym 

papTvpyaa^  on  koX  BiKat(o<i  Kal  KadapS)^  xnrep  Ttav  ’iroXiriav 
dv6ei(TT}jK€i  ^tXtTTTTO),  “  hc  slcw  himself,  showing  in  deed,”  etc. 

But  we  will  not  continue  these  citations  from  the  gramma¬ 
rians.  Enough  have  been  given  to  show  a  good  deal  of  con¬ 
fusion  and  inadequacy  of  statement.  We  cannot  help  lieliev- 
ing  that  our  three  rules  furnish  a  true  key  to  Greek  usage. 

*  Greek  Grammar  (Revised  cd.  1880),  p.  252. 

Griechisi^he  Sprachlehre  fiir  Schulen  (Leipzig,  1875),  ^  53.  6.  An.  8. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  VOCABULARY  OF  THE  « TEACHING  OF  THE 
TWELVE  APOSTLES.” 

BT  PROF.  LEMUEL  8.  POTWIN,  ADELBERT  COLLEGE,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

1.  Its  Vocabulary  compared  with  that  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament.^ 

The  agreement  between  the  New  Testament  and  tlie  Teaching 
in  the  use  of  words  is  in  general  so  obvious  and  so  much  a  matter 
of  course  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  notice  the  points  of  disagree¬ 
ment.  Are  there  any  words  in  the  Teaching  not  found  in  the  New 
Testament?  Also,  are  there  words  in  the  former  v/ith  a  meaning 
different  from  that  which  they  hear  in  the  latter  ?  The  following 
notes  are  in  answer  to  the  first  of  these  questions.  The  second 
question  seems  to  allow  an  almost  unqualified  negative.  The  word 
<f>0opd,  which  has  in  the  New  Testament  its  classical  meaning  of  cor¬ 
ruption,  destruction  (e.g.  diro  t^s  SovXeias  (f>dopd<i,  Rom.  viii.  21),  in 
the  Teaching  (chap,  ii.),  means  abortion,  as  in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas. 
Also  (Tvvoxq  (chap,  i.),  is  to  be  taken  more  literally  than  in  the  New 
Testament. 

In  the  following  list  I  have  intended  to  include  all  the  words  in 
the  Teaching  that  are  not  found  in  the  New  Testament,  however 
unimportant  they  may  seem,  or  however  close  the  connection  or 
resemblance.  The  numbers  following  each  word  give  the  chapter 
and  the  line  in  Scribner’s  edition.  In  the  remarks  in  regard  to 
usage  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions,  or  the  Epitome,  if  the  word  is  used  elsewhere. 

d^dvaro?,  iv.  94.  Classical,  and  in  Septuagint.  The  New  Testa¬ 
ment  adjective  is  d(f)6apTo^  (1  Tim.  i.  17),  which  is  perhaps  not 
used  earlier  than  Aristotle.  It  also  has  both  the  substantives 
d^Oapaia  (post-classical  and  in  Septuagint)  and  dOavaaia,  which  is 
classical. 

1  [On  account  of  a  resemblance  between  some  passages  in  the  first  part  of  this 
Article  and  jxirtions  of  an  excellent  paper  upon  the  same  subject  in  the  Journal 
of  Christian  Philosophy,  by  Dr.  Isaae  H.  Hall,  it  is  due  to  the  author  to  say 
that  this  M'as  intended  for  the  July  number  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  and  all 
except  the  last  two  pages  stands  as  it  was  then  written.— ^Eds.]. 
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al(T)(poX6yo^,  iii.  5G.  Post-classical.  The  New  Testament  has 
aurxpoXoyia  (classical)  in  Col.  iii.  8,  and  aur^porr}^  (classical),  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  same  thing,  in  Eph.  v.  4. 

afitfuftoXla.  xiv.  270.  Classical.  In  Herodotus  5.  74  it  means  an 
attack  from  both  sides  —  Peloponnesians  on  one  side  and  Boeotians 
and  Chalcidians  on  the  other.  In  Aristotle’s  Poetic  (25.  13)  it 
means  a  verbal  ambiguity,  used  together  with  the  adjective  d/i<^i)3oXos. 
In  Plutarch  it  means  doubtfulness.  The  meaning  in  the  Teaching 
would  come  from  the  later  usage,  and  the  word  might  be  rendered 
“a  misunderstanding”  —  a  delicate  euphemism  for  ^is  or 
See  Col.  iii.  13,  idv  tk  irpds  nva  €)(j^  In  Matt.  v.  23,  24  — 

the  parent  passage  —  the  expression  is  6  dScAc^ds  <rov  ri  Kara  trov. 

dvraTToSoTiys,  iv.  91.  Found  elsewhere  only  in  the  Epistle  of  Bar¬ 
nabas  (ch.  19),  and  Epitome  (Bryennios  Proleg.,  p.  77).  The  New 
Testament  has  dvraTroSo/ao,  dvraTroSooris,  and  dvroiroSiSto/ai. 

avOdSfia,  V.  117.  Classical.  The  New  Testament  has  avOdSvy; 
(classical)  in  Tit.  i.  7 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  10. 

yoyyvo-ov,  iii.  66.  Post-classical.  The  New  Testament  has  yoy- 
yvcTT-q'i  in  Jude  16;  also  yoyyd^o)  and  yoyyiKrfwis,  all  post-classical. 

^uL<f>opd,  i.  2.  Classical  and  in  Septuagint.  The  New  Testament 
has  the  adjective  Bid<fiopo<i  (classical),  but  the  substantive  is  either 
BuuTToXrj  (post-classical),  or  Siaipeat^  (classical).  See  Rom.  iii.  22 ; 
1  Cor.  xii.  4,  5,  6,  et  al. 

SiyXoiO-o-to,  ii.  42.  Found  elsewhere  only  in  Epistle  of  Barnabas 
(ch.  19)  and  Epitome  (Bryennios  Proleg.  p.  74). 

SiyX(i)(ro-o9,  ii.  42.  Classical  and  in  Septuagint.  In  Thucydides 
it  means  speaking  two  languages  (4.  109;  8.  85).  In  the  Septua¬ 
gint  it  means  deceitful.  The  New  Testament  has  StXoyos  (post- 
classical),  1  Tim  iii.  8. 

3iyvu»/i(jv,  ii.  41.  Found  elsewhere  only  in  the  Epistle  of  Barna¬ 
bas.  chap.  19.  The  Epitome  (Bryennios,  Proleg.,  p.  74)  has  8tyvo/xo?, 
as  also  some  texts  of  Barnabas.  The  New  Testament  has  8ti/a;;(os 
(post-classical),  James  i.  8;  iv.  8. 

SiTrXoKapSta,  v.  116.  Found  only  here  and  in  the  Epistle  of  Bar¬ 
nabas,  chap.  19. 

Sn/^u;(€(o,  iv.  86.  Post-classical.  The  New  Testament  has  Si\Jrvx°^‘ 
See  6iyv(apo)v  alx)ve. 

cKTreram?,  xvi.  313.  The  origin  of  the  word  is  doubtful,  also 
whether  it  occurs  elsewhere  or  not.  If  it  is  from  iKtrtTdvwpi  it  means 
“expansion,”  and  is  found,  according  to  the  older  texts,  in  Plutarch’s 
VoL.  XLI.  No.  164.  101 
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De  Sera  Numinis  Vindicta,  chap.  23.  The  disembodied  souls  expressed 
joy  atid  pleasure  “  by  expansion  and  diffusion,”  cKTrcToo-ci  Sc  Kai  Sta- 
XV(Tti,  The  Didot  edition  (1868),  however,  reads  cttcktoo-ci.  If  the 
word  comes  from  fKir^rafiai,  which  is  a  later  as  well  as  poetic  form 
of  iKireTOfiax,  then  it  means  “  flying  away.”  The  only  use  of  it  cited 
by  Sophocles  is  dated  about  950  a.d.  Bryennios,  followed  by  Canon 
Farrar  (Cont.  Rev.  May  1884),  adopts  the  latter  meaning,  and  identi¬ 
fies  it  with  the  aptrayr)  of  1  Thess.  iv.  17.^  Farrar  translates,  First 
the  sign  of  the  flying  forth  (of  the  saints)  in  heaven,  then  the  sign 
of  the  voice  of  the  trumpet,  and  the  third,  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead.”  But  it  requires  altogether  too  much  ingenuity  to  make  this 
“  flying  forth  ”  to  come  first.  Why  not  refer  it  to  the  flying  forth 
of  the  angels  sent  out  to  gather  the  elect?  This  view  would  make 
the  above  harmonize  with  ]\Iatt.  xxiv.  31 :  “  And  he  shall  send  forth 
his  angels  [cf.  Rev.  xiv.  6,  ayyfXov  Trcrd/xcvov  iv  /accroupav^/aanj  with 
a  great  sound  of  a  trumpet,  and  they  shall  gather  together  his  elect 
from  the  four  winds,  from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other.”  Per¬ 
haps  the  cKircrams  refers  to  some  unexjdained  “  sign  of  the  Son  of 
Man  in  heaven  ”  mentioned  in  the  previous  verse  in  Matthew.  This 
the  paraphrase  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  favors  (chap.  32).  If 
so,  the  meaning  of  “  expansion  ”  would  seem  more  probable.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Alford,  on  Matt.  xxiv.  30,  the  Fathers  generally  supposed 
the  “  sign  ”  to  be  a  cross  in  the  sky.  In  any  case,  the  word  can 
hardly  mean  an  “  opening  ”  in  heaven.  In  the  Septuagint  c/cTrcrdfu 
means  to  spread  out,  having  for  its  object  a  cloud  in  Job  xxvi.  9, 
and  the  hands  in  2  Esdras  ix.  5.  Canon  Farrar  says:  “  Some  sup¬ 
pose  it  to  mean  the  sign  of  Christ  with  arms  outstretched  as  on  the 
cross  ”  ;  but  he  cites  no  evidence  that  the  early  Christians  looked 
for  such  a  sign.  If  any  justification  could  l)e  found  for  tampering  with 
the  manuscript,  one  would  like  to  read  i7n<f>axT€m  for  cKffcTao-eo)?. 

ivSeoi,  iv.  92  ;  v.  128.  Classical  and  in  Septuagint.  The  New 
Testament  has  cvSe^s,  Acts  iv.  34. 

<7raoi8d9,  iii.  59.  In  Septuagint  and  classical  in  the  form  €7ra>8d?. 
The  New  Testament  seems  not  to  contain  the  idea  of  enchantment, 
i.e.  using  the  magic  spell.  We  find  fiaytvto,  Acts  viii.  9 ;  /aayux, 

^  I  take  this  from  Bryennios’  note  on  p.  55  of  his  edition.  The  copy  received 
by  Dr.  Ezra  Abbot  contains  ms.  corrections  of  this  note  which  entirely,  and 
most  happily,  change  its  meaning  making,  iKiriratrii  refer  to  the  appearing  of 
the  Lord.  The  corrections  are  supposed  to  be  by  Bryennios  himself.  They 

erase  ^ . iKTiraats  (line  4),  and  iOtv  (line  9),  and  add  an  illustrative 

quotation  from  2  Thess  i.  7. 
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viii.  11 ;  fuiyos,  xiii.  6,  8.  The  Septuagint  applies  the  word  ivaot&6^ 
to  the  “  magicians  ”  of  Pharaoh  and  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

ipiariKo^,  iii.  53.  Classical.  The  New  Testament  has  cpis  and 
ipiCto,  both  classical. 

^jjXoTwrto,  V.  1 18.  Classical  and  in  Septuagint,  in  Num.  v.,  of 
the  law  of  jealousy.  The  New  Testament  has  ^r}ko<i  and  derivatives 
(classical),  but  no  compounds ;  also  (classical),  Acts  xiii.  45 ; 

Matt,  xxvii.  18,  et  al. 

Otpfto^i,  vii.  1 44.  Class,  and  Sept.  The  New  Testament  has  Oipfiri 
(Acts  xxviii.  3)  and  ^<pfuuV(i>,  but  for  the  adjective,  ^coro?  (post-clas¬ 
sical),  yeri;ic?Ms,  used  only  figuratively.  Rev.  iii.  15,  16. 

Bpacro^y  iii.  73.  Classical  and  in  Septuagint.  The  New  Testa¬ 
ment  has  6dp<To<i  once  (Acts  xxviii.  15),  used,  as  generally  in  the 
classics,  in  a  good  sense. 

^pao-vTT;^,  V.  118.  Classical.  The  Septuagint  has  ^pa<rvs,  ^paoiivo), 
and  OpaavKapZio^. 

dv/aiKo;,  iii.  53.  In  Arist.,  and  the  adverb  in  Polyb.  18. 37  (20),  12. 

Ihpoin,  i.  32.  Classical.  The  New  Test,  has  the  noun,  Luke  xxii.  44. 

KaKo-qOfl^y  ii.  45.  Classical.  The  New  Testament  has  KaKorfOtva. 
once,  Rom.  i.  29. 

KocrfioTrXdvo<i,  xvi.  304.  Found  only  here  and  in  Apostolical 
Constitutions,  tot«  <^a»'iJcreTai  6  icoa/aorXdvos,  and  Karajcpivai  rov  ko<t- 
fioTrXdvov  SidfioXov,  Bk.  7,  chap.  32.  See  Bryennios,  Proleg.  p.  50. 
Compare  2  John  7,  ttoXXoI  irXdvoi  i^XBov  <ts  rov  koo-/*ov. 

KvpiaKT^,  xiv.  267.  Later  than  New  Testament  as  substantive. 
The  New  Testament  has  the  adjective  (post-classical)  once  of  the 
Lord’s  supper  (1  Cor.  xi.  20),  and  once  of  the  Lord’s  day.  Rev.  i.  10. 

p.aBr}p.ariK6<i,  iii.  60.  Classical  as  adjective.  Polybius  has  the 
substantive,  meaning  mathematician,  in  9.  19,  9.  In  Sextus  Em¬ 
piricus  (a.d.  205)  it  means  astrologer  (Sophocles,  Lex.  s.v.).  Tacitus 
and  Juvenal  (died  a.d.  120)  call  astrologers  mathematici.  Ter- 
tullian  (died  a.d.  220)  classes  together  “  lenones,  penluctores, 
aquarioli,  sicarii,  venenarii,  magi,  haruspices,  harioli,  mathematici,” 
Apol.  43.  For  astrologers  the  Septuagint,  in  Isa.  xlvii.  13,  has 
aorpoXoyoi  toC  ovpavov.  In  Daniel  the  king  calls  rov?  cn‘aotSoi;9 
KtLi  Tous  p.dyous  »cat  rows  <^app.aK0V9  Koi  tovs  ^aXSaCovs  (ii.  2),  but  the 
word  ftaBtipLariKo^  is  not  found.  May  not  the  word,  in  the  sense  of 
astrologer,  have  been  re-borrowed  from  the  Latin  ? 

fiuro^j  xvi.  301.  Classical  and  in  Septuagint  The  New  Testa¬ 
ment  has  fiurdu},  but  for  the  noun  uses  txBpa,  not  a  orecise  equiva¬ 
lent,  but  the  opposite  of  ^tXio,  James  iv. 
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fivr)a-iK<iK€o),  ii.  41.  Classical  and  in  Septua^nt,  wliich  has  also 
fivrja-iKaKo^,  Prov.  xii.  28. 

ouavoa-KOTTos,  iii.  58.  Classical.  The  Septuagint  has  ouavl^o/iat 
and  omvta-fios  of  Joseph’s  divining  cup,  Gen.  xliv.  5.  Also  reparo- 
o-KOTTOi,  Deut.  xviii.  11.  Neither  the  word  nor  the  idea  appears  in 
the  New  Testament. 

iratBo<f>6op€<fi,  ii.  36.  In  Epistle  of  Barnabas  and  later.  Compare 
Juvenal  x.  304: 

“  Non  licet  esse  viro,  nam  prodiga  comiptoris 
Improbitas  ipsos  audet  temptare  parentes.” 

TravOafidprrjTOi,  v.  130.  Not  in  Stephanus,  Liddell  and  Scott,  or 
Sophocles.  Appears  to  be  found  only  here  and  in  the  corresponding 
passages  in  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (chap.  20)  and  Apostolical  Consti¬ 
tutions  (7,  18). 

irapoSiov,  xii.  245.  Post-classical.  Not  in  the  Septuagint,  which, 
however,  has  wapoSo^  with  the  meaning  of  traveller,  2  Kings  xii.  4 
—  this  from  the  influence  of  the  Hebrew. 

irtpucaBalpoi,  iii.  60.  Classical,  and  in  Septuagint,  of  Moloch- 
worship,  Deut.  xviii.  10. 

TToOto),  iv.  83.  Classical  and  in  Septuagint.  The  New  Testament 
has  cTrtTro^cu)  (classical).  But  is  not  •7ro0»)o’€ts  in  the  Teaching  an 
error  of  text  for  Trot^trcis  ?  The  corresponding  passage  in  Epistle 
of  Barnabas  is  ov  7roi7^(r«9  trxia-pxi  (chap.  19),  and  in  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions  is  ou  iroirja-eK  a\i(TpxLTa  trpcx:  tou5  dyiow. 

TTovcu),  V.  125.  Classical  and  in  Septuagint.  The  New  Testa¬ 
ment  uses  KOTTtdo}  (classical)  ;  also  KaraTrovcu)  (post-classical),  but  not 
with  the  meaning  of  labor;  also  ttovo?  (classical). 

7rovr/p6<f>p(t)v,  iii.  67.  Found  elsewhere  only  in  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions,  cbo  avOaSr/^,  irovrip6<f>p(ov  (7.  7),  and  in  the 
Epitome  (Bryennios,  Proleg.  p.  76). 

wpovT/o-Toxi),  vii.  147.  Classical.  In  Herodotus,  of  the  sacrificial 
ceremonies  of  the  Egyptians,  2,  40. 

7rpo<re^o/4oXoy€(D,  xiv.  268.  I  find  no  examples  of  this  compound 
referred  to  in  the  lexicons.  The  New  Testament  and  Septuagint 
have  opLoXoyeu)  (classical),  and  c^ofioXoyeo)  (post-classical),  which  also 
is  used  in  the  Teaching  iv.  108. 

(TiTia,  xiii.  261.  This  word  is  found  in  the  Apophthegmata  Patrum, 
which  Sophocles  dates  about  a.d.  500.  The  meaning  is  plain  from 
the  following,  to  which  he  refers :  ©eXoj  TrXT/pukrat  rbv  Xoyiapov  fiov 

fl€Ta  TOV  6€0V  KoX  Xa/}b)V  (TlTiaV  €K  TO  dprOKOTrClOV  CWOll/O'CV  dpTOVS, 
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192,  A.  *X'inj\9ov  ovv  tU  to  dproKOTreiov  votrjcrai  Svo  mrw  koi  evpov 
ixei  a^eXtjiov  diXovra  trovqcrax.  dproi)^,  koi  ovk  tT)(€  riva  SoSi/cu  avT<a 
196,  B.  For  the  *Ea»'  a-irCav  t^v  airapxrjv  of  the  Teaching,  we 
hnd  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (7,  29),  Traarav  airapy^  aprtav 
6(ppC)v,  “  hot  cakes.” 

(rvoTTow,  iv.  88.  Classical.  The  word  properly  means- to  draw 
together,  contract ;  but  as  in  Latin  contrahere,  as  well  as  retrahere^ 
is  the  opposite  of  porrigere,  so  here  ava-irdu}  is  the  opposite  of  etcrcivui. 
Again,  avcrvav  rds  xcipas  is  not  the  same  as  avavray  rows  ScucrvXov^, 
so  that  Canon  Farrar’s  “  clenches  them  tight  ”  must  be  called  an 
“  improvement.”  The  New  Testament  has  (rvoreXXw  (classical), 
which  is  sometimes  the  opposite  of  cktciW,  but  in  Acts  v.  6  describes 
the  preparation  of  the  body  of  Ananias  for  burial  —  Latin,  com- 
ponere.  ^vartXXa)  is  the  word  used  in  the  remarkable  parallel  pas¬ 
sage  cited  by  Bryennios  from  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach :  eoru  17 

Xdp  <rov  iKT€Tap.ivq  «ts  to  Xa^eiv  kol  iv  to  aTro&Sdmi  crw€araXp,fvr}f 
4,  31.  Also  in  the  corresponding  passage  in  the  Apostolical  Con¬ 
stitutions  (7,  11). 

Tcrpds,  viii.  153.  Classical  and  in  Septuagint.  The  New  Testa¬ 
ment  has  T€TpdBiov  (post-classical).  Acts  xii.  4,  meaning  a  company 
of  four. 

vipr]X6<f>daXp.o^,  iii.  56.  Found  elsewhere  only  in  the  Epitome 
(Bryennios,  Proleg.  p.  75).  Bryennios  points  out  that  where  the 
Teaching  has  /ii/Se  aurxpoXdyo^  prjSe  v^X6<f>BaXpo^  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions  has  ovk  larj  aur^^oXoyo^,  oiSi  pup6<f>6aXp.o<i.  The  Sep¬ 
tuagint  has  vi/n/XoKopSios,  Prov.  xvi.  5 ;  also  Kopic,  ov^  vij/diOr}  17 
Kopdtd  /aov,  ov3<  c/ACTCtupurdT/o-av  01  6<^BaXpjoL  fiov,  Ps.  cxxx.  (cxxxi.)  1. 
But  these  expressions  refer  to  haughtiness,  and  pi\j/6<f>BaXfjLo^  means 
leering,  a  meaning  which  the  context  seems  to  fasten  upon  vxfrriXo- 
<f^aXp.o<i  — «  yap  tovtu>v  dTrdvTwv  pnixdaL  yfwCtvrau  Perhaps  the 
exhortation  has  women  chiefly  in  mind,  and  condemns  the  opposite 
of  modest,  downcast  eyes.  Here  the  Septuagint  furnishes  an  exact 
parallel  in  the  use  of  the  noun  /oterccupttr/ad?.  See  Wisdom  of  Sirach, 
xxvi.  9,  Ilopvcia  yvvatKOv  iv  fi€T€(t)purp.oi^  6(f>BaXpwv,  koX  iv  rois  ^Xe<f>dr 
pots  auT^s  yv<D<r0iy<r€T<u.  Compare  xxiii.  4. 

tfioppLOKevta,  ii.  37.  Classical  and  in  Septuagint  The  New  Tes¬ 
tament  has  <f)appjaK€ia  and  <f>appMKd^. 

<f>Bop€v<;,  V.  1 27,  xvi.  300.  Post-classical.  The  New  Testiment 
has  <f>Bopd  and  ^detpto,  lioth  classical. 

XpitrTefivopo<iy  xii.  251.  I  And  no  example  cited  in  the  lexicons 
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that  is  earlier  than  a.d.  326.  Bryennios  cites  two  examples  from 
the  longer  Greek  Ignatian  epistles,  which  Bishop  Lightfoot  refers 
to  the  latter  half  oif  the  fourth  century.  See  Contemporary  Review, 
Feb.  1875.  The  passages  containing  these  examples  are  not  in  the 
shorter  epistles,  —  the  Vossian,  —  which  are  referred  by  the  same 
authority  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  The  word  might 
possibly  be  suggested  by  1  Tim.  vi.  5,  vo/ai^ovtcdv  iropuruov  civcu  t^v 

Remarks. 

1.  Number  and  classification.  The  whole  number  is  forty-five, 
of  which  two  are  found  twice,  —  iySko},  <f>0op€v<i,  —  all  the  rest  only 
once.  Nineteen  are  substantially  the  same  as  New  Testament 
words :  cu(r)^\6yo^,  dOdvaro^,  durairoSdTrf<;,  avOdSeia,  yoy/vao^,  Sta- 
<f>opdy  Sul/v)(€o},  cvScu),  ipurriKO^,  $epp,oi,  Opdxro's,  iSpou),  KaKoijOr}^,  KvptaKi^, 
fiiao^,  ■7rpo<re$ofioXoyk(ii,  rcrpds,  <fiappxiK€vui,  ^Boptv^.  As  to  their 
distribution  in  the  Teaching,  two  are  in  chap,  i.,  Sia^opa,  iSpoot; 
seven  in  chap,  ii.,  vax^ot^dopid},  <f>appaK€vu),  pvTjaiKaKeui,  Siyvwptav, 
SiyXuxro’o?,  SiyXoxro’itt,  KaKor)6rj<:;  eleven  in  chap,  iii.,  iptxrriKo^^  ^v/aucds, 
ai(r;(poXdyos,  vifn]\6(f>0a\pio^,  oluivocrKoiro^,  CTraotSd^,  paBiqpaTiKOi;,  vepiKa~ 
Oaipti),  ydyyucros,  ■7rovr}p6<j>pwiV,  Opdxros ;  six  in  chap.  iv..  Tro^eo),  8uf/v)(€Oi, 
aiMnrdut,  dvraTroSonj^,  evSccu,  dOdvaro^;  seven  in  chap,  v.,  SnrkoKap^UL, 
avf^dScta,  ^rjXoTvirui,  OpaarvTTi^y  Trovku),  <f>0op(v^y  ‘iravOapdprqro’i,  with  a 
repetition  of  erScto  ;  two  in  chap,  vii.,  Oippuj^y  Trpovrjcrrewa ;  one  in  chap, 
viii.,  Trrpds;  two  in  chap,  xii.,  irapdSio?,  ■)(puTTf.p.TTopo<; ;  one  in  chap, 
xiii.,  aiTia ;  three  in  chap,  xiv.,  KvpiaKT^,  ■jrpoa-e^op.oXoyku),  dfitfuftoXia; 
three  in  chap,  xvi.,  pLitrof;,  Koa-poTrXdvo^,  e/oreVao-ts,  with  a  repetition 
of  <f>6op€v<i.  Thirty-three  of  the  forty-five  occur  in  the  first  five 
chapters.  As  to  usage,  twenty-five  are  classical,  of  which  fifteen 
are  found  in  the  Septuagint,  dOdvaroq  (Sept.),  u/acflx/SoXia,  avddScia,  3ui- 
<f>opd  (Sept.),  SiyXoKTO’os  (Sept.),  cr3<(i>  (Sept.),  CTraoiSds  (cttojSo?)  (S.), 
ipurriKo^,  ^r}XoTV7ria  (Sept.),  6ipp6<i  (Sept.),  ^pdo-o?  (Sept.),  Bpacrvrri<i. 
iSpotjA,  KOKo^Ovp:,  paOrjpaTiKos  (as  adjective),  px(TO<i  (Sept.),  /anyo-iKaKkui 
(Sept.),  otu)Vocr>cdn-os,  TrtpiKa9aLp<a  (Sept,),  iroOkui  (Sept.),  ttovco)  (Sept.), 
Trpovrforevo),  avairdto,  rrrpd^  (Sept.),  ^xap/iaiccvu)  (Sept.).  Four  are  post- 
classical,  without  being  ecclesiastical  merely,  at(r;^poXdyos,  dvpxKo^yvapo- 
<f>6optvs.  Four  are  found  in  the  early  Christian  fathers,  ydyywro?, 
8i^ru\iu)f  KvpuucQ,  iraiBotbOopkio.  Two  are  not  found  earlier  than  the 
fourth  century,  o-tria,  xpttrrepTropos.  Eight  are  not  found  outside  of 
that  tetralogy  which  contains  so  many  identical  jiassages,  viz.  the 
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Teaching,  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  the  Apostolical  Constitutions, 
and  the  Epitome :  avrairoSorq^y  SiyAuxTcia,  and  8iyvwfto>v(-os)  being 
in  Barnabas  and  Epitome,  TravOafidprrjTos  in  Barnabas  and  Apostol¬ 
ical  Constitutions,  vov7fp6<fipwv  in  Apostolical  Constitutions  and 
Epitome,  8nr\oKap8ia  in  Barnabas,  Ko<Tp.o-n\dvo<i  in  Apostolical  Con¬ 
stitutions,  and  vilrri\6<l>0a\p.os  in  the  Epitome.  The  only  word  found 
nowhere  except  in  the  Teaching  is  wpo/Tc^o/ioXoyeo).  This  Ililgen- 
feld  changes  to  irpoe$.  One  word,  e/cjrcTao-i?,  is  doubtful. 

2.  To  make  the  best  use  of  this  list  of  words,  let  us  assume  that 
no  other  writing  stands,  as  the  source  of  its  vocabulary,  between  the 
Teaching  and  the  New  Testament,  whatever  may  have  been  the  in¬ 
terval  of  time.  Let  us,  for  the  moment,  forget  the  existence  of  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas,  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  and  the  Epitome. 
Assuming  that  the  connection  with  the  New  Testament  is  imme¬ 
diate,  and  not  at  second  hand,  we  can  see  that  the  vocabulary  of  the 
Teaching,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  words,  marks  it  as  a 
natural  and  early  successor,  if  not  a  companion  in  origin,  of  the 
New  Testament  writings.  First,  there  is  largely  the  same  word- 
list.  Secondly,  the  words  that  are  substantially,  but  not  exactly, 
identical  indicate  a  writer  whose  mind  is  fdled  with  New  Testament 
ideas,  but  is  not  anxious,  as  a  forger  might  well  be,  to  reproduce  the 
exact  New  Testament  forms.  Thirdly,  the  classical  words  were, 
the  most  of  them  certainly,  the  rest  probably,  still  in  current  use  in 
the  lirst  and  second  centuries  of  our  era.  Fourthly,  more  than  half 
of  these  classical  words  are  in  the  Septuagint,  which  must  have 
joined  with  the  New  Testament  writings  in  forming  the  early 
Christian  vocabulary.  Fifthly,  the  eight  ecclesiastical  words  given 
above  —  not  included  among  those  which  are  substantially  in  the 
New  Testament  —  are  compounds  which  might  easily  arise  without 
leaving  any  other  trace  in  the  scanty  remains  of  early  Christian 
writing.  This  leaves  three  words,  cKTreVao-is,  o-mo,  and  xpwrr.piropos. 
If  the  'list  is  from  fKTreTavwpu  then  it  is  found  in  Plutarch,  and  falls 
into  line  with  the  rest.  If  it  is  from  iKirtrapai,  then,  as  a  derivative 
in  the  common  formative  ending  -o-t?,  it  need  not  be  held  very  strictly 
to  contemporary  usage;  for  it  might  be  formed  at  any  time,  by  any 
writer,  as  readily  as  we  form  words  in  -iny.  It  is  not  so  easy  to 
explain  the  other  two  words  in  harmony  with  the  second-century 
origin  of  the  Teaching.  2mo  is  not  a  word  that  would  be  likely  to 
lie  coined  by  a  writer,  like  some  rhetorical  compounds  that  flash 
upon  the  mind  in  the  heat  of  composition.  It  has  the  appearance  of 
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a  genuine  late  word,  later,  even  than  the  Apostolical  Constitutions, 
which  has  aprovs  instead.  Xpiore/aTropos  might  be  the  coinage  of  a 
vigorous  writer;  but  the  connection  hardly  suggests  this.  These 
words  are  only  two  among  many ;  but  in  such  cases  majorities  do 
not  rule.  These  two  do  not  necessarily  prove  that  the  Teaching 
is  of  late  date,  hut  they  demand  an  explanation.  If  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Gospels  one  should  find  the  word  “biscuit,”  it  would  not 
prove  that  the  Gospels  were  as  late  as  the  French  wonl ;  the  French 
word  would  be  thrown  out  as  spurious.  So  these  words  may  be 
thrown  out  as  interpolations,  or  they  may  be  proved  to  have  existed 
as  early  as  the  second  century,  or  they  may  he  left  as  doubtful ;  but 
they  require  to  be  considered.  If  they  Ixjlong  to  a  later  addition,  then 
the  limits  of  the  addition  must  be  souglit  for.  As  to  ;(pioTc/i,7ropos, 
if  it  should  turn  out  to  be  an  interpolation,  it  would  not  be  the  only 
time  that  it  has  figured  in  that  capacity,  as  the  Ignatian  Epistles 
testify.  Leaving  all  this  undecided,  let  us  pass  to  the  second  part 
of  our  subject. 

II.  The  Vocabulary  ok  the  Teaching  compared  with  that 
OF  THE  Epistle  of  Barnabas. 

The  comparison  of  the  Teaching  with  the  New  Testament  in 
respect  to  vocabulary  will  yield  little  of  value,  if  we  are  shut  up  to 
the  opinion  that  the  Teaching  is  later  than  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas. 
Before  we  go  further,  then,  this  question  must  be  considered. 

The  E[»itome  and  Apostolical  Constitutions  need  not  be  taken 
into  account,  as  it  may  be  assumc<l  that  they  are  both  later  than  the 
Epistle.  I  will  confine  the  comparison  to  the  vocabulary  only. 
Difference  of  vocabulary,  where  the  course  of  thought  is  substan¬ 
tially  the  fame,  may  be  either  rhetorical  or  grammatical  and  lexical. 
In  the  cjise  before  us  both  these  kinds  of  difference  can  best  be  seen 
by  examining  the  two  writings  in  parallel  arrangement.  The  com 
parison  is  not  between  the  whole  of  both,  but  Ixjtween  the  eighteenth, 
nineteenth,  and  twentieth  chapters  of  Barnabas,  which  are  given 
entire,  and  portions  of  the  first  six  chapters  of  the  Teaching,  which 
are  detached  from  their  connection.  The  figures  preceding  the 
extracts  in  the  right  hand  column  denote  the  lines  in  Scribner’s 
edition.  The  text  of  Barnabas  is  taken  from  the  Prolegomena  of 
Brj'ennios’  edition  of  the  Teaching,  and  the  arrangement  deviates 
but  very  little  from  that  which  is  indicated  by  his  marginal  references 
and  suecial  type. 
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18.  M€Tay3u)/U,€I'  8e  Kttl  CTTl  €T€paV 

yvoXTiv  Kat  8tSa)(^v.  *08oi  8vo  tlai 

8l8a)(^ii  KOX  €$OV<TUL^,  rjTf.  ToO  ifxjiTO^ 
Kol  rj  ToC  (T KOTOVA'  8ia<f>opa  8k  iroWr} 
T(DV  8i5o  o8u)v.  E<^  ij?  p.kv  yap  turi 
T€Tay/xei/oi  Kficarayuiyol  ayycAoi  toC 
0<oD,  60  8k  uyyeXoL  tou  (raTava’ 

KOX  O  p.iv  60TI  KVpiOS  UTT  alu}VU)V  KCU 
CIS  rovs  aiaim?)  6  86  ap)((i}v  Kcupov 
ToS  vvv  r^5  avopLia^. 

19.  *H  OVV  0809  TOU  0b>rO9  €(TTIV 
avTt]'  edv  tis  OfXuiv  o8ov  o86i;6t»'  67ri 
TOV  0}pL<Tp.€VOV  TOTTOV  0’7r6t'oT/  TOl? 
ipyoK  avTov.  "Earw  ovv  rj  8o6€i(Ta 
rjjxiv  yywcTK  tov  TrepiTrarkiy  iv  a.urg 

TOULvrq'  'Ayam^fK  rov  crt  rronj- 
(ravTOj  <f>oftr]6-q(rrj  tov  tre  rrXdcravTa, 
8o$d<T€ii  TOV  (re  XvTpoxrdpevov  ix  0a- 
v<iTov.  ’'Eaij  drrXovg  tq  Kap8L^  xal 
TrXodo’tos  t<3  irvevp.aTi.  Ov  KoXXrj- 
dtjarj  fi€Ta  twv  rropevojievoiv  iv  o8w 
davdTov.  Mio'^<T6is  rrav  o  ovk  Iotiv 
ap6(7Tov  t(3  ©6a>,  p.urq(T€i^  rraxrav 
VTTOKpiaiv,  ov  p.r)  iyKaTaXiTrrj<i  ivro- 

Aa?  Kvpiov.  Oi\  v0o^6i9  aeavTov, 
fXTTj  86  Ta7r6tvo0po)v  Kara  irdvro,  ovk 
dp€L<:  67ri  (reavTov  86$av.  Ov  Xrjipri 
^ovXrjv  rrovrjpav  Kara  tov  rrXrjtriov 
(TOV.  Ou  8ai<T6is  rp  6pd- 

<ro9.  Ou  7ropv6ucr6is,  ov  pLoij^€V(rfi<;, 
ov  irai8()00opij(r6is.  Ov  jirj  (rov  6 
Aoyo9  Tou  ©60U  i$iXBr}  iv  dKaOapcriq. 

Tivwv.  Ov  Xrpprj  rrp6(r(jJirov  iXiyiai 

Ttvd  iirt  vaparmapATi.  "Ecrrj  irpai^s, 
VoL.  XLI.  No.  164. 


TEACHING. 

(3)  *0801  8uo  6Mri,  p.ia  rrj^  ^onj^ 
Kat  p.ia  TOV  Oavdrov,  8uul)opa  8k 

ttoXXt]  fiera^v  rdtv  8vo  68d>v. 


(5)  *H  p.kv  ovv  6809  T^9 
i(rTiv  avrtj' 

(9)  Tovtcuv  8e  Ttou  Adya)v  17 
8i8a\q  ioTiv  avrrj-  KiXoyeLTt  tou9 
Karapdujxivovi  vpxv  k.t.X. 

(5)  IIpaiToi',  ayarn](r€is  tov  06- 
ov  TOV  rroiYjcravTd  ere’  8evTepoVf 
TOV  rrXrjeriov  aov  <1)9  (reavrov  rrdv- 
Ttt  86  o(ra  idv  deX^qay]^  p.rj  yive(rd(U 
(Toi,  KOI  av  aXXto  jirj  z  oUt. 

(105)  M«r^(T6i9  irdirav  xnro- 
xpariv  Kod  rrdv  o  jj-rj  dpearrov  t<3 
Kvpiu).  Ou  jJLTj  iyKaToXirrrjs  ivTO- 
Xds  Kvpiou. 

(72)  Ou^  vxf/uHreK  creavTov. 

(46)  Ou  X-q\frrj  jiovXrjv  rrovrjpav 
Kara  tov  rrXrj(riov  (rov. 

(73)  Ou8€  8d)(reis  -rg  0u;^-g  (rov 
Opdxro^. 

(35)  Aevrepa  86  ivroXrj  rg9 
8i8a;^9  Ou  0ov6u<T6t9,  ou  fioi)(ev- 
(7619)  ou  rrat&o(f}6oprj(rei^,  ov  rrop- 
V6Vff6i9,  ou  KXeipeis,  ov  jiayev(TeKy 
ov  (f>apjiaKev(rei<;. 

(84)  Ou  XrjxpTj  rrp6(roirrov  iXey- 
$(u  irrl  rraparrT<ji)p.a(Tiv. 

(69)  86  rrpai<;,  irrel  01  irpa- 

102 
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€07)  rjorv)(UKf  tcrg  Tpifuav  tovs  Xoyovs 


ovc  ^Kowra^,  Ou  fivq(riK€LKi^ti%  ru 

dSeX0w  <Tov.  Ou  pr}  8«/^up(j/(n;s,  iro- 

Ttpov  Icrrai  ^  ou.  Ou  ptj  XdPr]<:  ivl 
paralia  to  ovopa  Kvpiou.  *Aya7r>y- 
crcts  Tov  TrXypruiv  <rou  vTrep  t^v 


aov.  Ou  <l>ov€V(T€K  reKVOv  iv  tftOopd, 
ov8e  TTttXiu  ytvvqdiv  aTroKTevcts.  Ou 
ap3?  vlou 

<rou  ^  OTTO  T'^?  Ovyarpo^  aov,  dAA 
dffd  vfOTTjTo^  SiSd^eii  ffyofiov  Ku- 

piov.  Ou  /i^  iiridvplLv  rd 

TOV  T-Xriaiov  aov,  ou  /m^  y^*T7 

ttAcoucktt/?,  ouSc  KoXXrjBrjorf  Ik  xf/v- 
^5  cou  /MCToi  v^rjXuiV,  uXXd  ftcrd 
Taireivoju  koi  SiKaioiv  avaaTpa<f>'q(rrj. 
Td  avp/Saivovrd  aoi  ivepyrjpaTa  <1)5 
dya^tt  irpoahi^,  €l8o)<i  on  dvev  0€ou 

ouScu  yiVerat.  Ouk  iarj  Siyvo'tpwv 
ovSe  8iyXtoaaos‘  Trayis  ydp  davdTOV 
coTiv  ^  SiyXuo’O’to.  ^Y-TTOTayrjarj  icv- 
piois  d)s  TUTTO)  0COU  cu  aiox^vQ  Kai 

<fi6^(0‘  ou  tTriTO^?  8ouXu>  (TOU  t) 
vcu^iaKT}  aov  iv  TriKpta  toi?  ctti 
Tou  auTou  0€du  iXirt^ovai,  pi^oTC  ou 

<f}oPr]0(i)ai  TOV  iir  dp<f>OT€poL^  ©cdu* 


TEACHING. 

€15  KXrjpovop'qaovai  ttjv  yrjv.  Vivov 
paKp66vpo<i  Kol  iX€i^pu)V  KoX  aKa- 
Kos  KOX  rjavx.0^  kox  dyado^  kuI 
TpiptiiV  Tous  Adyous  8id  ■TravTos, 
OU5  ^Kovaa^. 

(40)  Ou  KaKoXoyi^aeiSj  ou  pvrj- 
atKaKija€K. 

(85)  Ou  8i\lrv)(Tqa€is,  rrorepov 
taTai  if  ou. 

(40)  Ouk  iTriopKrfa€K,  ou  xj/cv- 
8opapTvp-qa€i<i. 

(47)  Ou  piarfatL^i  TrdvTU  dv- 
Opojirov,  dXXd  ous  ptv  iXiy^tts, 
TTcpi  Se  d»v  irpoatv^,  ous  Sc  dya- 
•Tnjo-cis  vTTtp  TTfv  *lrv\tfv  aov, 

(37)  Ou  <f>OV€Va(LS  Tf  KVOV  iv 
<f>6opa  ovSe  yevvTfdiv  dn-oKTCvcis. 

(95)  Ouk  dpeis  rrfv  xeipd  aov 
dird  TOV  viou  trou  ^  d-Tro  r^s  Bxrya- 
Tpds  aov,  dAAtt  dvd  i/cott^tos  8i- 

Sd^ClS  TOU  <f>6l3oV  TOV  0€OU. 

(39)  Ouk  iTn6vprja€i<:  to,  tov 
TrXrfaiov. 

(44)  Ouk  toy  TrAcovcKTT/s  ouSe 
dpira^. 

(73)  Ou  KoXXrfOrjaeTat  rf  xpvxq 
aov  perd  vxl/rfXlvv,  dkXd  ptrd  8t- 
Kautxv  KOI  TaTTCivoiv  dvaaTpa(f>yarf. 
Td  avp^aivovrd  aoi  iv€pyypaTa 
to)S  dya^d  7rpoa8i$rf  ciS^s  on  drcp 
0COU  ov8iv  yiv€Tau 

(41)  Ouk  toy  Siyi'w/xojv  ouSc 
StyXtiKTO’os*  wayis  ydp  Zavarov  y 
SiyXoKTO’io.  Ouk  iaTOi  6  Xdyos  cou 
i/^euSiyS)  ou  Kcudsj  dXXd  /mc/mcotw- 
/xcVos  7rpd$€i. 

(98)  Ouk  CTTiTo^cts  SouXo)  trou 
TraihlaKy,  tois  cffi  tou  aurdv  ©cdv 
iXm^ovaiv,  iv  ■jrtKpia  cou,  prjiroT€ 
ou  py  fl>o(3ydyaovTaL  tov  iir  dp~ 
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OTt  ^\6fv  ov  Kara  TTpotromov  KoXccrai, 
d.XA’  €<fi  ovs  TO  -Trvev/xa  rjToifJLaaev. 


fv  iraa-i  tw  irXrjO-Cov  aov 
Kai  ovK  ipeii  ?8ta  civaf  ci  yap  iv  t<3 
a<f>0dpT(a  Koivwvoi  core,  7roo’«i»  /xoA- 
Xoi'  iv  TOi?  <li9apTol<i ;  Ovk  tarj  irpo- 
yX«o<ro-os*  ■Jrayi?  yap  aropa  Oavarav. 

’OtTov  Svvaaai  inrip 


ayv<i)fr«<;.  M'^  ylvov  Trpo?  pei'  to 
Xa^elv  iKT€tvo)V  Ta<i  \€Lpas,  Trpo?  Sc 
TO  Sovvai  cru(r7ru)V.  'Aya^rTycc*?  ws 
Koprfv  Tov  d<f»daXpov  cov  iravra  tov 
XaXovvTa  fToi  Toi/  Xoyoi/  tou  Kvpiov. 
"MvrifrO/jmj  rjpipav  Kpia-fuyi  ripipa<i 
Koi  vvKToi;  Kai  eK^r/rijcreK  KaO'  cKa- 
(rrqv  rjpipav  ra  TTpocrtoira  tIdv  ayuav, 
■j)  Sid  Xoyov  KOTTiwv  Kai  Tropcvopcvo? 
Cl?  TO  TrapaKaXiaai  koX  p^XerHv  ct? 
TO  moaai  \f/v)(rjv  Tip  Xoyoi  ^  Sia  Tail' 
^eipuiV  (TOV  ipydoTj  ci?  Xvrpov  dpap- 
Tiidv  (TOV.  Ov  SiiTTafrci?  Sovvai,  ov8c 
OiSov?  yoyyvo’cis  *  yvidarj  Sc  Tt?  o  toC 


purOov  KoXd^  dvraTToSon^?.  4>vXd- 
^cis  d  TrapAaySc?,  pr)T€  Trpoo-Ti^cis 
PtJtc  d(^aipd>v.  Eis  TcXo?  pia-qatK 
TO  TTovqpdv.  Kpivcts  SiKaicD?.  Ov 
woi^o-ct?  (T\i(rpa,  €lpr)V€vcr€K  Sc  pa- 
Xf>pevov?  (Tvi'oyayiov.  ’E^opoXoy^iny 
CTTi  dpapri^  crovy  ov  TrpcKTT/^ci?  ctti 


TEACHING. 

^OTcpoi?  ©edv  ov  ydp  €fi)(€T<u 
Kara  Trpdo’toTrov  KoXiaaij  dXX*  e<^* 
ovs  TO  TTVcvpa  rjTOipaatv,  *Ypcrs 
Si  ol  SovXoi  VTTOTay^O’CO'^C  TOIS 

KVpiOl?  vpdiv  to)?  TVTTto)  0eOV  CV 
ai(T-xyvp  Kai 

(92)  Ovk  a‘7roaTpa<f>T^(rr)  tov  iv- 
Seopevov,  crvy<oiv<ovi^eK  Sc  ■n-dvra 
Tip  dbeX<f><a  (TOV  Kai  ovk  cpci?  iSta 
cTvaf  Cl  yup  cv  Tip  ddavdrta  KOt- 
vwvoi  CITTC,  TTOCto)  poXXoV  iv  TOl? 
6v-qTol<i  ; 

( 1 34)  El  pcv  ydp  Svvairat  /3a- 
ardirai  oXov  tov  ^vydv  tov  Kvpibv, 
T^cio?  ioT)'  Cl  S’  OV  Svvao-ai,  o 
Sdioy  TOVTO  ttoUl. 

(8G)  yiVov  rpd?  pcv  to  Xa- 
^Sciv  cKTCiVtoJV  Ta?  ^upaii,  Trpd?  Sc 

TO  Sovvai  OTJOTToiv 

(78)  TcKVOV  pov,  TOV  XoXovv- 
To?  o’oi  TOV  Xoyov  TOV  0COV  pvrj-- 
(rOrjcrr)  wkto?  koi  -^pipa^,  TipryiTci? 
Sc  avTov  to)?  Kvpiov  O0CV  ydp 
Kvpiorq^  XaXciTai,  ckci  Kvpid? 
ioTTiv.  ’Ek^i^ttJo’Ci?  Sc  Ka0^  r/pipav 
TO.  irpoaunra  tIvv  dyiiov,  iva  CTrava- 
Trav)^  TOl?  Xdyoi?  avroiv. 

(88)  "Edv  cx!7'*’  ^cipoiv 

(TOV  SlOlTCl?  XvTpUKTlV  dpapTUVV 
<Tov.  Ov  SiordiTci?  Sovvai  ovSc 
SiSov?  yoyyviTCi?*  yvdKrrj  yap  Ti? 
coTiv  6  TOV  pLcrdov  KoXd?  dvra- 
iroSoTi;?. 

(107)  ^Xd^ci?  Sc  d  TTopeXa- 
/3c?,  pip*  TTpOUTl^Cl?  p^TC  dtfiaipwv. 

(83)  Ov  TToBrprtvi  <T)(icrpay  ci- 
pr]V€V(T€K  Sc  pa\op€vov<i'  Kpivct? 
SlKaib)?. 

(108)  *Ev  iKKXrjcTUf,  e^opoXo- 
y)}(Tg  TO  TropoTrritfpoTd  (Tov,  KOi 
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"TTpofreux^v  iv  (rvv€v8'q(T€i  novijpa. 
Avrq  i(TTiv  rj  686s  tov  KfxDTOs. 

20.  *H  8k  TOV  /icAavos  686s  (TKoXid. 
core  *cai  Kardpas  p.€(rrrj’  686s  yap 
icTTL  davdrov  aitaviov  /x«Ta  ripunpCas, 

€V  ^  C(TTl  TO,  UTToXXvi^a  T^V 

avT(t)V  €i8<x)koXaTp€(a,  Opaavrrjs,  vif/os 
Svvdp.eu)s,  viroKpiaiSt  8nr\oKap8ia, 
ifiovcs,  a/OTrayiy,  vir€pr}<f}avia, 
TrapdftaxTLS,  86\os,  KaKiau,  av0d8(ia, 
<f>appjaKtCa,  /iaycia,  TrXeovc^ia,  u0o- 
^la  ©coC"  SitoKTai  Twi/  dyo^cuv,  p.t- 
<rovvT(s  aXT^6€Uiv,  dyaTrdivTCs  if/ev8cs, 
ov  yivdiaKovres  p-urOov  8iKaioavvr]s, 
ov  KoWdptvoi  ayaOia,  ov  »cp«r€i  8t- 
Kcui^  X'lP^  6p<f>av^  ov  Trpoai^nv- 
T€S,  dypvtrvovvres  ovk  cis  <f>6^ov 
0COV,  dXA,  €7ri  TO  irovrjpov,  wv  p.a- 
Kpav  KoX  TToppoi  -Trpavrqs  kuI  virop-ovi'p 
dyaTTOiVTfS  p-draia,  8id)KOVT€S  dvra- 
TToSo/ma,  OVK  cAeovvres  tttm^ov,  ov 
Trovovvres  «Vt  KaTaTrovovpitvw,  €V)^€~ 
p€LS  i’iTi  KaraXaXia,  ov  yivuMTKovTts 
TOV  TTOf^cravTa  avrovs,  <f>ov€is  T€KVwv^ 
fjidopfZs  7r\d<Tp.aTos  ©eor,  aTroorpe- 

<l>6p.€VOL  TOV  iv8e6p.(VOVf  KaTUTTOVOVV- 

T€S  TOV  6Xi/36p.(Vov,  T-XovaioiV  irapd- 
KXrjToi,  TrivrjTUiV  dvop.oL  KpiTai^  Trav- 
$ap.dpTrjToi. 


TEACHING. 

ov  Trpo(r€X(v(rrj  ini  npoa‘€v\rjv  trov 
iv  <TVV€iJ8-q(Tti  novrjp^.  Avtt)  iarlv 
•tj  68oS  TTjS  ^0)^5. 

(112)  *H  8e  ToO  davaTov  68ns 
iaTiv  avTrj"  npwTov  ndvruyv  novrj- 
pd  icrri  kul  Kardpas  p-tarri' 

<f>6voi,  p.oi)(€Lai,  inidvpiai,  nop- 
v€iai,  KXonai,  eiSwAoXaTpeiai,  fia- 
ycloi,  <fiapp.aK€iai,  dpnayal,  ipfv8o~ 
p-apropiai,  vnoKpuTtis,  8inXoKap8ia, 
86Xos,  vntpT)<f>avLa,  KOKia,  av$d- 
8eia,  nXtov€$la,  ala)(f>oXoyLa,  ^rj- 
AoTVTTia,  BpaavrrjSt  vif/os,  uXa^o- 
vtia'  8iMKTai  dyadCiV,  p.uroiVT€s 
dXrjBeiav,  dyanUjvres  \J/€v8os,  ov 
yivdycKovres  pitaOov  SiKaLoavvrjs, 
ov  KoAAto/xevot  dya^u>  ol8k  Kpurei 
8iKaia,  dypvnvovvTts  ovk  cis  to 
dya^cJv,  dXX  els  to  novrjpdv’  u)V 
pLaKpav  npavTTfs  Ka'i  vnop,ovi},  pA- 
Tttia  dya7ruivT€9,  8i(6kovt€s  dvrand- 
8opa,  OVK  iXeovvres  tttuj^ov,  ov 
novovvres  iTrl  Karanovovpii'U),  ov 
yivaKTKovre?  tov  noir'ioravra  avTovs, 
<fiov€LS  T€KV(t)Vf  </>$opeis  nXdcTpaTos 
0€oi),  dnocrrpexjidpevoi  tov  ivSedpe- 
vov,  KaranovoivTes  tov  OXi^optvov, 
nXovrriwv  napdKXrfroi^  TrevrfTtvv  dvo- 
poL  Kpirai^  navOapdprrjTOL  ‘  pvtr- 
OfirjTe,  reKva,  dno  TOVTtav  dndvrmv. 


Remarks. 

1.  The  most  striking  fact  in  the  comparison  is,  of  course,  the 
close  resemblance,  amounting  in  many  sentences  to  absolute  iden¬ 
tity.  The  resemblance  is  closer  than  between  the  Sermon  ou 
the  Mount  in  Luke  and  the  corresponding  passages  in  Matthew. 
It  is  very  different,  however,  from  the  resemblance  between  the 
Teaching  and  the  seventh  lx)ok  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions. 
The  latter  has  the  same  language  as  the  Teaching,  in  almost 
exactly  the  same  order,  from  l)eginning  to  end ;  a  large  amount  of 
additional  matter  being  interspersed,  so  that  it  is  a  sort  of  running 
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commentary  on  the  Teaching.  The  Epitome,  also,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
has  the  same  order.  But  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  in  the  portions 
here  compared,  has,  without  much  difference  in  amount,  marked 
differences  of  arrangement.  The  Teaching  has  a  more  natural  and 
logical  order,  as  will  appear  not  by  this  parallel  arrangement,  but 
by  the  comparative  reading  of  both  in  course. 

2.  The  differences  that  are  merely  grammatical  or  strictly  verbal, 
without  affecting  the  sense,  are  the  following ; 


BARNABAS. 

TEACHING. 

ch.  18.  rj  rt  ...  Kal  rj 

pia  . . .  Kat  pia 

TWV  BvO  6Su)V 

ptTOL^V  TIOV  SvO  SSwV 

ch.  19.  O  OVK  tOTlV  dpCOTOV 

o  pq  dpea-Toy 

iXty^ai  Tiva  cTTt  irapaTrrtafiaTi 

iXty^ai  cTTi  yrapaTTotpaaiv 

i(rri  irpai^j  ecrr)  r^tTv^ux!,  i<rrj  rpifitav 

laOi  8c  Trpavs  . . .  yivov  rpri^io^ 

ov  p.i} 

KOI  rpipivv 
ov  8t«/T;x^o’Cts 

oi  p.^ 

OVK  dpcis 

<f>6PoV 

TOV  4^/3oV 

nv  prj  yevy  liriOvpwv 

OVK  iTTlSvprpTtVi 

oiSi  KnWrfO-qcrrj  €K 

ov  KoXXqOqfrtTai  q 

av€v  6cov 

artp  0€ov 

i<TTiv  Tj  SiyAtiKrtritt 

q  8tyXaKr(no 

virofrayrjcrri  KvpCoi^ 

VTrorayqataBt  tois  KvpLoK 

ov  pyj  €7riTa4^ 

OVK  CTTird^ClS 

p-q  7roT€  ov  (fio^rjOiva'i 

ov  pq  <f>ofiq0q<TOVTai 

on  qXOev  ov 

ov  ydp  cpxcTai 

Koi.v(t)vrjo'fK  Trao"! 

ovyKoinonJacis  Travra 

ayfyOdfvrto  . . .  tfiddpTOli 

dOavarta  . . .  Ovqrot^ 

o(rov  Svvafrai 

ct  p\v  yap  Svva<rat 

KaO'  kKacrrqv  qpipav 

Kaff  qpkpav 

ipydarj  ««  Xvrpov 

SoKTfK  XvrpiMTiv 

yvtMrr}  8c  ns 

yvwrq  yap  tis  cortv 

ctpr^vciVcis  . . .  (Twayaytav 

fipqvivatvi 

i^opoXoyrjtrju  cwt  dpaprCq,  <tov 

ef.  Toi  yrapavTiopaTa  <tov 

ov  7rpo(r>J^€is 

ov  irpocrcXcvoTy 

ch.  20.  ciScoXoXarpcia,  xnroKpun^, 

Plural. 

/aotxeux,  <f>6vo^,  dpvayq,  <f>appaK€ia, 
paytCa 

StwKrai  ruiv  dyoBtav 

SuvKTai  dyaOtov 

ov  Kpiati 

OVO€  Kpicrcc 

CTTi  TO  irovripov 

cTs  TO  irovqpov 
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The  most  of  these  differences  are  quite  com[)atihle  with  a  memor- 
iter  quotation  of  either  by  the  writer  of  the  other.  Similar  varia¬ 
tions  are  heard  in  the  pulpit  every  Sunday  in  quoting  the  Bible. 
There  is  also  nothing  in  them  to  indicate  a  different  period  of  time 
in  the  writers.  Are  the  differences  consistent  with  the  supposition 
that  a  copy  was  made  with  the  manuscript  before  the  writer?  Cer¬ 
tainly  not,  unless  a  different  text  was  followed,  as  is  also  shown  by 
the  difference  of  order.  Is  there  anything  thus  far  to  show  which 
is  the  original  ?  The  indications  of  working  over  into  a  new  style 
are  very  slight.  In  one  marked  case  the  Teaching  has  the  impera¬ 
tive,  itrOi . yiVow,  while  the  other  has  the  Hebraistic  future,  fcrrj; 

this  certainly  cannot  be  called  a  change  into  the  style  of  Barnabas. 
Four  times  Barnabas  has  ov  /a^  with  the  aorist,  where  the  Teaching 
has  ov  with  the  future.  On  the  whole,  considering  only  these  verbal 
resemblances  and  differences,  it  seems  to  mo  that  they  show  that 
the  one  writing  did  certainly  come  from  the  other,  but  without  de¬ 
termining  which.  To  say  that  they  came  from  some  common  source 
is  an  easy  makeshift ;  but  must  not  that  common  source  have  been 
substantially  the  one  or  the  other? 

3.  The  differences  that  are  more  than  merely  verbal  need  not  be 
here  culled  out  and  repeated,  as  they  are  obvious.  I  do  not  see  how 
one  can  read  the  two  columns  carefully  without  the  strongest  impres¬ 
sion  that  this  part  of  the  Epistle  is  derived  from  the  Teaching.  First, 
the  Teaching  is  simpler,  less  figurative  and  ornate :  oSo? 
rov  Oavdrov  instead  of  68os  toC  0u>rov,  tou  (tkotovs,  toG  /aeAavov ; 
irovqpd  instead  of  crKoXid ;  fivrj(T$r,cn)  instead  of  ayoTr^o’ct?  ws  Kofyqv 
rov  6<f>6aXfjLov  <Tov.  Secondly,  the  Teaching  is  more  closely  biblical. 
The  exact  phraseology  for  the  “  two  ways  ”  is  furnished  by  .Jeremiah 
(xxi.  8),  and  is  not  far  from  Matt.  vii.  13,  14;  and  a  large  part  of 
chap.  i.  is  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Thirdly,  the  Epistle 
has  the  appearance  of  an  amplification  of  the  Teaching.  The  “  two 
ways  ”  of  the  latter  become  two  ways  xai  c^ovo-iav,  and  the 

difference  between  them  is  illustrated  by  the  guardian  angels  set 
over  each.  The  simple  becomes  17  SoOeitra  ^pXv  yrajo-iv  tou 

TTfpiTraTtiv,  Not  satisfied  with  dyaTnJcreis  rov  ere  iroirpravra,  Barnabas 
adds  ^oftriOT^ari  rov  <re  TrAtwravTOL,  rov  at,  Xvrptoadfitvov  « 

Oavdrov.  Other  examples  follow.  Even  the  ov  fiij  Xd/Srjs  eni 
fiartwo  rb  bvofta.  KvpCov  seems  like  a  translation  of  hriopic^fK  (derived 
from  Matt.  v.  33,  and  found  only  there  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
hut  twice  in  the  Old)  into  the  language  of  the  Decalogue.  It  is 
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true  that  some  passages  in  the  Teaching  are  fuller  than  in  Earnabas. 
The  list  of  sins  in  chap.  20  of  the  latter  contains  only  two  not  in  the 
Teaching,  while  the  Teaching  has  seven  not  in  Barnabas.  Where 
Barnabas  has  TTpait,  i7(rv;^ios,  rpifimv,  the  Teaching  has  besides 
ftaKpoOvfjLo^,  iXe-^putiVf  aKUKo^,  ayaOo^.  But  a  fuller  enumeration  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  an  intentional  amplification*,  and  in  no 
case,  I  think,  in  which  the  Teaching  is  fuller  is  there  the  appearance 
of  a  comment  upon  the  Epistle  or  a  confirmation  of  it.  The  quota¬ 
tion  from  Matt.  v.  5,  that  “  the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth,”  is  in 
harmony  with  the  other  quotations  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
and  is  plainly  due  simply  to  the  word  A-patfs.  This  case  suggests 
the  one  feature  in  these  chapters  of  the  Epistle  which  favors  their 
priority  to  the  Teaching  —  they  seem  to  ignore  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  If  they  were  written  after  the  Teaching,  why  should  they 
avoid  the  quotations  from  the  Sermon  ?  F urther,  if  they  were 
written  before  the  Teaching,  why  not  before  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount?  and  what  is  there  then  left  to  show  that  they  are  not  an 
ante-Christian  writing  incorporated  into  the  Epistle?^ 

4.  This  comparison  of  the  Teaching  with  certain  chapters  of 
the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  leaves  out  of  view  the  late  words  considered 
in  the  first  part  of  this  article.  If  the  first  five  chapters  of  the 
Teaching  are  earlier  than  Barnabas,  then  those  late  words  belong 
either  to  a  large  addition  to  the  first  five  chapters  or  to  short  inter¬ 
polations.  The  word  ermav  might  have  been  substituted  for  oprovs 
or  aprous  Oep/xov^  by  a  copyist,  without  the  change  of  another  word. 
The  word  xptfrTc/xTropos  might  have  been  introtluced  without  neces¬ 
sarily  carrying  with  it  more  than  its  own  sentence.  Even  if  the 
first  five  chapters  are  later  than  Barnabas,  they  cannot,  for  various 
reasons,  l)e  put  at  a  date  that  will  satisfy  these  late  words.  The 
same  appears  to  be  true  of  the  remaining  chapters.  Perhaps  the 
strongest  point  against  the  genuineness  of  ^uTrip,iropo<i  is  that  so 
striking  a  word  is  ignored,  together  with  its  immediate  context,  by 
the  Apostolical  Constitutions.  Cannot  some  reader  of  the  Greek 
Fathers  tell  us  whether  or  not  Gregory  Nazianzen  coined  the  word  ? 

•1.  It  may  seem  superfluous  to  speak  of  forgery,  when  it  has  not 
been  seriously  charged.  Indeed,  it  may  be  asked.  How  can  an 

^  A  most  tantalizing  Latin  fragment,  published  in  Hamack’s  Prolegomena, 
seems  to  combine,  in  the  opening  sentences,  the  Teaching  with  the  Epistle. 
Does  this  prove  that  there  were  widely  varying  texts  of  the  Teaching,  or  that 
some  writer  had  confused  it  with  the  Epistle  1 
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anonymous  writing  be  the  subject  of  forgery  ?  The  answer  is,  that 
the  silent  claim  of  a  certain  age  to  authorship  can  be  simulated  as 
well  as  the  handwriting  of  a  man.  On  the  supposition  that  the 
Teaching  is  prior  to  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  I  have  already  said 
that  a  forger  would  have  produced  closer  resemblances  to  New  Tes¬ 
tament  diction.  But  how  about  a  more  modern,  scientific,  and 
scholarly  forgery?  Is  not  the  Teaching  a  “cunningly  devised” 
prototype,  drawn  from  the  Epitome  and  the  Apostolical  Constitu¬ 
tions?  We  may  answer,  first,  that  a  forger  would  hardly  have  left 
its  relation  to  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  in  so  much  doubt ;  or  perhaps 
I  should  say,  that  the  existence  of  that  Epistle,  with  its  variations 
from  the  Epitome  and  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  would  have 
successfully  baffled  the  efforts  of  a  forger.  But  secondly,  suppose 
this  difficulty  in  some  way  removed,  we  should  expect  the  Teaching, 
if  it  be  a  fabrication,  to  be  more  closely  conformed  to  its  sources. 
In  the  first  chapter  more  than  one  quarter,  mostly  at  the  close,  will 
be  searched  for  in  vain  in  the  three  parallel  writings.*  No  modern 

^  Even  if  we  add  Hennas  to  these  three,  the  illustration  of  the  argument  still 
holds,  since  the  variations  from  Hermas,  at  the  close  of  chap,  i.,  arc  considerable. 
The  following  arc  the  portions  of  Hermas  bearing  the  closest  resemblance  ( Second 
Commandment.  Bry.  Proleg.,  p.  89) :  riatrt  yit^  6  ©eii  S'lSoaOou  6(\(i  ix  rS>v  i3!vu 
Supif^druy.  Ol  oZv  Kan^ivovrts  inroStiffovtri  \6yoy  Qru  8i&  rl  i\a$oy  Kal  cis  rt* 
01  fiiy  ydp  \ap$dyoyTfS  BKipdfityoi  ou  SiKcurdiitroyrat,  oi  iy  viroKpicrtt  Xap^dvovrti 
rlaovet  Slmiy,  'O  oiy  SiBovs  iOfds  iariy.  In  the  Independent  of  July  3,  p.  9,  Prof. 
Orris  suggests  that  the  close  of  chap,  i.,  may  have  been  added,  or  modified,  at  a 
later  date ;  and  finds  evidence  of  this  in  the  words,  Suvu  ZlicTiy  ivarl  tKa^t  /col 
fjj  rl.  One  can  readily  agree  with  him  (and  thank  him  for  proving  it)  th.at 
Scia-fi  iiicrty  should  not  be  rendered  “shall  give  account”;  but  why  not  give  the 
usual  rendering,  “shall  pay  the  penalty,”  “shall  suffer  for  it”?  The  connec¬ 
tion  with  iyarl,  etc.,  would  be  harsh,  but  perfectly  intelligible,  for  the  Idea  of 
giving  account,  or  of  l)eing  detected,  would  naturally  be  supplied.  The  usual 
meaning  of  Scfarci  Si'kijv  is  the  proper  antithesis  of  iO^os  tvrai,  just  preceding, 
as  the  reader  will  plainly  see  by  stopping  at  Siktiv.  The  next  five  words  have 
close  connection  logically  with  what  follows  referring  to  the  mode  of  trial  and 
punishment.  In  Hermas  rltrovat  Slyriy  (cf.  2  Thess  i.  9)  takes  the  place  of  Sdorti 
Biicriy,  and  is  affirmed  of  those  who  receive  alms  hypocritically.  This  writing 
and  the  Teaching  arc  at  one  in  leaving  the  responsibility  with  the  receiver  and 
not  the  giver.  Hence  one  feels  bound  to  interpret  the  figurative  language  — 
“  Let  thine  alms  sweat,”  etc.  —  in  harmony  with  this.  The  lines  containing 
Swtrti  BiKi\y  may  be  read  thus  :  “  Blessed  is  he  that  gives  according  to  the  com¬ 
mandment,  for  he  is  guiltless  [even  if  the  gift  be  found  to  l)C  a  mistake].  Woe 
to  him  that  takes  [if  the  gift  is  not  needed,  or  is  misused]  ;  for,  while  the 
receiver,  if  needy,  is  guiltless,  the  one  who  is  not  needy  shall  pay  the  penalty 
[for  it  will  be  found  out]  why  he  took  alms,  and  for  what  use  he  intended 
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forger  would  have  left  this  so.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  Dr. 
Krawutzky’s  attempted  restoration,^  referred  to  in  Professors  Hitch¬ 
cock  and  Brown’s  Introduction.  The  matter  of  it  —  the  Two  Ways 
—  is  found  in  the  first  five  chapters  of  the  Teaching.  Although  the 
restoration  appears  only  in  a  German  translation,  its  wonderful  skill 
is  apparent.  But  it  is  the  skill  of  omission.  Not  a  word  is  added 
to  the  Epitome  so  far  as  that  is  followed,  or  to  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions  where  the  Epitome  fails. 

In  conclusion,  some  of  the  points  raised  in  this  article  cannot,  of 
course,  be  settled  by  the  mere  examination  of  the  vocabulary.  I  do 
not  press  them ;  for  my  object  has  been  simply  to  help  in  preparing 
material  for  a  final  decision. 


ARTICLE  VII. 

CURRENT  PERIODICAL  LITERATURE. 

I.  AMERICAN. 

The  current  periodical  literature  of  the  United  States  is  much  less 
important,  as  well  as  less  abundant,  than  the  periodical  literature  of 
England  and  France  of  the  last  three  months.  In  this  section,  therefore, 
we  content  ourselves  with  an  allusion  to  an  article  of  the  July  number  of 
the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review.  This  Review,  now  conducted 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  Curry,  succeefling  the  Rev.  Dr.  D.  D.  Whedon, 
devotes  its  leading  paper  to  the  higher  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch.  Of 
an  historical  foi-m,  the  article  considers  briefly  the  various  theories,  as  those 
of  documents,  fragments,  supplement^,  and  ethnic  development.  As  to 
the  authorship  and  origin  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  author,  Rev.  INIilton  S. 
Terry,  regards  “  these  propositions  as  fairly  settled  ” ;  “1.  The  Pentateuch 
contains  a  number  of  passages  which  cannot,  without  doing  violence  to 
sound  critical  principles,  be  attributed  to  Moses  as  their  author.  2.  Tlic 
Pentateuch,  especially  the  Book  of  Genesis,  contains  documents  of  various 
dates  and  authorship,  which  have  been  worked  over  into  an  orderly  and 
homogeneous  whole.  3.  The  laws  of  the  Pentateuch  were  either  unknown- 
or  else  very  largely  neglected  and  violated  during  most  of  the  period 

it;  and  when  he  is  brought  to  trial  [or  prison]  he  will  be  closely  examined- 
concerning  his  conduct,  and  will  not  come  out  until  he  has  paid  back  the  last 
farthing.”  I  see  no  way  out  of  the  “  sweat  ”  and  toil  of  the  next  sentence  but 
by  supposing  that  the  <5pwrdrw  of  the  ms.  is  for  UpttrdrTi,  sacrosancta. 

^  Theologische  Quartalschrift,  Tubingen.  1882.  Drittes  Quartalheft.  pp. 
433-445. 
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between  the  conquest  of  Canaan  and  the  Babylonian  captivity.  4.  The 
Books  of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers  show  diflerent  stages  of  legis¬ 
lation,  and  Leviticus  contains  a  noticeably  fuller  and  more  elaborate 
priestly  code  and  ritual  than  appear  in  Deuteronomy.”  The  discussion 
of  these  propositions,  which  is  reserved,  we  anticipate  with  interest. 

II.  ENGLISH. 

Philosophy  and  theology  are  represented  in  the  British  Quarterly 
Review  for  July,  in  two  articles.  One  article  bears  the  title.  The  Specu¬ 
lative  Philosophy  of  Religion,  and  the  other  is  a  criticism  of  Professor 
Henry  Drummond’s  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World.  The  author 
of  the  former,  after  reviewing  the  mistakes  of  Lessing,  Kant,  and  others 
in  endeavoring  to  establish  a  philosophy  of  religion,  reaches  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  “  the  speculative  philosophy  of  religion  has  not  succeeded  in 
explaining  the  facts  of  the  religious  consciousness  in  such  a  way  as  to 
supersede  the  ordinary  theology.  Whatever  the  defects  or  the  undue 
pretensions  of  that  theology,  it  still  held  fast  to  the  conception  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  God  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  and  as  that  which  alone  can  give 
full  satisfaction  to  the  religious  imagination.  The  philosophers  have 
attempted  to  substitute  an  abstraction,  a  form  of  thought,  a  name,  an 
‘  order,’  a  ‘  substance,’  an  ‘  idea,’  for  the  living  God.  In  the  attempt  to  get 
rid  of  the  inconsistencies  of  the  anthropomorphic  idea,  they  have  involved 
themselves  in  equal  inconsistencies  of  their  own.  For  their  thought 
oscillates  between  an  impersonal  and  a  personal  apprehension  of  the  same 
object ;  they  alternately  predicate  what  is  personal  of  the  Highest,  and 
seek  to  escape  from  what  are  supposed  to  be  the  limits  of  pr;rsonality. 
. Christianity  teaches  what  the  result  of  all  criticism  of  the  intellec¬ 
tual  powers  teaches,  that  ‘  we  see  but  in  part  and  know  but  in  part.’  But 
this  partial  knowledge  is  still  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Tf  we  ignore 
that  in  these  high  matters  the  half  is  more  than  the  whole,  we  resemble 
him  whom  Hesiod  called  a  fool.  The  great  objects  of  religious  faith  lie 
before  us  in  the  chiaro-oscuro  of  intuition.  It  may  be  possible,  by  some 
trick  of  words,  some  act  of  fancy,  some  illusory  pretension  of  thought,  to 
cast  upon  them  a  light  which  b  unnatural ;  equally  possible  to  envelop 
them  in  an  artificial  obscurity ;  but  the  Divine  Being  will  ever  remain 
revealed  yet  concealed,  known  yet  unknown,  in  each  and  all  of  his  mani¬ 
festations.  Reverent  contemplation  and  patient  study  of  his  sublime 
enigma  will  ever  be  the  just  mean  between  the  ambition  of  solving  it  and 
the  abandonment  of  it  as  utterly  insoluble.” 

The  review  of  Professor  Drummond’s  book,  by  Joseph  John  Murray, 
praises  the  originality  of  the  form  and  of  the  leading  ideas,  the  suggestive¬ 
ness,  the  admirable  style,  and  the  noble  eloquence  of  the  work.  But, 
tried  by  its  own  standard,  it  is  affirmed  that  the  book  is  yet  a  failure.  It 
is  not,  as  it  claims  to  be,  “  a  system  of  religious  philosophy.”  Although 
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it  contains  much  religious  philosophy,  and  true  religious  philosophy,  it 
presents,  instead  of  a  system,  “  only  a  number  of  detached  suggestions 
somewhat  elaborately  wrought  out.”  Its  eleven  chapters  are  simply 
eleven  sermons  on  texts  furnished  by  nature,  all  impressive  and  all  true 
except  when  exaggerated  into  falsity. 

The  editorial  department  of  the  Quarterly  has  the  following  judicious 
encomium  of  Weiss’s  Life  of  Christ :  “  In  the  completion  of  the  English 
translation  of  Weiss  we  welcome  a  life  of  Christ  which  in  psychological 
analysis  and  critical  acumen  and  thoroughness  is  far  superior  to  any  study 
of  the  Divine  Lord  yet  produced.  Descriptive  rhetoric  is  eschewed  ;  but 
little  attention  is  given  to  the  word-painting  of  mere  localities  or  dramatic 
groups.  Intent  upon  his  great  work  of  religious  exposition,  the  author 
quietly  examines  each  incident  in  our  Lord’s  recorded  history,  and  ex¬ 
pounds  it  according  to  his  own  perceptions  and  in  the  light  of  the  mani¬ 
fold  theories  of  infidelity  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  undiscriminating  belief 
on  the  other.  Dr.  Weiss  holds  firmly  by  the  great  truths  of  evangelical 
theology,  and  at  the  same  time  is  familiar  with  the  methods  and  conclusions 
of  the  most  advanced  criticism,  which  he  fearlessly  applies  to  the  Gospels. 
In  method  he  may  be  called  a  disciple  of  Ewald  —  reaching,  however, 
very  different  conclusions.  Like  Ewald  he  is,  we  think,  the  frequent 
victim  of  his  own  over-subtilty,  even  while  casting  penetrating  light  into 
difficult  places.  We  cannot,  for  instance,  wholly  accept  his  psychology  of 
the  Christ.  Admitting,  as  we  must,  limitations  of  his  human  knowledge,  we 
can  scarcely  go  so  far  as  Weiss  does  in  his  affirmations  of  Christ’s  igno¬ 
rance,  especially  concerning  his  death;  nor  can  we  quite  accept  the 
unceremonious  way  in  which  he  corrects  the  evangelists  or  pronounces 
them  mistaken.  At  the  same  time,  his  vindication  of  John’s  Gospel  in 
the  lights  which  in  an  unconscious  way  it  is  seen  to  throw  upon  the 
synoptists  is  most  masterly  and  complete.  The  work  is  a  great  one,  but 
to  be  accepted  with  reserve.” 

The  Edinburgh  Review  devotes  an  article  to  the  recently  published  Life 
of  Maurice.  The  article  discriminates  with  care  and  patience  those  elements 
in  Professor  Maurice’s  noble  character  which  contributed  to  the  success 
of  his  philanthropic  and  historical  endeavors,  and  those  which  resulted 
in  the  necessary  weakness  of  his  theological  system.  If  as  a  thinker  he 
was  not  profound,  he  certainly  was,  both  as  a  thinker  and  as  a  man, 
heartily  sincere.  It  is  to  him  as  a  person,  rather  than  as  a  philosopher 
or  theologian,  that  we  believe  his  influence  in  English  life  is  due. 
Those  “  qualities,”  says  the  reviewer,  “  which  made  the  man  essentially 

what  he  was  ”  form  a  charmed  circle . These  qualities  had,  indeed, 

something  to  do  with  the  peculiarities  which  m<adc  his  intellectual  consti¬ 
tution  ‘a  good  deal  of  an  enigma’  to  Mr.  Gladstone;  but  Mr.  Gladstone 
at  the  same  time  spoke  of  ‘  the  picture  of  him  as  a  Christian  soul  ’  as  one 
of  the  most  ‘  searching,  touching,  and  complete  ’  that  he  had  ever  seen  in 
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print  The  self-depreciation  which  in  his  writings  sometimes  irritated  rather 
than  attracted  Ids  opponents  assumed  in  private  life  the  form  of  a  personal 
courtesy,  not  without  a  tinge  of  humility,  which  was  singularly  captivating. 
His  treatment  of  himself  was  severe,  almost  to  austerity ;  his  carefulness 
and  tenderness  for  others  were  unbounded,  and  were  shown  in  all  the 
commonest  circumstances  of  daily  intercourse.  Those  who  came  near  him 
found  themselves  in  an  atmosphere  of  purity,  generosity,  and  self-sacrifice 
which  they  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  the  better  for  entering.  But  in 
private  life  or  in  public  he  never  shrank  from  the  task  of  rebuking,  when 
rebuke  seemed  to  him  called  for;  and  this  would  be  whenever  anything 
was  said  or  done  which  implied  disbelief  in  the  divine  government  of  the 

world  or  maintained  principles  in  antagonism  with  the  divine  law . 

He  felt  himself  from  the  first  charged  with  a  mission  as  full,  direct,  and 
solemn  as  any  that  was  ever  entrusted  to  the  prophets  of  the  Hebrew 
church ;  and  his  powers  of  body  and  mind  were  unstint'.ngly  and  un¬ 
flinchingly  spent  in  the  fulfilment  of  it.  Whatever  judgment  some  might 
pass  on  his  words  or  his  acts,  he  achieved  a  work  not  merely  vast  in  its 
extent,  but  far-reaching  in  its  consequences.  He  fought,  for  the  most 
part,  single-handed;  he  was  certainly  not  supported  by  any  school  of 
partisans.  But  his  influence,  so  far  as  it  went,  was  exerted  in  opposition 
to  the  most  powerful  and  attractive  school  of  his  day ;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  in  arresting  its  progress  and  crippling  its  strength  his 
influence  was  stronger  even  than  the  influence  of  the  Oxford  party  against 
the  form  of  thought  and  belief  which  that  party  was  seeking  to  siq)plant.” 

The  Dublin  Review,  perhaps  the  oldest  Catholic  Quarterly,  presents 
several  articles  which  merit  attention.  One,  by  the  eminent  scientist 
St.  George  Mivart,  treats  of  the  conversion  of  England  to  the  Catholic 
faith.  The  writer  acknowledges  that  in  the  past  “  Divine  Providence  ” 
seems  “to  have  persistently  and  studiously  withheld  its  blessing  from 
each  and  every  effort  made  to  effect  the  conversion  of  our  country  by 
force  or  by  skilfully  contrived  devices.  Not  man,  but  God,  overthrew  the 
Spanish  Armada.  Elizabeth  was  upheld  securely  on  her  throne,  despite 
the  anathemas  of  the  Lord’s  vicar;  nor  could  all  the  plans  invented  to 
restore  the  first  James  or  to  maintain  or  restore  the  second  secure  the 
Divine  sanction,  as  the  event  has  proved.  It  seems  as  if  it  was  intended 
that  England  should  be  raised  to  a  pinnacle  of  greatness  as  the  church’s 
enemy  to  enable  it  the  better,  at  a  later  period,  to  act  as  her  most  powerful 
and  beneficent  friend.  It  also  seems  as  if  the  hatred  of  England  for  the 
chunih  was  to  be  changed  into  good-will  not  so  much  by  any  deed  of  us 
Catholics  ourselves  as  by  the  providential  action  of  divine  grace  upon 
persons  and  events  altogether  external  to  us.”  Within  the  generation 
has  occurred  an  increase  in  all  the  instruments  of  propagandism.  But, 
despite  this  enlargement,  the  prosperity  of  the  Catholic  church  has  two 
great  drawbacks.  One  lies  in  the  “  abiding  tendency  of  every  minority 
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to  merge  itself  in  the  majority.”  The  other  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
“  world  around  ns  has,  independently  of  us,  greatly  changed  during  the 
past  forty  years,  both  here,  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.”  The  growth 
of  infidelity  and  the  rise  of  agnosticism  have  made  less  favorable  the 
condition  of  the  church.  These  untoward  changes,  the  author  believes, 
call  “for  corresponding  defensive  development  on  our  own  part;  and 
many  of  us  are  sadly  unaware  how  defective  that  development  still 
remains.  To  promote  the  conversion  of  our  country  it  k  manifestly  good 
that  we  should  gain  the  sympathy  of  our  countrymen  by  a  ready  co¬ 
operation  with  them  in  all  that  is  not  distinctively  of  faith,  by  hearty 
loyalty  to  the  state,  and  by  conspicuously  helping  on  the  artistic,  moral, 
and  intellectual  progress  of  the  country.” 

The  Review  also  contains  a  paper  pointing  out  alleged  omissions  and 
inaccuracies  in  the  article  on  Missions  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
It  claims  that  the  writer’s  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  anything  but  en¬ 
cyclopaedic,  and  that  he  either  is  lamentably  ignorant  of  Catholic  missions 
or  is  guilty  of  suppressio  veri.  Apropos  of  the  Encyclical  Letter  of  Leo 
XIII.  relative  to  Freemasonry,  the  Review  publishes  an  article  showing 
the  necessity  of  the  antagonism  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  church  against 
the  order.  For  Freemasonry  endeavors,  it  is  claimed,  to  establish  itself 
as  a  church  and  as  a  religion,  and  so  tends  to  overthrow  Catholicism. 

III.  FRENCH. 

“The  Origin  of  the  Belief  in  a  Future  Life  among  the  Jews”  is  the 
title  of  a  contribution  by  ^I.  Edouard  Montet  to  the  Revue  de  l’His- 
TOiRE  DE8  Religions.  It  is  interesting  as  an  exponent  of  the  views  of 
the  advanced  school  upon  a  well-worn  subject.  That  the  ancient  He¬ 
brews  had  no  belief  either  in  the  Immortality  of  the  soul  or  in  a  future 
life,  M.  Montet  considers  beyond  dispute.  IIow  they  finally  gained  it  is 
the  object  of  this  inquiry  to  discover.  The  Hebrews  shared  with  other 
primitive  people  a  belief  in  a  place  to  which  disembodied  spirits  were 
assigned.  According  to  a  mysterious  tradition  this  place  was  in  the  depth 
of  the  earth  —  a  place  unknown,  where  no  light  ever  penetrated,  nor 
anything  which  recalled  life  dwelt.  This  was  their  Sheol  —  a  place  of 
shade,  of  shadows,  of  silence,  of  forgetfulness,  of  sleep,  of  ignorance,  of 
inactivity,  mental,  moral,  and  physical.  To  this  Sheol  Isaiah  refers,  when 
he  says,  “  The  grave  cannot  praise  thee,  the  dead  cannot  celebrate  thee.” 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  we  meet  in  the  Old  Testament  expressions  of 
secret  aspirations  after  a  heavenly  life.  But  in  the  opinion  of  our  author 
these  expressions  are  no  stronger  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrews  than  in  that 
of  other  ancient  peoples ;  and  he  quotes  from  Chaldean  and  Phoenician 
inscriptions  expressions  which  he  regards  as  strong  witnesses  to  the  truth 
of  this  assertion.  The  sentiments  of  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Job  are 
the  results  of  the  deepest  searching  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  mind  into  the 
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mysteries  of  the  hereafter,  and  he  simply  leaves  the  problem  unsolved. 
“  The  opinion  of  the  author  of  Job,”  says  M.  Montet,  “  exactly  represents 
that  of  the  Hebrew  people  up  to  the  second  century  before  Christ.  At 
that  time  the  ancient  eschatological  doctrine  tended  more  and  more  to 
disappear  before  two  dogmatic  currents.”  These  currents  were,  the 
Alexandrian  Judaism,  which  professed  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul ;  and  the  Palestinian  Judaism,  which  professed  belief  in  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  body.  The  tendency  to  a  belief  in  a  future  life  is  shown 
in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  the  date  of  the  writing  of  which  M.  Montet  assigns 
to  the  age  of  Antiochus  Epiphanus.  This  tendency  is  still  further  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  apocryphal  books.  Whence  came  it?  Not  from  any 
revelation  of  God,  says  our  author.  Nor  was  it  esoteric.  He  therefore 
searches  for  the  outside  influence  which  dropped  the  seed  of  the  belief  in 
immortality  upon  the  Jewish  soil.  Tlie  first  influence  our  author  believes 
came  from  the  Persians,  with  whom  the  Hebrews  had  much  in  common. 
No  less  strong  was  the  influence  of  the  Greeks.  “  It  can  be  no  cause  for 
astonishment  that  the  Alexandrian  Jews  should  borrow  the  idea  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  from  the  writings  of  Plato,  which  they  regarded 
as  the  source  of  the  truth  after  the  Bible.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  these 
ideas  spread  in  Palestine.  But  the  Greek  philosophy  recognized  a  dualism, 
a  complete  separation  of  soul  and  body.  The  soul  was  a  prisoner ;  the 
death  of  the  body  set  it  free.  Not  thus  was  the  Hebrew  idea.  To  the 
Hebrews  the  soul  was  no  prisoner ;  it  was  inseparable  from  the  body ;  it 
is  the  vital  breath.”  Two  schools  of  thought  resulted.  The  one  school 
emphasized  the  resurrection  of  the  body  as  the  central  thought  in  the 
future  life ;  the  other,  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

An  interesting  exegetical  study  is  that  furnished  by  F.  C.  J.  van  Goens 
to  the  Revue  de  Theologie  et  de  Piiilosopiiie  (Lausanne)  on  The 
Place  of  Human  Liberty  in  the  Pauline  Predestination.  Tlie  question  of 
Paul’s  belief  in  human  freedom  the  author  regards  as  purely  a  question 
of  exegesis,  and  above  all  of  the  exegesis  of  the  eighth  an«l  ninth  chapters 
of  Romans.  This  exegesis  must  be  made  without  previous  bias  as  to  what 
is  true  or  false,  moral  or  immoral,  possible  or  impossible,  worthy  of  God 
or  unworthy  of  him.  It  is  upon  these  two  chapters,  which  our  author 
critically  analyzes,  that  he  bares  his  opinion  that  Paul  was  a  thorough 
predestinarian.  “  Romans  viii.,  as  well  as  ix.,  x.,  xi.,  excludes  all  inter¬ 
vention  of  human  liberty  in  the  preparation  of  salvation.  According  to 
Paid,  faith  is  the  fruit,  not  the  cause,  of  election ;  it  is  a  characteristic 
of  it,  not  the  condition.  The  reformers  have  perfectly  expressed  it. 
‘Election  comes  first,’  says  Zwingli;  ‘faith  follows  election  as  a  symbol.’ 
‘  He  chooses  us  that  we  may  be  sanctified,’  says  Calvin.  Paul’s  constant 
doctrine  is  that  faith  is  a  gift  of  God.  ‘  God  gives  to  each  the  measure 
of  his  faith.’  ‘  Ye  have  believed  according  as  the  Lord  has  given  to  every 
man.*  ‘  It  is  God  who  works  both  to  will  and  to  da’  If  the  Macedonians 
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display  great  benevolence,  it  is  a  grace  accorded  to  them.  If  Titus  is 
zealous  for  the  faithful,  it  is  God  who  put  it  into  his  heart.  One  may  sea 
that  faith  in  all  its  fruit  has  in  the  eyes  of  Paul  God  as  its  sole  author. 
. Pauline  predestination  excludes  free-will ;  it  is  absolute,  uncondi¬ 
tional.  Jacob  is  chosen,  and  Esau  rejected.  Their  dispositions  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question.”  Such  are  the  conclusions  into  which 
the  study  of  the  Book  of  Romans  leads  this  writer. 

That  Paul  teaches  liberty  he  is  willing  to  admit.  The  words  “  free  ” 
and  “  freedom,”  occurring  often  as  they  do,  never  are  uttered  in  the 
spirit  of  those  who  say  that  the  Pauline  predestination  supposes  human 
liberty.  To  quote  the  exact  language  :  “  'Phe  natural  man  is  a  slave ;  he 
is  only  free  as  a  converted  man.  Conversion  is  the  initiation  into  liberty. 
This  liberty  consists  in  the  condition  of  the  man  in  whom  the  Spirit  has 
triumphed  over  sin  and  death,  and  who,  a  law  unto  himself,  is  independent 
of  all  which  does  not  belong  to  his  true  self.  He  is  independent  of  men 
and  human  authority,  whether  Paul,  Apollos,  or  Cephas.  He  is  free  from 
the  law,  its  institution,  its  commandments.  He  is  free  from  the  letter; 
its  minute  precepts  are  replaced  by  the  law  of  love.  But  this  very  free¬ 
dom  is  still  the  gift  of  God.”  The  free  Christian  declares  that  Christ  has 
made  him  free.  The  faculty  of  willing  and  accomplishing  what  he  wishes 
does  not  hinder  him  from  recognizing  that  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  him 
both  to  will  and  to  do.  So  the  sovereign  power  of  God  is  never  mani¬ 
fested  with  more  glory  than  when  the  creature  is  free. 

In  the  introduction  to  a  translation  of  the  Teaching  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  Dr.  E.  de  Muralt  gives  an  interesting  and  valuable  judgment 
upon  the  age  and  worth  of  this  newdy  discovered  manuscript.  For  our 
purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  notice  that  he  regards  this  Teaching  as  that 
mentioned  by  irenaeus  (Scurepai  rZv  airocrroXoiv  Siard^cis)  in  his 
catalogue.  This  fixes  the  date  of  the  manuscript  as  early  as  the  middle 
of  the  second  century.  Tlie  comparison  between  its  clear  and  simple 
instructions  and  the  elaborate  and  fanciful  teachings  of  writings  known 
to  belong  to  a  later  period,  he  believes  likewise  to  point  to  its  antiquity. 

Although  Alexandre  Vinet  has  been  dead  nearly  forty  years,  and 
several  memoirs  have  appeared,  M.  J.  A.  Cramer  has  this  year  given  to 
the  world  a  careful  estimate  of  the  man  and  the  seholar  in  La  ^lemoiro 
de  Alexandre  Vinet,  an  exhaustive  review  of  which  appears  in  the 
current  number  of  La  Revue  de  la  Theologie  et  de  la  Piiilos- 
OPiiiE.  Dr.  Vinet  is  popularly  known  as  a  litterateur  rather  than  as  a 
theologian ;  but  he  won  a  deserved  fame  in  both  departments  of  thought. 
It  is,  however,  as  a  theologian  that  Dr.  Cramer  chiefly  considers  him. 
The  estimate  which  he  makes  of  his  power  and  influence  is  probably  the 
final  es'imate.  In  his  day  Dr.  Vinet  was  much  admired  and  very  influ¬ 
ential.  The  bold  stand  which  he  made  for  religious  freedom  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  unsuccessful  though  it  was,  as  well  as  his  strong  sympathy  with 
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evangelical  views  as  opposed  to  the  radicalism  current  in  the  national 
church,  earned  for  him  an  enviable  fame.  But  of  the  permanence  of  his 
influence  Dr.  Cramer  expresses  doubt.  “Few  persons,”  he  says,  “will 
give  his  works  the  study  necessary  to  understand  them.  To  those  who 
are  willing  to  do  this  he  will  ever  prove  inspiring  and  uplifting.” 

IV.  GERMAN. 

We  find  favorably  noticed  in  the  Tiieologisciie  Literaturzeitung, 
the  following  recent  issues  of  the  German  press :  The  second  enlarged 
edition  of  Hilgenfeld’s  Remains  of  the  Gospels  according  to  the  Hebrews, 
according  to  Peter ;  the  Traditions  of  Matthew;  Preaching  and  Acts  of 
Peter  and  Paul ;  more  ancient  Teaching  of  t!:e  Apostles,  with  the  so  called 
“Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,”  and  the  book  entitled  “Duae  Viae,” 
or  “Judicium  Petri”  added.  Leipzig,  1884.  61.00.  —  Ililgcnfcld’s  His¬ 
tory  of  Heresies  in  the  earliest  Period  of  Christianity.  Leipzig.  1884. 
$3.00.  This  is  a  collection  of  original  documents,  with  a  history. 
Rabaud,  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  Inspiration  in  French-speaking  Lands 
from  the  Reformation  to  the  present  Day.  Paris,  1883.  Si. 75.  A  prize 
Essay,  broad  in  scope,  and  thorough  in  work  from  the  “  liberal  ”  point 
of  view. —  Berliner’s  Targum  Onkelos.  Berlin,  1884.  $2.50.  The  first 
attempt  at  a  critical  edition  of  this  Targum.  No  critical  text  is  given; 
the  text  of  Sabionetta,  in  his  Pentateuch,  1557,  being  printed,  with  some 
critical  notes.  Tlie  peculiarities  of  the  Babylonian  method  of  writing 
Hebrew  are  preserved,  and  Sabionetta’s  text  is  in  this  respect  consider¬ 
ably  improved.  An  “Introduction  to  the  Targum”  gives  its  history 
while  still  orally  transmitted,  the  circumstances  and  period  of  its  com¬ 
mittal  to  writing.  Its  editing  is  put  down  at  the  second  half  of  the 
second  century  post  Chr.  Its  later  history  to  the  present  time,  and 
its  relation  to  other  Targums  are  also  considered. — Three  volumes  of 
Analecta  Patinim  Antenicaenorum  by  Cardinal  Pitra,  have  been  issued  in 
1883-84  at  Paris.  $10.00.  They  contain  valuable  new  material  from 
Manuscripts  hitherto  unknown,  especially  on  Irenaeus. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

CRITICAL  NOTES. 

PROFESSOR  LADD  ON  OEHLER’S  THEOLOGY. 

In  the  May  New  Englander  Dr.  Ladd  has  a  notice  of  Ochler’s  work 
(Clark’s  Translation,  revised  by  Dr.  George  E.  D.iy.  pp,  594.  New 
York:  Funk  and  Wagnalls),  which  appears  to  be  an  indirect  reply  to 
the  many  protests  versus  his  own  views  on  inspiration.  A  short  passage 
which  he  thinks  favors  his  views  is  quoted  from  a  note  on  p.  8  in 
Oehler.  The  substance  of  it  is  as  follows :  “  He  who  has  won  in  this  way 
the  conviction  that  Holy  Scripture  is  the  true  witnessing  record  of  the 

divine  purpose  of  salvation, . and  that  in  it  is  contained  the  word  of 

God, . [will  not]  surrender  himself  to  a  criticism  in  which  we  can 

everywhere  see  that  it  does  not  rest  upon  the  consciousness  of  faith  which 
Rothe  commends.”  (Rotlie,  Zur  Doginatik  ) 

These  two  writers  agree  that  “the  Bible  is  not  revelation  itself;  it  is 
the  record  of  revelation  ”  (Oehler,  p  8),  which  in  the  sense  given  to 
revelation  as  (xod’s  act  (so  the  “  word  of  God  ”)  does  not  contain  anything 
new.  Revelation  as  an  historical  fact  and  the  Bible  as  evidence  of  it  are, 
of  course,  to  be  discriminated.  Prefix  “  inspired  ”  or  *•  infallible  ”  to 
any  term  you  use  for  Bible,  —  like  “record,”  —  and  even  the  numerous 
creed  critics  would  accept  Oehler’s  language  on  this  point.  Make  such  a 
distinction  between  God’s  act  and  the  evidence  of  it,  that  while  no  error 
can  attach  to  the  former,  error  attaches  to  the  latter,  vitiating  it  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  former,  —  as  all  who  look  into  Professor  Ladd’s  book  are 
surprised  to  see  that  he  does,  —  and  this  is  another  matter.  If  there  is 
to  be  a  distinction  made  between  God’s  message  to  men  and  the  literature 
in  which  it  is  embodied,  —  a  distinction  the  opposite  remove  from  the 
saying,  “  The  style  is  the  man,”  —  i.e.  between  God's  meaning  and  its 
vehicle,  —  we  can  all  agree  that  his  act  and  the  book  are  not  to  be  con¬ 
founded  ;  though  still  we  know  nothing  of  his  act  of  revealing  salvation 
save  in  and  through  the  book.  The  issue  resolves  itself  into  a  question 
of  the  use  of  terms. 

But  Dr.  Ladd  goes  on  to  offer  his  advice  to  our  Lutheran  brethren  as 
to  sympathizing  with  certain  views  of  the  nature  of  the  Bible  and  the 
“  Christian  consciousness  of  faith,”  which  he  sets  forth  as  Ochlcr’s.  But 
Oehler  docs  not  make  “  consciousness  ”  —  whatever  may  be  meant  by  this 
much-abused  term  —  the  starting-point  for  all  men  in  judging  of  the 
Bible.  All  men,  says  Scripture,  have  not  faith.  Oehler  is  speaking,  all 
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through  the  passage  drawn  into  Dr.  Ladd’s  service,  of  the  theologian. 
Even  Rothe  he  quotes  as  maintaining  that  “  the  most  thorough  and  im¬ 
partial  criticism  on  the  Holy  Scriptures  ”  is  to  be  one’s  work  “  as  a  believer  ” 
(himself  italicising  these  last  three  words).  One  must  have  already  ac¬ 
cepted  “  this  grand  system  of  facts  and  witnesses  through  the  written  word 
[our  italics],  which  moreover  [i.e.  in  addition  to  historical  proof,  conclusive 
to  the  men  who  ‘  have  not  faith  ’],  finds  its  proof  in  men’s  hearts.”  Nothing 
can  be  found  here  to  favor  the  idea  of  a  Christian  eonsciousness,  aside 
from  or  before  an  individual  experience  of  Christianity,  as  an  element  of 
revelation  —  especially  discriminated  above  as  God’s  act.  Expressly  the 
Tubingen  professor  says  (and  the  italic  word  is  from  Day’s  revision),  “It 
is  only  through  the  Bible  that  the  theologian  receives  this  impression  of 
the  majesty  of  revelation  as  a  mighty  historical  fact.”  Nothing,  then,  that 
one  brings  to  the  Scriptures  beforehand,  or  possesses  as  a  product  of 
natural  evolution,  or  any  other  supposed  natural  process,  enters  into  God’s 
teaching.  ‘‘  The  reality  of  revelation  is  made  certain  by  means  of  the 
Bible.” 

Oehler  concedes  to  Rothe  “the  free  relation  of  faith”;  but  the  Bible 
goes  before  this.  No  man  enters  into  this  relation  Jis  a  critic  whose  “  view 
is  far  from  harmonious  with  the  biblical  one.”  “  He  should  first  surrender 
himself  to  its  contents,  without  preconceived  opinions.”  All  this  is  in 
criticism  of  that  one-sided  manner  of  treating  biblical  theology  which 
Rothe  favors,  and  Oehler  does  not.  Dr.  Ladd  seems  so  eager  to  buttress 
himself  with  a  wonl  from  Oehler  as  to  overlook  the  spirit  of  the  discus¬ 
sion.  In  this  very  note  Oehler  sets  himself  against  that  so-called  higher 
criticism  which  has  led  Dr.  Ladd  astray.  “  How,”  he  asks,  “  is  a  genetic 
exhibition  of  the  Old  Testament  doctrine  of  the  nature  and  attributes  of 
God,  of  angelology,  of  the  doctrine  of  the  state  of  man  after  death,  etc., 
possible,  on  the  supposition  that  the  Pentateuch  is  a  comparatively  recent 
production  ?  ”  The  note  in  Oehler  quoted  by  Ladd  gives  no  countenance 
to  that  mixture  of  rationalism  and  mysticism  which  assails  the  Scriptures 
in  these  days  in  the  name  of  faith.  G.  F.  Magouk. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Tue  Divine  Authority  of  the  Bible.  By  G.  Frederick  Wright, 

Professor  in  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary,  pp.  2il.  5^X3 J  inches. 

Boston :  Congregational  Sunday  School  and  Publishing  Society.  1884. 

$1.25. 

Professor  Wright  has  done  a  timely  and  helpful  work  in  this  compact 
volume.  The  title  sufficiently  indicates  the  purpose,  namely,  to  set  forth 
the  authority,  and  that  the  Divine  authority,  of  the  Bible,  that  is,  of 
our  canonical  Scriptures  as  a  whole.  This  involves  the  brief  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  subsidiary  topics  of  Inspiration,  the  Canon,  the  true  iVIethod 
of  Interpretation,  the  Difficulties  and  Objections;  and  some  considera¬ 
tions  of  Textual  Criticism,  of  alleged  Discrepancies,  of  Old  Testament 
Quotations,  of  the  Harmony  of  the  Bible  with  Science,  and  of  the  less 
directly  spiritual  portions  of  the  book  —  all  properly  subordinate  to  the 
main  discussion. 

The  argument  is  inductive,  proceeding  by  appeal  to  facts,  and  not  from 
pre-conceived  theories.  It  is  also  clear  and  concise,  establishing  its  posi¬ 
tions,  and  illustrating  them  by  specimen  instances,  rather  than  by  ex¬ 
haustive  and  therefore  exhausting  enumeration.  The  main  postulate 
from  which  the  writer  proceeds  is  “  the  acknowledged  supernatural 
character  of  Christianity,”  in  which  “  the  stupendous  miracle  of  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  Christ”  is  “the  corner-stone”  of  our  historic  faith,  easily  sup¬ 
porting  whatever  other  supernatural  claims  and  utterances  can  be  shown 
to  have  been  put  forth  by  that  wonderful  personage. 

In  using  the  unavoidable  word  “  inspiration,”  the  author  would  define 
“  with  reference  to  the  results  attained,  rather  than  with  reference  to  the 
divine  process  through  which  the  results  have  been  secured.  In  calling 
the  Scriptures  inspired  and  infallible,  wo  intend  to  say  that  they  are  an 
adequate  and  authoritative  record  of  the  divine  revelation  upon  which  the 
Christian  religion  is  founded,  and  that  they  are,  when  properly  interpreted, 
the  final  appeal  in  all  distinctive  questions  of  faith  and  practice.  For 
reasons  which  will  appear  as  the  discussion  proceeds,  we  prefer  to  retain 
the.  ordinary  evangelical  terms,  and  say  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  Go<l,  and 
the  Bible  is  a  revelation  of  God,  rather  than  the  more  ambiguous  phrases, 
the  Bible  contains  the  word  of  God,  and  the  Bible  contains  a  revelation ;  ” 
and  in  due  time  he  undertakes  to  show  that  all  portions  are  constituent 
parts  of  one  whole,  with  dlfTercnt  specific  functions.  A  multitude  of  petty 
objections  to  the  perfection  of  the  Bible  are  virtually  disposed  of  by  the 
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simple  remark  that  “  the  Bible  is  perfect  as  related  to  the  end  in  view.” 
Ill  conducting  the  entire  discussion  he  rests  his  arguments  upon  a  “  sound¬ 
ness  of  judgment  in  estimating  the  weight  of  the  well-establislied  facts 
which  are  most  central,”  it  being  “our  business  as  investigators  to  ad¬ 
here  to  those  facts  which  arc  fullest,  clearest,  and  most  fundamental  in 
their  bearing  upon  the  question.”  And  it  is  a  suflicient  characterization 
and  commendation  of  the  argument  to  say  that  we  think  the  writer  has 
adhered  to  his  purpose.  A  part  of  this  adherence  consists  in  not  em¬ 
barrassing  himself  with  any  theory  of  inspiration  based  largely  on  the 
etymology  of  the  word.  In  dealing  with  matters  of  interpretation  and 
questions  of  phraseology  he  maintains  the  defensible  position  that  the 
meaning  of  the  Bible,  however  conveyed,  is  the  Bible.  This  obvious 
principle  clears  away  many  petty  cavils  about  particular  words  and  idioms, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  author  firmly  maintains  the  power  of  language 
to  convey  definite  meaning,  and  the  actual  conveyance  of  such  definite 
meaning  in  the  Scriptures  on  the  momentous  topics  of  their  own  divine 
origin  and  authority,  and  on  the  relations  and  prospects  of  man. 

It  is  impracticable  to  follow  in  detail  a  discussion  which  itself  touches 
briefly  on  so  many  related  topics.  We  may  say  in  general  that  it  is  a 
very  clear,  though  succint,  statement  of  the  valid  reasons  why  we  re¬ 
ceive  our  present  Scriptures,  and  receive  them  as  a  final  authority  on  all 
matters  on  which  they  profess  .authoritatively  to  speak.  And  the  strength 
of  the  statement  consists  largely  in  the  prominence  and  distinctness  which 
is  given  to  the  controlling  and  decisive  considerations  in  the  case.  These 
considerations,  in  the  main,  have  been  and  will  be  satisfactory  to,  and 
accepted  by,  the  great  body  of  those  who  perform  the  Christian  work  of 
the  world.  For  the  author  truly  remarks  (p.  147),  that  “the  history  of 
the  evangelical  portion  of  the  church  has  revolved  in  a  pretty  narrow  orbit 
about  three  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Bible:  1.  that  God  has  made  a 
special  historical  revelation  to  men,  and  that  the  Bible  is  the  authorit.a- 
tivc  record  of  that  revelation  ;  2.  that  the  incarnation  and  death  of  Christ 
are  sacrificial  in  their  character,  and  were  necessary  as  well  in  justifica¬ 
tion  of  God’s  action  in  forgiving  sin  as  in  furnishing  a  inorjil  power  for 
securing  the  ol)edicnce  of  the  individual  sinner ;  3.  that  thu  world  is  the 
arena  on  which  hum.^n  beings  determine  the  conditions  of  their  existence 
for  an  en<lless  futurity.  Apart  from  these  doctrines  there  has  been  little 
evangelical  activity  in  the  world.” 

We  may  remark  that,  in  addition  to  the  general  vigor  of  the  positive 
argument,  the  author  shows  a  good  deal  of  skill  in  laying  down  the 
general  principles  which  dispose  of  difficulties  and  objections.  In  deal¬ 
ing  with  some  of  the  minor  “  discrepancies  ”  of  the  Gospels,  he  rightfully 
insists  on  the  brevity  and  incompleteness  of  the  several  narratives,  where 
some  one  additional  remark,  easily  supposahle  and  admissible,  would  in  ::n 
instant  have  removed  all  appearance  of  divergency.  These  admissible 
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Bupposltions  are  frequently  more  than  one,  and  are  precisely  of  such  a 
nature  as  men  are  obliged  to  accept  in  all  other  lines  of  investigation, 
including  courts  of  justice.  We  are  therefore  not  under  the  necessity  of 
accepting  always  the  particular  solution  preferred  by  the  author,  as,  for 
example,  in  regard  to  the  blind  man  at  Jericho.  We  prefer  a  different 
method.  So  in  regard  to  the  seemingly  diverse  instructions  to  the  twelve 
(Matt.  X.,  Mark  vi.,  Luke  ix.)  “to  take  no  staff  for  their  journey”  and 
to  take  nothing  “  save  a  staff  only,”  to  take  “  no  shoes,”  but  to  “  be  shod 
with  sandals  only,”  etc.,  our  solution  is  very  simple.  He  says  to  them, 
“go  just  as  you  are,”  —  without  any  additional  provision  whatever. 
Wear  the  sandals  you  have  on,  and  carry  the  staff  that  is  in  your  hand, 
but  take  not  bread,  wallet,  money,  “two  coats,”  “nor  shoes”  additional, 
nor  even  “  a  staff”  unless  already  in  hand.  The  clear  meaning  of  the 
whole  injunction  harmonizes  the  details. 

The  same  remark  will  apply  to  other  portions  of  the  disscussion,  that 
though  we  may  not  in  all  instances  accept  every  detail,  the  main  prin¬ 
ciples  are  well  taken  and  strong,  and  will  satisfy  those  who  are  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  be  sati'jfied  with  fair  argument.  The  volume  is  brief  enough  and 
clear  enough  to  be  readily  followed,  and  will  at  the  present  time,  we  are 
persuaded,  prove  highly  useful  and  helpful.  Tlie  fundamental  drift  of 
it  is  well  expressed  in  one  sentence  (p.  149)  :  “The  difference  between 
the  interpreter  who  acknowledges  the  Bible  as  supreme  authority  and 
the  one  who  exalts  his  own  ethico-religious  consciousness  to  that  place  of 
authority  is  about  the  same  as  that  between  the  sea-captain  who  takes 
his  bearings  from  the  stars  and  the  one  who  guides  his  course  by  the 
light  from  his  own  mast-head.” 

The  evangelical  church  has  long  had  to  face  the  question  of  “  Natural¬ 
ism  or  Supernaturalism”  as  raised  from  outside.  The  question  which 
now  seems  to  be  raised  from  within  l»,  “  shall  the  so-called  ethico-religious 
consciousness  sit  enthroned  above  the  Scriptures,  or  the  Scriptures  above 
the  ethico-religious  consciousness  ?  ”  Does  not  the  second  question  shade 
off  inio  the  first,  both  theologically  and  historically?  On  these  topics 
and  all  that  they  involve  there  is  no  dimness  nor  uncertainty  in  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  Professor  Wright;  and  his  argument  vigorously  maintains  his 
general  positions.  S.  C.  Bartlett. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah.  By  Alfred  Edersheim, 
M.  A.  Oxon.,  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  Warburtonian  Lecturer  at  Lincoln’s  Inn.  In 
two  Volumes,  pp.  xxxi,  695  and  822.  Large  8vo.  London  :  Long¬ 
mans,  Green,  and  Company ;  New  York :  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  and 
Company.  1883. 

In  order  to  fully  understand  the  character  and  appreciate  the  merits  of 
this  work  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  its  special  aim  and 
method,  in  connection  with  similar  lines  of  thought  that  have  been  fruit- 
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ful  of  good  results  in  the  whole  field  of  gospel  history.  In  his  preface,  the 
author  speaks  of  three  features  which  guided  him  in  his  studies.  lie  does 
not  wish  to  be  understood,  in  tlic  first  place,  that  he  is  attenjpting  to  write 
a  Life  of  Christ  in  the  strict  sense,  as  the  materials  lor  such  a  task  do  not 
exist,  the  Gospel  records  not  pretending  to  furnish  these.  “  Rather  must 
the  Gospels  be  regarded  as  four  different  aspects  in  which  the  Evangelists 
viewed  the  historical  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine 
promise  of  old,  the  Messiah  of  Israel,  and  the  Saviour  of  man,  and  pre¬ 
sented  him  to  the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile  world  for  their  acknowledgment 
as  the  Son  of  God,  who  revealed  the  Father,  and  was  himself  the  Avay  to 
him,  the  truth  and  the  life . I  wished  not  to  write  for  a  definite  pur¬ 

pose,  be  it  even  that  of  a  defence  of  the  faith;  but  rather  to  let  that 
purpose  grow  out  of  the  book  as  would  be  pointed  out  by  the  course  of 
independent  study,  in  which  arguments  on  both  sides  should  be  impartially 
weighed  and  facts  ascertained.”  He  therefore  disclaims  having  any  pre¬ 
determined  dogmatic  standjK)int  at  the  outset  of  his  investigations.  From 
these  and  similar  statements  it  is  evident  that  Edersheim  does  not,  as  is 
the  manner  of  nmre  pretentious  but  less  biblical  biographies  of  Christ  by 
the  various  representatives  of  the  variegated  schools  of  “  criticism  ”  in 
Germany,  France,  and  elsewhere,  undertake  to  construct  a  life  of  the 
Saviour  out  of  the  ruins  and  remnants  of  the  dissected  Gospel  records.  He 
hsis  no  theory  concerning  the  origin  of  our  Gospels  save  the  theory  of  the 
Apostle  (2  Pet.  i.  21),  that  the  “  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.”  He  does  not  deem  it  necessary  to  go  behind 
this  authority,  and  consequently  bases  his  whole  massive  work  on  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  documents  as  we  have  them.  His  conserv¬ 
ative  views  as  to  the  sources  of  information  for  the  work  before  him,  have 
thus  saved  him  from  producing  a  life  of  Christ  arranged  to  suit  the  scheme 
of  this  or  that  theological  school ;  but,  in  furnishing  him  the  proper  foun¬ 
dation  upon  which  to  build,  have  aided  him  in  drawing  a  portrait  of  Christ 
that  is  biblical  and  truthful.  His  acceptance  of  the  New  Testament  records 
as  the  last  appeal  for  all  questions  touching  the  career  of  the  Saviour  is 
not  the  result  of  ignorance  or  blind  dogmatism.  He  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  various  analyses  made  of  the  Gospels,  and  with  the  whole  wide  field 
of  discussion  in  regard  to  their  origin,  character,  composition,  authors,  etc. ; 
and,  in  fact,  as  is  shown  by  his  statement  concerning  the  third  object  of 
his  book,  he  has  taken  into  consideration  these  objections,  and  throughout 
his  work  has,  in  the  interests  of  Christian  apologetics,  defended  the  Gospels 
against  the  attacks  and  criticisms  of  less  conservative  scholars.  His  notes, 
which  abound  in  excellent  refutations  of  such  false  views,  show  how  wide 
is  his  acquaintance  with  these,  and  how  carefully  he  has  considered  their 
weight. 

While  in  these  two  respects  these  volumes  do  not  differ  much  from  other 
excellent  and  conservative  lives  of  Christ,  which  also  build  upon  the  foun- 
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dation  of  the  Evangelists  and  ain>  at  the  defense  of  the  evangelical  records, 
Edcrsheiin’s  work  differs  from  all  others,  ai  least  in  systematic  treatment 
and  completeness,  in  regard  to  one  point,  which  he  calls  the  second  feature 
of  his  book.  He  says :  “  But,  secondly,  since  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  a 
Jew,  spoke  to  and  moved  among  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  and  at  a  definite 
period  of  its  history,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  view  that  life  and  teach¬ 
ing  in  all  its  surroundings  of  place,  society,  popular  life,  and  intellectual 
or  religious  development.  This  would  form  not  only  the  frame  in  which 
to  set  the  picture  of  the  Christ,  but  the  very  background  of  the  picture 
itself.  It  is,  indeed,  most  true  that  Christ  spoke  not  only  to  the  Jews,  to 
Palestine,  and  to  that  time,  but  —  of  which  history  has  given  the  evidence  — 
to  all  men  and  to  all  times.  Still  he  spoke  first  and  directly  to  the  Jews, 
and  his  words  must  have  been  intelligible  to  them.  His  teachings  have 
reached  upwards  from  their  intellectual  ami  religious  standpoint,  even 
although  it  infinitely  extended  the  horizon  so  as,  in  its  full  application,  to 
make  it  wide  as  the  bounds  of  the  earth  and  time.  Nay,  to  explain  the 
bearing  of  the  religious  leaders  of  Israel,  from  the  first,  towards  Jesus,  it 
seemed  also  necessary  to  trace  the  historical  development  of  thought  and 
religious  belief  till  it  issued  into  the  system  of  Traditionalism,  which,  by 
an  internal  necessity,  was  irreconcilably  antagonistic  to  the  Christ  of  the 
Gospels.” 

It  is  in  carrying  out  this  aim  that  the  work  of  Edersheim  finds  its  special 
features  and  merits.  The  idea  of  grasping  the  life  and  teachings  of  the 
Saviour,  not  as  abstractions  or  without  historical  connection  with  the 
world  in  which  he  moved,  but  as  historical  phenomena  —  although  the 
mightiest  in  history  —  in  a  living  connection  with  the  heart  and  the  soul 
of  the  people  and  the  times,  and  thus  producing  a  truly  historical,  vivid, 
and  almost  living  picture  of  him  as  he  moved,  taught,  and  thought  among 
those  who  daily  surrounded  and  associated  with  him  ;  this  idea  is,  indeed, 
not  original  with  our  author,  but  he  has  made  better  use  of  it  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  true  Christian  science,  has  applied  it  with  more  system  and 
greater  success  than  ever  before.  Although  the  materials  with  which  he 
works  are  in  kind  the  same  as  those  with  which  Sehottgen,  Lightfoot, 
Meuschen,  Wetstein,  and  just  at  present  also  Wiinsche,  oi)erate,  yet  Eder¬ 
sheim  has  method,  system,  and  critical  arrangement  in  the  use  of  these 
aids ;  and  although  the  manner  and  purpose  of  using  these  is  the  same 
as  we  find  in  the  whole  department  of  history  of  the  New  Testament  time, 
as  represented  by  such  works  as  those  of  Schiirer  and  Hausrath,  yet  Eder¬ 
sheim  makes  more  extended  use  of  them  and  for  a  better  end.  The 
endeavor  to  secure  a  truly  historical  view  of  Christ  and  Christianity,  by 
bringing  out  into  prominence  all  the  forces  and  factors  that  entered  into 
the  whole  existence,  life,  thought,  religion,  and  society  of  the  age  in  which 
the  Lord  lived  and  labored,  and  thus  surrounding  him  and  his  work  with 
all  the  agencies  and  influences  which  were  then  realities,  in  order  thus  to 
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reproiluce  as  clearly  and  definitely  outlined  as  possible  this  life  and  wo-  k, 
is  the  central  thought  and  object  of  what  is  called  the  History  of  the  N  jw 
Testament  Times.  In  many  ways  this  methwl  of  studying  the  great  prob¬ 
lem  —  the  greatest  of  all  ages — has  proved  eminently  successful.  Tlie  legit¬ 
imacy  of  the  principle  is,  and  must  be  recognized  by  every  candid  scholar; 
students  of  historical  science  must  accept  it  almost  as  an  axiom.  The 
influence  of  this  view  is  felt  in  many  departments,  as,  e.g.  in  that  of  New 
Testament  lexicography,  where  the  development  of  the  meanings  of  so 
many  New  Testament  words  that  express  the  highest  ideas  of  Christian 
dogma  and  ethics  out  of  the  classical  Greek,  and  the  influence  of  the 
Septuagint,  the  language  of  the  Jewish  apocrypha,  apocalypses,  etc.,  dur¬ 
ing  the  three  centuries  between  Malachi  and  Matthew,  forms  a  theme 
much  discussed  by  the  best  students  of  Biblical  philology.  Of  course  this 
principle  can,  like  all  good  things,  be  abused,  and  has  been  abused  just  in 
its  application  to  the  life  of  Christ.  The  idea  of  development,  the  greatest 
tjTant  in  the  whole  range  of  modern  thought,  has  endeavored  to  make  him 
also  a  product  of  time  and  circumstances.  He  has  often  been  descril>ed 
as  the  representative  of  all  the  noblest  characteristics  of  this  age,  a  pupil 
of  Hillel,  and  the  greatest  of  his  times.  But  no  such  idea  has  guided  the 
hand  and  heart  of  Edersheim.  What  he  says  concerning  the  teachings 
of  Christ  is  characteristic  of  his  whole  work.  He  says  (Vol.  i.  p.  106): 
“  It  may  be  asserted,  without  fear  of  well-grounded  contradiction,  that  if 
in  respect  to  substance,  there  is  not  a  difierence,  but  a  total  divergence  of 
fundamental  principle  between  Rabbinism  and  the  New  Testament,  com¬ 
parison  between  them  is  not  possible  as  regards  their  spirit.  Here  there 
is  absolute  contrariety.” 

Edersheim  has  thus  taken  a  happy  medium  between  the  rejection  and 
abuse  of  this  method.  How  well  he  has  succeeded  in  carrying  out  this 
principle  is  clear  at  once  from  the  first  and  introductory  book,  entitled 
The  Preparation  for  the  Gospel,  in  which  he  describes  the  Jewish  world 
in  the  days  of  Christ.  With  the  aid  of  all  the  literary  sources  at  his  com¬ 
mand,  he  describes  the  development  of  Jewish  thought  from  the  close  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  even  from  the  days  of  Ezra,  and  traces  at  the 
hand  of  his  guides  all  the  agencies  that  slowly  and  surely  changed  the 
faith  and  doctrines  of  Israel  until  these  assumed  the  strange  appearance 
which  we  find  in  the  New  Testament.  Some  features  of  this  preliminary 
book  are  especially  noteworthy,  particuharly  those  which  show  the  great 
difference  between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Dispersions,  the  growth 
and  changes  in  the  religious  life  of  these  separated  brethren,  and  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  these  developments  in  the  antagonistic  schools  found  in  the 
days  of  Christ.  In  our  conviction  the  unfolding  of  this  idea  is  not  only 
new,  but  most  pro<luctive  in  this  field  of  inquiry.  It  must,  however,  be 
remarked  that  Edersheim  has  not  always  made  use  of  all  the  literary  aids 
that  ai'e  accessible  for  the  discussion  of  these  problems,  and  that  he  does 
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not  do  justice  to  tlie  history  of  the  people  as  a  formative  force  in  produc¬ 
ing  the  peculiar  system  of  orthodox  .Jewish  theology  of  which  the  Pharisees 
of  the  New  Testament  are  the  representatives.  It  is  a  fact  beyond  denial 
that  the  ups  and  downs  of  Israel’s  history,  in  the  days  of  Syrian  and  Roman 
despotism,  had  a  great  and  modifying  influence  upon  the  beliefs  of  the 
people  of  Israel,  and  if  their  history  had  been  different,  then,  too,  in 
many  respects,  their  views  would  have  been  different.  The  literature  of 
these  centuries  is  but  the  reflex  of  the  feelings  and  longings  of  these  days, 
and  from  this  literature  it  is  evident  how  much  these  feelings  and  longings 
were  under  the  spell  of  outward  history.  It  can,  e.g.  be  a  matter  of  little 
doubt  that  the  prominently  royal  character  of  the  Messiah  as  expected 
by  the  contemporaries  of  Christ,  was  to  a  great  extent  owing  to  the  fict 
that  their  present  sad  fate  seemed  to  need  such,  and  only  such,  a  Messiah. 

And  what  has  been  done  in  general  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  work,  has 
been  consistently  carried  out  in  both  volumes.  Whenever  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  from  the  faith  and  manners  of  the  age,  to  draw  any  light  for  the 
explanation  of  the  earthly  career  of  the  Lord,  this  has  been  faithfully 
done.  The  author  was  eminently  qualified  for  this  task.  Born  a  Jew, 
educated  with  German  thoroughness,  and  at  all  times  an  enthusiastic  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  literature  of  the  Jews,  he  has  made  splendid  use  of  his  acquire¬ 
ments.  His  previous  work  on  “  The  Temple,  its  Ministry  and  Services,  as 
they  were  in  the  Times  of  Jesus  Christ,”  had  proved  him  a  master  in  the 
field.  Wherever  the  contemporary  history  and  literature,  the  Mishna,  the 
Talmuds,  the  Midrashim,  and  Rabbinic  lore  could  furnish  any  aid  to  the 
understanding  of  the  world  in  which  Christ  lived,  these  have  been  applied 
with  a  good  purpose.  Edersheim  is  not,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
an  original  investigator  in  these  fields,  but  he  knows  what  such  investi¬ 
gators  have  brought  forth,  what  value  is  to  be  attached  to  their  discoveries, 
and  how  to  use  them.  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  he  has 
(juoted  so  exactly  the  various  sources  from  which  he  has  drawn,  and  thus 
given  his  readers  not  only  the  opportunity  of  consulting  his  citations,  but 
also  of  making  further  investigations  wherever  his  treatment  is  still  incom¬ 
plete  or  unsatisfactory.  While  thus  the  work  is  not  without  its  faults,  as 
was  to  be  expected  in  a  work  new  in  method  and  paving  the  way  for 
others  to  follow,  it  must  be  greeted  with  a  most  hearty  welcome  by  every 
student  and  lover  of  God’s  word.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  works 
that  have  appeared  of  late  m  England,  or,  for  that  matter,  anywhere. 
Specialists  will  be  greatly  interested  in  the  nineteen  appendixes  which 
Edersheim  has  added  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  053-793),  on  religious,  social,  and  his¬ 
torical  topics,  of  great  importance  for  the  problems  of  the  book,  an<l 
thankful  for  the  double  index,  as  also  for  the  list  of  authorities  (12  col¬ 
umns)  and  the  list  of  abbreviations  of  Rabbinic  works.  The  style  of  the 
book  is  highly  rhetorical,  even  poetical  at  times,  but  never  so  much  so  as 
to  do  violence  to  truth.  The  seven  years  which  Edersheim  has  spent  on, 
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these  two  massive  volumes  have  been  well  spent.  Theological  science  has 
been  enriched  by  them,  and  thc*rcsult  is  as  true  an  historical  and  biblical 
picture  of  the  Lord’s  earthly  career  as  has  ever  been  drawn.  For  the 
minister  of  the  gospel  these  books  are  a  mine  of  information  and  illustra¬ 
tion  for  practical  use ;  for  the  historian  a  model  and  incentive  guide.  They 
deserve  thorough  study,  and  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  any  Christian 
library. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew,  from  the  St.  Germain  MS. 
(gi),  now  numbered  Lat.  1 1 553  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris.  With 
Introduction  descriptive  of  the  Manuscript,  and  Five  Appendice.s,  etc. 
Edited  by  John  Wordsworth,  M.A.,  Oriel  Professor  of  the  Interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Holy  Scripture,  etc.  pp.  xliii  and  79.  Oxford.  1883. 

Tliis  is  No.  I.  “of  a  scries  of  Old  Latin  Biblical  Texts  drawn  from 
Manuscripts  which  are  eitlier  unpublished  or  have  been  inadequately 
edited.”  No.  II.  is  to  contain  “Portions  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St. 
Mark  and  St.  Matthew,  from  the  Bobbio  ms.  (k)  of  the  Fifth  Century, 
now  in  the  National  Library  at  Turin  (G.  vii.  15).”  No.  III.,  “  The  Fou’’ 
Gospels,  from  the  Munich  ms.  (q)  of  the  Sixth  Century.” 

Tlie  publication  of  Nos.  II.  and  III.,  with  the  promise  of  other  additions, 
is  conditional  on  the  reception  of  the  design  by  the  public.  Tliat  recep¬ 
tion  should  be  most  cordial  if  the  promised  numbers  equal  the  first  in 
scholarly  treatment  and  critical  acumen  and  sagacity.  The  Early  Latin 
texts  of  the  Bible  are  comparatively  unknown  in  America,  and  deserve  to 
be  studied  by  theologians  generally,  and  more  particularly  by  those  whose 
tastes  lie  in  the  direction  of  textual  criticism.  The  study  of  the  Latin 
versions  of  the  Scriptures  has  a  very  important  bearing  on  the  text  of  the 
earliest  versions,  from  which  most,  perhaps  all,  the  earliest  Latin  versions 
were  made.  Tlie  restoration  and  recovery  of  the  text  of  the  earliest  I.atin 
versions,  enables  us,  on  account  of  their  great  literalness  and  the  peculiar 
aptitude  of  Latin  to  reproduce  the  Greek,  to  verify  the  character  of  the 
Greek  text  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  church. 

The  publication  of  the  Manuscript  here  noted  is  a  step  in  that  direction ; 
it  is  only  the  fragment  of  an  entire  Latin  Bible,  which  about  a.d.  1538  to 
1 540  appears  to  have  been  still  complete,  or  nearly  so.  The  ms.  was  used 
by  Stephanus  in  his  edition  of  the  Biblia  between  the  dates  given,  and  is 
probably  the  work  of  a  reviser  who  lived  soon  after,  or  about  the  time  of 
Alcuin,  “  though  it  is  of  course  quite  possible  that  his  work,  with  all  its 
subscriptions,  was  copied  at  a  subsequent  date”  (p.  xv).  It  is  a  revision 
of  an  older  text,  which  in  the  opinion  of  Professor  Wordsworth  “  was  not 
a  Ilieronymian  text,  but  a  mixture  of  the  Italian  and  European  texts, 
which  was  corrected  occasionally  by  the  Vulgate,  but  has  a  large  peculiar 
element,  perhaps  drawn  from  several  mss.”  (p.  xxxiv). 
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Some  of  tlie  distinctly  Vulgate  readings,  proving  that  the  ms.  was  cor¬ 
rected  from  Jerome’s  text,  are : 

II.  16  quoniam  inlusus  esset ;  23  per  prophetas 

III.  3  qui  dictus  cst;  9  potest  dcus 

V.  42  Omni  qui  petit  a  te  da  ci ;  44  his  qui  oderunt;  72  Salutaueritls 
XV.  8  populus  hie  labiis  me  honorat 
XXI.  7  et  eum  desuper  sodere  fecerunt 
XXVII.  41  cum  scribis  ct  seniorihus 

XXVII.  55  om.  “  videntes  ”  (with  corb.  1  and  rhedlg.),  found  in  most 
of  the  Old  Latin  mss.,  and  is  part  of  the  Greek  text. 

Professor  Wordsworth  calls  attention  to  a  considerable  number  of  pe¬ 
culiar  readings  not  found  in  Vulgate,  European,  and  Italian  mss.,  which 
leave  the  question  as  to  the  basis  of  the  text  undecided.  We  can  only 
cite  one.  “The  most  noticeable  of  these  peculiarities  is  probably  the 
opening  paragraph,  in  which  the  generations  from  Adam  to  Abraham  are 
prefixed  to  the  genealogy.  They  are  arranged  in  the  style  of  St.  Mat¬ 
thew,  except  that  Deus  fecit  Adam  is  naturally  employed  for  Deus  genuit 
Adam.  This  section  is  apparently  unique.  Martianay  remarks  about 
it  that  it  must  have  been  drawn  up  after  St.  Jerome,  since  it  is  based  on 
his  version  of  Genesis  from  the  Hebrew,  and  not  on  that  taken  from  the 
LXX  [Remarques,  p.  vi].  It  is  curious,  however,  that  it  agrees  neither 
with  Genesis  nor  with  St.  Luke.  The  list  coincides,  indeed,  with  Gen. 
X.  24  against  St.  Luke,  in  omitting  Cainan,  son  of  Arpliaxad;  but  the 
spelling  Salath  (for  Sale)  is  found  in  neither  source,  while  Ragau  agrees 
with  St.  Luke  against  Reu  of  Genesis.  The  curious  variations  of  spelling 
Mathusalem  Malusala,  Phalech  Palech,  and  the  remarkable  confusion  of 
j  and  g  in  ‘  Malelecl  ienuit  Gereth  Jareth  ienuit  Enoch,’  seem  to  show  a 
process  of  mixture  even  in  this  peculiar  section,  and  suggest  that  it  was 
the  composition  of  our  scribe,  not  a  copy  from  any  existing  document 
(p.  XXXV  sq.).” 

Professor  Wordsworth’s  analytical  comparison  of  chap.  v.  in  this  M8., 
which  he  calls  G,  yields  these  results : 

Peculiar  readings,  in  which  G  stands  alone,  18 

Readings  of  a  distinctly  Vulgate  type,  3 

Readings  of  a  distinctly  Italian  type,  2 

Readings  of  a  distinctly  European  type,  27 

Neutral  readings  in  which  it  agrees  with  the  Vulgate  and  Italian  type,  10 
Neutral  readings  in  which  it  agrees  with  the  Vulgate  and  European 
type,  7 

Neutral  readings  in  which  it  agrees  with  Old  Latin  (Italian  .and  Eu¬ 
ropean),  8 

Doubtful,  I 

Total,  *76 

These  seventy-six  places  occur  in  forty  verses ;  in  the  remaining  eight 
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verses  (3,  6,  8,  10,  2G,  27,  35,  36)  G  coincides  with  Amiatinus  (Vulgate), 
Brixianus  (Italian)  and  Veronensis,  and  once  or  twice  Colbertinus  (Eu¬ 
ropean).  This  shows  the /»os.siA/«  Old  Latin  element  to  be  very  large  — 
ninety-six  per  cent  (only  three  readings  in  seventy-five  being  distinctly 
Vulgate)  ;  while  the  distinctly  Old  Latin  element  is  about  seventy-three 
per  cent ;  and  the  distinctly  European  element  is  far  larger  than  either  of 
the  other  two. 

A  siKJcimen  of  the  text  (v.  43-45)  may  serve  to  Illustrate  some  of  its 
peculiarities : 

“  43.  AuDiSTia  QUIA  DICTUM  EST  DiLiGES  prixiinum  tuum  et  odies 
inimicum  tuum ;  44  Ego  autem  dico  uobis  diligite  inimicos  uestros  bene- 
facite  his  qui  oderunt  uos.  et  orate  pro  eis  qui  uos  persecun'.ur  et  caluin- 
niantur  uobis  45  ut  sitis  filii  patris  uestri  qui  in  caelis  est;  Qui  solem 
suura  oriri  iubet  super  bonus  et  malos  et  pluit  super  iustus  et  iniustus.” 

Ihe  study  of  this  interesting,  suggestive,  and  ably  edited  text  will  open 
to  those  who  may  take  it  in  hand  a  new  field,  frequented  as  yet  by  few, 
but  destined  to  become  familiar  to  many. 

Quotations  in  the  New  Testament.  By  Crawford  Howell  Toy, 

Professor  in  Harvard  University.  7  X  pp.  xliv,  321.  New  York: 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1884. 

Candid  study  of  the  quotations  in  the  New  Testament  must  carry  us 
far  toward  a  true  understanding  of  the  nature  both  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  of  the  New.  It  is  an  indispensable  prerequisite  for  the  formulation  of 
a  doctrine  of  sacred  Scripture.  We  have  in  these  quotations  a  sort  of 
key  to  the  working  of  inspiration.  For,  having  by  the  use  of  all  the 
resources  of  modern  historical  criticism  fixed  as  exactly  as  may  be  the 
meaning  of  a  passage  in  situ  in  the  Old  Testament,  we  are  ready  to  ad¬ 
vance  to  its  quotation  in  the  New,  and  ascertain  how  far  inspiration  lifted 
its  agents  above  those  blunders  in  matters  of  fact  and  those  fallacies  in 
logic  which  belonged  to  their  time.  Professor  Toy  has  many  unusual 
qualifications  for  acting  as  our  guide  in  this  intricate  and  delicate  ex¬ 
ploration.  In  Greek  and  Hebrew  learning  he  is  afiluent,  his  purpose  is 
to  be  scrupulously  scientific,  and  his  general  plan  is  excellent.  In  each 
case  literal  translations  of  the  Hebrew,  Septuagint,  and  New  Testament 
passages  are  first  given.  Tlien  follow  the  same  passages  in  the  original 
languages,  a  comparison  of  agreements  and  difierenccs  of  the  original  and 
quotation,  a  concise  exegetical  discussion  of  the  purpose  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  and  New  Testament  writers  respectively,  and,  lastly,  critical 
remarks  on  the  text.  Every  page  bears  the  evidences  of  judicious  in¬ 
dustry,  and  the  abundance  of  valuable  critical  matter  will  be  highly  prized 
by  all  students  of  this  difiicult  subject. 

We  wonder  a  little  that  the  criticism  of  the  text  is  made  to  follow  the 
exegetical  discussion  which  it  so  essentially  and  logically  precedes ;  and 
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we  think  that  the  publishers  have  naively  betrayed  their  low  estimate  of 
the  learning  of  the  American  public  in  putting  the  translations  into 
delightfully  large  and  clear  type,  and  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  original 
into  sizes  painful  to  the  eyes.  The  Hebrew  vowel  points,  especially',  are 
microscopic  and  often  defective. 

And  while  we  recognize  the  value  of  the  author’s  scholarly  collection 
of  matevials,  we  do  not  fijcl  much  heli>ed  by  his  method  of  reasoning  upon 
them,  nor  by  his  conclusions.  Professor  Kuenen  long  ago  confessed :  “  Its 
[the  I^ew  Testament’s]  judgment  concerning  the  origin  and  nature  of 
pro2)hetical  exjMJctations  and  concerning  their  relation  to  historical  reality 
may  be  regarded  as  diametrically  opposed  to  ours.”  Professor  Toy  as 
a  critic  stands  ajiparcntly  beside  Professor  Kuenen,  and  Christ  and  the 
apostles  are  his  antipodes.  So  far  from  accepting  the  canon  that  “  the 
testimony'  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy,”  he  accords  to  the  prophets 
only  the  function  of  preachers  to  their  own  times.  For  example,  in 
discussing  the  words,  “  Thou  art  a  priest  forever  after  the  order  of  Mel- 
chizedek”  (Ileb.  v.  6  ;  Ps.  cx.  4),  he  dryly  remarks:  “The  king  whose 
victorious  career  is  described  in  the  Psalm  must  be  regarded  as  a  Jewish 
monarch  contemporary  with  the  jmet ;  this  is  the  only  natural  interpreta¬ 
tion  ”  (p.  219).  And  so  the  Psalm  is  dated  down  in  the  times  of  the 
Maccabcan  priest-kings.  Dr.  Toy’s  is,  we  confess,  the  only  natural 
interpretation  of  the  one  hundred  and  tenth  Psalm ;  but,  granting  a 
supernatural  element  anywhere  in  the  Old  Testament,  we  submit  that  the 
explicit  testimony  of  our  Lord  that  David  himself  (airos  Aaj3l8,  Luke 
XX.  42)  wrote  the  P.^alm  would  lead  us  to  find  it  here.  Starting  thus  with 
a  virtually  naturalistic  view  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  with  the  expectation 
of  finding  in  the  New  Testament  a  totally  mistaken  apprehension  of  its 
historical  sense.  Professor  Toy'  of  course  finds  it.  Tliat  sense  of  the  He¬ 
brew  which  commends  itself  to  his  judgment  as  the  most  probable  he 
asserts  dogmatically'  to  be  the  oidy  jjossible.  And  this  is  generally  the 
most  local  and  shallow.  The  New  Testament  writer,  by  “  unbridled 
spiritualizing,”  has  made  an  illogical,  though  “  lofty  and  inspiring  ”  use 
of  it. 

Many  illustrations  might  be  mentioned ;  but  we  will  take  the  first,  which 
is  the  first  critical  remark  upon  the  first  quotation  discussed,  “  Behold  the 
virgin  shall  be  with  child,  and  shall  bring  forth  a  son.  And  they  shall 
fail  his  name  Immanuel  ”  (Matt.  i.  23 ;  Isa.  vii.  14).  Professor  Toy’s 
opening  sentence  is,  “  The  rendering  ‘  virgin'  is  inadmissible”  (p.  1).  If 
so,  then,  of  course,  the  evangelist  was  all  wrong  in  the  use  he  made  of  the 
profdiecy.  But  when  we  come  to  examine  the  six  other  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  which  the  word  occurs  (other  than  as  a  musical 
term),  we  find  that  in  two  it  must  mean  virgin,  and  that  in  the  other  f  3ur 
it  is  most  naturally  rendered  virgin  ;  and  turning  to  our  lexicon  we  find 
that  the  Hebrew  afforded  no  word  more  unequivocally  conveying  that 
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meaning,  since  even  rt*lPa  is  applied  to  a  young  widow  (Joel  i.  8).  There 
is  a  degree  of  unfairness  in  Professor  Toy’s  parenthetical  explanation  (p. 
4)  of  the  reference  to  Song  of  Songs  vi.  8,  “  There  are  threescore  queens 
and  fourscore  concubines,  and  virgins  without  number  ” —  “  (meml)ers  of 
the  king’s  harem).”  In  this  passage  three  classes  of  women  are  men¬ 
tioned  —  queens,  concubines,  and  rTrabs.  The  latter  are  not  said  to  form 
part  of  the  harem ;  but,  in  or  out  of  the  harem,  if  they  were  neither  queens 
nor  concubines,  what  were  they  but  virgins  ? 

One  may  please  himself  with  the  illusion  that  he  has  pursued  an  in¬ 
ductive  process  when  his  hypothesis  precludes  the  use  of  that  method. 
Professor  Toy  asserts,  “  That  an  Aramaic  version  of  the  Old  Testament 
existed  in  Palestine  in  the  first  century  of  our  era  is  almost  certain  ”  (x 
xiv),  ‘‘though  there  is  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  written  Aramaic 
translation  or  targum”  (p.  140).  “  It  is  not  likely  that  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  writers  used  the  Old  Testament  Hebrew  text  at  all ;  even  the  Epistles 
of  Paul  show  no  trace  of  such  use  ”  (p.  xix).  But  Paul’s  quotation  of 

Ex.  i.\.  16,  in  Horn.  ix.  17,  “follows  an  accurate  Aramaic  version . 

The  partial  agreement  with  the  Hebrew,  against  the  Septuaglnt,  may  be 
accounted  for  by  supposing  that  Paul  used  a  current  Aramaic  oral  ren¬ 
dering  ”  (p.  139).  If  we  believe  a  priori  that  all  the  literal  renderings 
in  Paul’s  Epistles  are  from  an  oral  Aramaic  version,  it  is  nonsense  to  say 
that  his  writings  “  show  no  trace  of  the  use  of  the  original,”  since  ex 
hjpothesi  they  cannot. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  spelling  Yaliwe  will  not  supersede  Jehovah 
in  English  books.  To  the  unlearned  reader  it  no  more  conveys  the  proper 
sound  of  the  Hebrew  word  than  does  Jehovah.  We  are  not  ready  yet 
to  transform  James  into  Yaaqohh  and  Jesus  into  Yeshua,  and  why  should 
we  be  more  pedantic  about  Jehovah  ? 

SixAi  ANi>  Palestine  in  Connection  with  their  History.  By  Arthur 

Penrhyn  Stanley,  D.D.,  F.R.S.  New  Edition  with  Maps  and  Plates. 

6|X4  inches,  pp.  641.  New  York  :  A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Son.  1883. 

This  edition  of  Dean  Stanley’s  classic  work  upon  Sinai  and  Palestine 
comes  to  us  slightly  enlarged,  and  furnished  with  new  and  better  maps. 
There  is  no  work  on  biblical  geography  more  readable.  The  enthusiasm 
of  the  writer  carries  the  student  without  fatigue  through  the  desert  of 
geographical  details,  and  gives  a  fresh  reality  to  sacred  history. 
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by  the  fundamental  elements  of 
nature,  58  ;  the  future  life  of  the 
soul  suggested  by  the  law  of  cor¬ 
relation,  G2 ;  in  nature  a  correla¬ 
tion  of  supply  to  every  innate 
demand,  64  ;  a  yearning  for  con¬ 
tinued  existence  in  man,  64;  man’s 
limitless  desires  and  possibilities, 65 
Inspiration;  —  with  llemarks  on 
tlie  Theory  presented  in  Ladd’s 
Doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture, 
article  on,  by  Prof.  George  N. 
lioardman,  506 ;  the  ins,,iratlon 
of  the  Ibble  always  a  theme  of  the 
highest  interest,  506;  two  Aiews 
of  inspiraiion,  506;  Prof.  Ladd’s 
theory  described,  508 ;  his  view 
of  the  faculties  by  which  moral 
truth  is  apprehended,  509  ;  his 
view  of  revelation,  510;  insists 
that  inspiration  is  bestowed  on 
the  church  as  a  whole,  and  is 
always  essentially  of  one  kind, 
612;  relation  of  revelation  to  in¬ 
spiration,  513 ;  the  agencies  en¬ 
gaged  in  revelation  and  inspira¬ 
tion,  513,  the  Bible  at  once  the 
foundation  and  the  product  of 
the  church,  514;  his  theory  akin 
to  others  entertained  abroad, 
515;  not  an  unchristian  theory. 
517;  his  theory  makes  Bible  in- 
s[)iration  a  matter  of  little  account, 
517;  his  delinition  of  inspiration 
faulty,  519;  some  portions  of  the 
Bible  have  a  higher  an*!  some  a 
lower  degree  of  inspiration,  520 ; 
his  tlieory  destroys  the  unity  of 
the  Bible,  521  ;  his  position  that 
the  object  of  all  revelation  is 
God,  and  God  alone,  untenable, 
522;  on  Ladd’s  theory  no  need 
of  inspiration  for  understaniling 
most  of  God’s  revelation,  524; 
he  fails  to  show  that  the  in¬ 
spiration  Avhich  he  claims  gives 
the  Bible  its  divine  character, 
525 ;  inspiration,  its  meaning,  526 ; 
consequences  involved  in  the 
question  whether  God  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Bible,  527 ;  views  ot 


Christ  as  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
Old  Testament,  528 ;  unques¬ 
tioned  authority  to  be  attached  to 
the  Avords  of  Christ  on  the  ground 
of  the  miracles  Avhich  he  wrought, 
529 ;  he  appeals  to  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  as  if  from  God,  531  ;  as  if 
their  authority  lay  in  the  Avhole, 
532 ;  Christ’s  view  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  was  adopted  by  his  apos¬ 
tles.  535 ;  mistakes  in  the  use  of 
numbers  found  in  the  Bible,  537; 
the  evidence  for  the  inspiration 
of  the  Ncav  Testament  not  so 
direct  as  for  the  Old,  538  ;  specific 
promises  made  to  the  disciples, 
539 ;  the  kind  of  inspiration  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  apostles,  541 ;  is  all 
Christian  te.aehing  inspired  ?  543; 
reasons  for  believing  that  Ave  have 
an  inspired  record  of  the  inspired 
material  of  the  apostolic  teacliing, 
544 ;  the  size  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  an  evidence  of  its  divine 
origin,  and  also  the  language  of 
the  Bible,  545 ;  different  vicAvs  of 
inspiration  the  result  of  ditrerent 
tendencies  of  thought,  546. 

Janet’s,  Paul,  Theory  of  Morals, 
noticed,  606. 

Janet’.s,  Rev.  W.  A.,  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Ethics  Vindicated,  noticed, 
428. 

Jesus,  Dialectic  Method  of,  article 
on,  549. 

K. 

Kelloig,  Prof.  S.  IL,  article  by,  132. 

Kinne’s,  Samuel,  Harmony  of  the 
Bible  Avith  Science,  noticed,  211. 

Kostlln’s,  Julius,  Life  of  Luther, 
noticed,  618. 

L. 

Ladd’s,  Prof.  George  T.,  Doctrine 
of  Sacred  Scriptures,  noticed,  197; 
On  Allegetl  Discrepancies  and 
Errors  in  the  Bible,  noticed,  389. 

Lanier’s,  Sidney,  English  NoA-el  and 
the  Principle  of  its  Development, 
noticed,  216. 

Literature,  Current  Periotlical, 
noticed,  185,  399,  594,  817. 

Little’s,  Rev.  C.  E.,  Biblical  Lights 
and  Side-Lights,  noticed,  623. 

Lorimer’s,  Rev.  George  C.,  Isms 
Old  and  New,  noticed,  432. 
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Love’s,  William  De  Loss,  Christ 
Preachin};  to  the  Spirits  in  Prison, 
noticed,  620. 

Luther  and  his  Works,  article  on, 
by  Prof.  Judson  Smith,  158;  suit¬ 
ableness  of  the  late  celebration  of 
the  fourth  centennial  of  the  llefor- 
niation,  158  ;  the  name  of  Luther 
foremost  in  the  Ueforination,  159; 
his  life  divided  into  three  periods, 
160;  the  great  evil  in  the  church 
which  he  attacked,  1 63 ;  the  revo¬ 
lution  which  he  aimed  to  bring 
about  religions,  163;  the  state  of 
the  church  at  this  period,  164  ; 
Luther’s  ninety-five  theses,  167  ; 
the  Leipsie  disputation,  168  ; 
Luther’s  excommunication,  169; 
the  matter  taken  up  by  tlie  Em¬ 
peror,  169;  Diet  of  Worms,  169 ; 
the  most  active  part  of  Luther’.s 
life  (151 7-1525),  171  ;  his  political 
action,  172;  striking  contrasts  in 
his  |)ersonal  fortunes,  173;  the 
gradualness  of  his  enlightenment, 
1 74  ;  his  superior  powers  of  mind 
sometimes  lost  sight  of,  175;  his 
mental  originality  and  energy, 
178;  his  deficiencies,  176;  his 
strong'animosities,  177  ;  his  work 
critical  and  constructive,  178  ;  his 
translation  of  the  Bible,  179;  his 
treatment  of  inspiration  and  of  the 
canon,  180;  asserts  the  equality 
of  all  believers,  181 ;  his  views  as 
to  the  authority  of  conscience.!  82; 
many-sidedness  of  his  mind,  183. 

Lvon,  Prof.  D.  G.,  article  by, 
'367. 

Lyon’s,  Prof.  D.  G.,  Keilschrifttexte 
Sargons,  Konigs  von  Assyrien, 
noticed,  425. 

M. 

Planning’s,  J.  M.,  D.D.,  Not  of  Plan 
but  of  God,  iioticeil,  207. 

Platthew’s  Gospel,  Translated  out 
of  the  Greek,  Fonetic  edition, 
noticed,  619. 

Plaurice  in  American  Theology, 
Critical  Notes,  586. 

Pl.'iybaum’s,  Dr.  Siegmund,  Die  En- 
twiekelung  des  Israelitischen  Pro- 
phet(*nthums,  noticed,  422. 

McCosh’s,  Pres.  James,  Certitude, 
Providence,  and  Prayer,  noticed, 
021. 


Mead’s,  Mrs.  Hiram,  Responsive 
Readings  for  Public  and  iSocial 
Worship,  noticed,  430. 

Meyer’s,  lieinrich  A.,  Critical  and 
Exegetical  Handbook  to  the  Epis¬ 
tle  to  the  Romans,  noticed,  619. 

Plombert’s,  J.  1.,  D.D.,  Handbook  of 
the  English  Versions  of  the  Bi’ole, 
noticed,  424. 

Montague,  Rev.  R.,  article  by,  549. 

Plorris’s,  George  S.,  Kant’s  Critique 
of  Pure  Reason,  noticed,  611. 

Plozlcy,  Canon,  The  Theology  of, 
article  on,  by  Rev.  Charles  F. 
Thwing,  285  ;  the  principal  facts 
of  Plozicy’s  life,  285  ,  his  views  as 
to  the  being  of  a  God,  287 ;  as 
related  to  those  of  Clarke,  288 ;  to 
those  of  Kant,  289;  predestination, 
290;  miracles,  293 ;  their  necessity, 
293;  their  credibility,  295;  the 
force  of  testimony  in  favor  of  mira¬ 
cles,  298;  miracles  the  result  of 
laws  unknown  to  us,  298 ;  false 
miraculous  pretensions  resulting 
from  this  practical  influence,  300 ; 
the  diflerentkinds  of  evidence  for 
the  two  classes  of  miracles,  the  use¬ 
ful  and  those  not  so,  301  ;  the 
atonement,  303  ;  eflTects  of  the 
atonement,  304 ;  regeneration  and 
baptism,  305;  eschatology,  308. 

Muller,  Prof.  Plax.  on  the  Origin 
and  Growth  of  Religion,  article 
by  Prof.  S.  H.  Kellogg,  1 32 ;  in-  . 
terest  attaching  to  Prof.  Pliiller’s 
lectures,  132;  general  character 
of  his  theory  as  to  the  origin  of 
religion,  133  ;  three  classes  of  the 
objects  of  sense-perception,  135; 
development  of  the  itlea  of  God 
among  Aryan  peoples,  136  ;  Prof. 
Muller’s  summation  of  his  argu¬ 
ment,  137  ;  his  definition  of  relig¬ 
ion  objected  to,  138;  his  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  infinite  unsatisfactory, 
140;  his  idea  that  all  religious 
knowledge  comes  through  the 
senses  unsound,  141 ;  the  mode 
in  which  the  idea  of  God  as  a 
moral  ruler  could  come  in  through 
the  senses,  145;  the  idea  of  a 
moral  law  could  not  thus  come  in ; 
nor  that  of  sin  and  guilt,  146  ;  his 
theory  as  grounded  on  the  history 
of  religious  thought  in  India,  147 ; 
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his  historical  ailment  does  not 
prove  his  assertion  as  to  the  origin 
of  religion  among  the  Aryans, 
148;  the  progress  of  religious 
thought  in  India  did  not  lead  up 
to  faith  in  God  as  the  Father  of 
all,  lu2;  the  tendency  of  Muller’s 
whole  argument  to  make  out  Pan¬ 
theism  to  be  the  highest  form  of 
thought  as  to  God,  1 54 ;  the  per¬ 
sonal  beliefs  of  Prof.  Muller,  1 56. 
N. 

Niagara  Gorge  as  a  Chronometer, 
Tiio,  article  on,  by  Prof.  G.  Fred¬ 
eric  Wright,  369 ;  importance  of 
the  subject,  369 ;  situation  of  the 
gorge,  369 ;  discovery  of  the  pre¬ 
glacial  channel,  371;  the  drain¬ 
age  of  the  great  lakes  not  passing 
through  it,  371;  the  pre-glacial 
outlet  from  Lake  Erie  at  a  level 
far  below  the  upper  portion  of 
Niagara  River,  372;  the  portion 
of  the  gorge  below  the  whirlpool 
formed  since  the  glacial  period, 
373  :  the  banks  of  clay,  sand,  and 
gravel  extend  far  beyond  the  whirl- 
])Ool,  373;  shells  found  north  of 
the  whirlpool  the  same  as  those 
now  found  above  the  falls,  374; 
possibility  of  finding  the  number 
of  years  required  to  do  the  work 
done  by  the  Niagara  River  since 
the  glacial  period,  374. 

Nicenc  Doctrine  of  the  Ilomoousion, 
The.  article  on,  by  E.  R.  Craven, 
D.l).,  698;  statement  of  the  prol)- 
lein  before  the  Nicene  Council, 
698 ;  numerical  oneness  meant  in 
this  statement,  699 ;  opinions  as  to 
this  of  Dr.  C.  Hodge  and  Bishop 
Bull,  700;  doctrine  of  Athanasius 
on  the  subject,  702;  singularity  of 
the  terms  used  by  Athanasius  to 
set  forth  the  Sonship  of  Christ, 
703 ;  apparent  force  of  such  terms 
as  “  inseparable,  indivisible,”  704 ; 
the  doctrine  of  Athanasius  that 
the  substance  of  the  Son  is  begot¬ 
ten  from  the  substance  of  the 
Father,  704;  the  opponents  of  the 
Nicene  Creed  divided  into  two 
classes,  704;  citations  from  Atha¬ 
nasius  proving  that  he  did  not 
regard  homoouslon  as  denoting 
numerical  oneness,  705;  citations 


from  Dionysius  of  Alexandria, 
707  ;  passages  allied  with  the  dec¬ 
laration  of  the  Nicene  Creed  that 
the  Son  is  begotten  from  the 
Father,  715  ;  passages  which  speak 
of  the  substance  of  the  Son  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  substance  of  the 
Father,  718;  passages  teaching 
the  Son  to  be  like  in  substance  to 
the  Father,  721 ;  passages  declar¬ 
ing  that  the  Son  is  of  the  Father, 
723;  important  facts  proved  by 
them,  724  ;  the  council  at  Isauria 
cited,  726 ;  objections  to  the  term 
homoousion  stated  and  answered 
by  Athanasius,  728 ;  Athanasius 
objected  to  the  term  homoousion 
fts  indicating  specific  oneness, 
730;  the  term  homoousion  as  im¬ 
plying  division  in  the  substance 
of  the  Father,  731 ;  citation  in 
reference  to  an  attack  by  the 
Arians  on  the  basis  of  Scrip¬ 
tural  expressions,  737 ;  objection 
to  the  Nicene  doctrine  that  it  im¬ 
plied  a  plurality  of  gods,  739 ;  the 
doctrine  of  the  Monarchy,  739; 
expressions  in  the  citations  from 
Athanasius  apparently  consistent 
with  the  numerical  oneness  of  the 
divine  substance,  742;  quotations 
of  Dr.  Shedd  compared  with  the 
Oxford  translation,  743 ;  cita¬ 
tion  from  Neander,  746  ;  the 
Nicene  Council  held  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  numerical  oneness  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Hodge,  749 ;  in  its  wider 
sense  homoousion  docs  not  differ 
from  homoiousion,  750;  the  Coun¬ 
cil  declares  that  the  Son  was  eter¬ 
nal,  not  created,  751  ;  if  homo¬ 
ousion  signifies  specific  sameness 
then  the  Nicenc  creed  teaches 
Tritheism,  753;  Inadequate  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  great  mystery,  7  54 ; 
illustration  of  stream  from  foun¬ 
tain,  used  by  Athanasius,  756 ; 
all  the  citations  from  Athanasius 
consistent  with  the  Idea  of  specific 
oneness,  759. 

O. 

Oehler’s  Theologj'  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  noticed,  620. 

Old  Testament,  The  Inspiration  of, 
article  on,  by  J.  P.  Warren,  D.D., 
310;  the  Old  Testament  the  word 
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of  God,  311;  tlic  writers  of  the 
sacred  IxK)ks  not  said  to  be  iti- 
spired,  312;  the  Old  Testament 
God’s  book,  314  ;  received  as  such 
by  the  ancient  church,  316;  the 
prophetic  books,  317;  the  devo¬ 
tional  books,  318;  the  Hebrew 
Classics,  320;  the  historical  books, 
321 ;  the  unity  of  t!ie  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  321 ;  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  these  books  under  the 
j^uidance  of  God’s  Spirit,  322 ; 
how  to  distinguish  between  the 
divine  and  the  human,  322;  the 
word  of  God  not  made  the  subject 
of  every  man’s  caprice,  325 ;  the 
Bible  an  inspired  book,  325. 

P. 

Peabody’s,  Andrew  P.,  D.D.,  Cicero 
de  Olficiis,  noticed,  431. 

Pentateuch  Criticism,  Sketches  of, 
article  by  Prof.  Samuel  I.  Curtiss, 
1 ;  introductory  remarks,  1 ;  fore- 
shadowingsofacritical  tendency,2; 
first  period  in  the  history  of  Pen¬ 
tateuch  criticism  (1050-1800),  11 ; 
destructive  critics,  Hobbs,  12; 
Peyrerc,  the  second  critic,  14; 
his  theory  of  inspiration,  10;  Spi¬ 
noza,  17 ;  his  method  of  treating 
Scripture,  19;  coincidences  be¬ 
tween  the  views  of  those  who  deny 
the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  23.  Constructive  critics, 
GOO;  Simon  (1038-1712),  601; 
sketch  of  his  life,  601 ;  he  held 
that  the  truths  in  the  Bible  arc 
infallible  and  of  divine  authority, 
605 ;  held  tliat  Moses  could  not 
have  been  the  author  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch,  607 ;  his  theory  in  regard 
to  the  composition  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  669  ;  his  theory  as  con¬ 
servative  as  that  of  the  more 
orthodox  German  critics,  672;  Le 
Clerc  (1657-1730),  672;  utterly 
rejects  the  Mosaic  authorship  of 
the  Pentateuch,  6  74 ;  his  answer 
to  the  objection  that  Christ  and 
the  apostles  cite  the  Pentateuch 
as  from  Moses,  675;  Ezra  not 
the  author,  670;  an  Israelitish 
priest  during  the  captivity  its  au¬ 
thor,  676;  Astruc  (1684-1766), 
677;  his  life,  677 ;  his  position  in 
reference  to  preceding  critics, 


678 ;  maintains  the  Mosaic  author- 
shij),  680 ;  tables  of  t!:e  diiferent 
memoirs,  681;  the  language  in 
which  these  memoirs  were  written, 
688 ;  his  statement  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  his  theory,  689. 
Pentateuch,  Proposed  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the,  article  on,  by  Prof. 
Edwin  C.  Bissell,  67 ;  Deuteron¬ 
omy  and  the  related  <‘odes,  67 ; 
destruction  cf  idols  and  heathen 
shrines  in  Canaan,  07;  the  worship 
of  Moloch.  08;  an  example  in 
Leviticus  of  the  repetition  of'  a  law 
in  an  enlarged  form,  09 ;  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Canaanitish  cities,  70;  for¬ 
bidden  mourning  customs,  71  ; 
food  as  clean  and  unclean,  71 ; 
animals  eaten  to  be  properly 
slaughtered,  73 ;  the  sabbatic  year, 
75 ;  release  of  Hebrew  servants, 
76 ;  in  Leviticus  the  Hebrew  for¬ 
bidden  to  be  treated  as  a  slave, 
77 ;  animal  sacrifices  to  be  fiiult- 
Icss,  78 ;  oppression  of  the  poor 
and  strangers,  79;  number  of 
witnesses  in  capital  cases,  80; 
magical  arts  and  divination,  80; 
cities  of  refuge,  81 ;  bearing  false 
witness,  83  ;  rights  of  inheritance, 
84  ;  the  property  of  a  brother  Is¬ 
raelite,  85 ;  kindness  to  animals, 
85;  mixing  diverse  things,  86; 
fringes  on  the  garment,  86  ;  sins 
against  chastity,  87;  cleanliness 
in  camp,  88 ;  prostitution,  88 ; 
usury,  89;  vows,  90;  pledges,  91; 
man-stealing,  91  ;  leprosy,  91  ; 
gleaning,  92;  just  weights  and 
measures,  93 ;  related  passages  in 
the  Pentateuchal  codes,  94. 
Personality,  The  Divine,  article  on, 
by  President  James  H.  Fairchild, 
217;  the  distinctness  of  God’s  per¬ 
sonality  as  exhibited  in  the  Bible, 
217;  Its  correspondence  to  the 
wants  of  our  souls,  218;  no  Itiw 
or  force  or  substance  gives  the 
mind  a  resting-place,  219;  the 
doctrine  of  the  divine  personality 
commends  itself  to  our  heart,  220; 
and  proved  by  its  correspondence 
to  our  hearts,  223 ;  his  personality 
fruitful  of  results,  223  ;  the  mys- 
j  teries  of  his  being  as  related  to 
I  his  personality,  224  ;  his  goodness, 
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independence,  and  sovereignty, 
224 ;  his  works  and  revelation  of 
himself,  225  ;  the  incarnation  and 
the  divine  government,  226 ;  the 
will  of  God  the  foundation  of  our 
duty,  228  ;  the  sanctions  of  God’s 
law,  229  ;  the  significance  of  for- 
friveness,  230;  the  duties  of  re- | 
ligion,  231  ;  worship,  231  ;  the 
morality  of  religion  identical  with 
that  of  [diilosophy,  232. 

Phelps,  Prof,  Stuart,  article  by,  246, 

Phelps’s,  Elizabeth  Stuart,  Beyond 
the  Gates,  noticed,  622.  j 

Pick,  Rev.  P.,  article  by,  450.  j 

Potwin,  Prof.  L.  S.,  article  by,  800. 

Predicative  Participles  with  Verbs 
in  the  Aorist,  article  on,  by  Prof. 
Win.  G.  Ballantine,  787 ;  rules 
for  the  use  of  predicative  parti¬ 
ciples  when  the  leading  verb  is  in 
the  aorist,  787 ;  examination  of  pas¬ 
sages  relatively  to  these  rules,  788 ; 
the  aorist  participle  never  used 
with  a  leading  vert)  in  the  aorist  to 
assert  an  act  numerically  distinct, 
792  ;  the  aorist  predicative  par¬ 
ticiple  asserting  the  same  act 
used  with  all  the  modes  of  the 
aorist,  794 ;  in  some  cases  the 
present  participle  asserts  the  same 
act  as  the  leading  verb,  794 ; 
stateuientsof  leading  grammarians 
on  the  subject,  795. 

Progress,Theological,TheTrue  Prin¬ 
ciple  of,  article  on,  by  President  j 
.James  LI.  Fairchild,  573 ;  theology  j 
as  knowledge  may  change,  673;  ’ 
our  knowledge  of  God  as  gained 
iroin  revelation  may  change,  574  ; ' 
influence  on  theology  of  changes  1 
in  the  philosophy  of  mind  and  of  ■ 
speculative  tliought,  575;  men! 
compelled  to  ilecide  what  place  to  ! 
give  to  the  Scriptures,  576;  ne¬ 
cessity  of  changes  in  theological 
conceptions  and  statements,  677 ; 
advance  made  towards  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  of  Arminianism  and  Cal¬ 
vinism,  578;  progress  in  regard  | 
to  the  foreknowledge  of  Go<l,  578 ; 
in  regard  to  the  nature  of  sin  and 
its  origin,  579;  in  regard  to  re¬ 
generation.  579;  probation,  580; 
ability  of  the  sinner,  580 ;  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Trinity,  581 ;  the  limit 


to  ])rogreS3 in  theology,  582 ;  prog¬ 
ress  in  theology  to  be  well-balanced 
and  symmetrical,  583 ;  the  faith 
of  the  church  not  endangered  by 
progressive  views,  585. 

Prophets  of  Israel,  The,  and  their 
Place  in  History  to  the  Close  of 
the  Eighth  Century  n.C. ;  Eight 
Lectures  by  W.  Robertson  Smith, 
LL.D.,  article  on,  by  Prof.  Israel 
E.  Dwinell,  327  ;  character  of  the 
work,  327  ;  Prof.  Smith  him¬ 
self  makes  the  materials  of  histor)’, 
330;  theory  in  relation  to  the 
gradualness  in  which  the  idea  of 
God  comes  into  the  world,  330 ; 
the  worship  of  God  must  begin  in 
simplicity,  and  become  more  and 
more  complicated,  331 ;  that  there 
should  be  no  priestly  legislation, 
331 ;  God  occupied  with  the  train¬ 
ing  of  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
and  not  of  individuals,  332 ;  the 
righteousness  of  God  as  first  re¬ 
vealed  must  be  administrative, 333; 
the  Levitieal  ritualism  not  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  time  of  the  early 
prophets,  335 ;  the  mission  of  the 
prophet  to  speak  only  of  his  own 
time,  335;  many  assertions  in 
the  book  calculated  to  mislead, 
338 ;  the  fundamental  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  book  that  Moses 
wrote  nothing  about  the  necessity 
of  one  central  place  of  worship, 
340;  the  central  point  of  attack 
in  regard  to  the  authorship  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  the  Pentateuch, 
340 ;  its  Mosaic  origin  denied, 
341  ;  Mosaic  authorship  affirmed 
at  the  time  of  Christ,  342 ;  practi¬ 
cability  of  introducing  a  new 
ritual  in  the  time  of  the  prophets, 
344;  no  signs  of  surprise  at  the 
introduction  of  a  new  ritual,  345  ; 
no  indications  of  a  reform  in  the 
time  of  Isaiah,  346  ;  no  recorded 
historical  preparations  for  a  new 
ritual,  348. 

R. 

Rawlinson's,  George,  Religions  of 
the  Ancient  World,  noticed,  427. 

Reforming  our  English,  article  on, 
by  Gen.  J.  D.  Co.x,  761  ;  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  the  London  Philological 
Society,  761  ;  Pitman’s  attempt- 
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Cfl  reform  of  English  writing  and 
spelling,  7G2;  some  of  the  most 
serious  faults  of  our  spelling  and 
writing,  7C4;  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  a  ease  of  violent  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  normal  methods 
of  growth  and  change,  7C(J ;  Pit¬ 
man’s  theory  that  thoiough  work 
was  necessary,  7G7  ;  the  beauties 
of  Pitman’s  system,  7G8;  a  word 
must  be  pronounced  accurately 
before  its  sounds  can  be  analyzed, 
7G8;  changes  needed  in  speech 
as  much  as  in  spelling,  7G9  ;  usage 
in  pronunciation,  770;  real  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  study  of  the  growth  of 
English  wholly  within  our  own 
day,  771  ;  some  of  the  recent 
changes  in  words  bearing  on  the 
question  of  spelling,  772;  false 
pretences  as  to  usage  as  a  standard 
of  speech,  774;  a  review  of  the 
history  of  English  as  a  help  in  the 
way  of  reform,  775;  the  English 
not  the  Anglo-Saxon,  775  ;  the 
English  triumphs  over  the  French, 
777 ;  the  fbrm.ation  of  the  English 
out  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  778;  a 
language  enriched  by  new  accu¬ 
mulations,  779  ;  pains  should  be 
taken  to  s.ave  old  forms,  780  ;  the 
lawlessness  of  our  changes  in 
pronunciation  illustrated,  781  ;  the 
vanity  of  scholarship  as  regards 
spelling,  782;  the  preservation  of 
old  words  often  am.attcr  of  aston¬ 
ishment,  784 ;  things  needed  for 
a  reform  in  our  language,  785. 

Rcuss’s,  Edward,  History  of  the 
Canon  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in 
the  Christian  Church,  noticed,  G 1 G. 

Roos’s,  Fr.,  Die  Geschichtllclikelt 
des  Pentateuchs  ins  Besondere 


Schaft’s,  Philip,  D.D.,  History  of  the 
Christian  Church,  noticed,  G15; 
Edition  of 
tary  of  the 
ticed.  GI8. 

Schoddc,  Prof.  George  II.,  article 
by,  2G1. 

Scrivener’s,  F.  H.  A.,  Plain  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Criticism  of  the 
New  Testament,  noticc«l,  GOl. 

Simon,  D.  W.,  D.D.,  article  by,  433. 
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Smith,  Prof.  Judson,  article  by,  153. 

Socrates,  a  Translation  of  the  A]K)1- 
ogy,  Crito  and  Phaedo  of  Plato, 
noiiced,  21 G. 

Socrates,  A  Day  in  Athens  with, 
noticed,  G23. 

Spence’s,  Rev.  Canon,  Thirty  Thou¬ 
sand  Thoughts,  noticed,  G23. 

Stanley’s,  Arthur  Penrhyn,  West¬ 
minster  Sermons,  noticed,  205  ; 
Sinai  and  Palestine,  noticed, 
838. 
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Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
The  Vocabulary  of  the,  article  on, 
by  Prof.  Lemuel  S.  Potwin,  800; 
the  vocabulary  compared  with 
that  of  the  New  Testament,  800  ; 
words  in  the  Teaching  not  found 
in  the  New  Testamenr,  800 ;  their 
number  and  classification,  806  ; 
vocabulary  of  the  Teaching  com¬ 
pared  with  that  cf  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas,  808;  close  rcscniLlancc 
between  the  two,  812  ;  list  of 
merely  verbal  or  grammatical  dif¬ 
ferences,  813;  those  which  are 
more  than  merely  verbal,  814; 
words  not  taken  into  account, 
815. 

Thompson’s,  Augustus  C.,  D.D., 
Moravian  Missions,  noticed,  214. 

Th wing’s.  Rev.  Charles  F.,  American 
Colleges,  noticed,  214. 

Thwing,  Rev.  Charles  F.,  article  bv, 
287. 

Toy’s  Quotations  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  noticed,  83G. 

Trumbull’s,  11.  Clay,Kadesh  Barnea, 
noticed,  009. 

W. 

Warren,  J.  P.,  D.D.,  article  by,  310. 

Weddell,  Rev.  J.  W.,  article  by,  24. 

Weiss’s,  Bernhard,  Lile  of  Christ, 
noticed,  G13. 

Wilson’s,  Dr.  Andrew,  Chapters  on 
Evolution,  noticed,  209. 

Wordsworth’s  (cd.).  The  Gospel  .ac- 
cortling  to  St,  Matthew  (Lat. 
11553),  noticed,  834. 

Wright,  Prof.  (J.  F.,  article  by,  3G9; 
Divine  Authority  of  the  Bible, 
noticed,  827. 

Y. 

Yorke’s,  J.  F.,  Notes  on  Evolution 
and  Christianity,  noticed,  211. 


